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On the oldest Chinese transliterations of the name of Buddha 


In the year 1933 Dr. Hu Shih wrote an article entitled ''On the 
Sutra of the 42 Sections'^ (Hu Shih lun shue kin chof 1,2, pp. 
177-186) in the order to discuss the authenticity of the Sutra, In 
this article, just at the beginning, he discussed the probable dates 
when the two transliterations Fou-t*u ( H ) and Fo ( ^ ) came 
to be used in China. Prof. Chen Yuan then communicated his 
views on the transliterations in some letters to Dr. Hu Shih. They 
were agreed only on, one point that Fou-t^u came to be used earlier 
than Fo. On several other points their opinions differ specially 
when Prof. Chen says: "Fo is not mentioned in the historical 
materials of the Latter Han dynasty collected by Fan Wei-tsong'* 
.(ibid. p. 179). He further says— "In the decrees of and the memo- 
rials to the Emperors of the Latter Han dynasty only Fou-tu is 
used and not Fo. This I have told you in my last letter. A chapter 
on India is quoted in the commentary on the San kno eke by Pei 
Sung chib. In this chapter the word Fou-tu occurs eight times 
and there is no mention of Fo. Twice there is mention of Fou-fn- 
king and not of Fo-kmg, Chen Shou uses Fou-t'ii and Fo at the 
same time. Yuan Hung uses only Fo and explains Fou-t'u by Fo. 
Fan Wei-tsong retains in the decrees and memorials quoted by him 
the name Fou-t’u and uses Fo when he writes himself (ibid, p. 189). 

From the study of the historical materials already mentioned 
Prof, Chen draws the following conclusions: (i) From the Latter 
Han to the middle of Wei period only Fou-thi is used ; (ii) From 
the period of the Three kingdoms to the beginning of the Tsin Fou- 
t’u and Fo are simultaneously used ; (iii) From the Eastern Tsin 
to the Song period only Fo is used. In the light of these deductions 
he draws the further conclusion that the Li-hui-lun of Mou Tseu 
and all the Han translations of the Buddhist texts cannot be treated 
as really written and translated in the Han period (ibid. p. 190). 
Dr. Hu Shih however does not agree with the view that Fo does 
not occur in the historical materials of the Han period collected by 
Fan Wei tsong. 

I propose here to discuss the problem from a quite different point 
of view. Dr. Hu and Prof. Chen have tried to find out the probable 
dates of the first use of the two forms of the name. I shall try to 
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trace the origin of the two forms of the name. If we can trace 
their origin clearly it will throw some light on the problem raised 
by Dr. Hu and Prof. Chen. 

We know that Sakyamuni carne to be known as Buddha after his 
attainment of Sarnyak Sambodhi. The word Buddha means ‘‘the 
illumined'’. In Chinese there are more than 20 different translitera- 
tions of this name: Fo-t'o, Fou-Co, Fou-t'u, Feu-t'ou, Pu-t'o, 
Pu-ta, Pu-to, Pu-t'o. Mu-Co, Mei-ta, Po-ta, Pu-Ca, Fou-Cu, 
Fu-tou, Mu-ta, Fo-t*u, Fo, Pu-t’o, Wu-t'a, Pu-t'o, Mei-t'o etc."^ 

I will confine my discussion to the four oldest of these translitera- 
tions namely : Fou-t'u, Fou-t'u, Fu-tou and Fo. The first three 
belong to the same group each consisting of two words while the 
fourth belong to a different group of only one word. 

Let us consider the first group. The ancient pronunciation of 
the words occurring in this group according to the reconstruction 
of Karlgren are the following {Gvammata Serial, reprinted from 
the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 
no. 12, 1940) : 

'/?*b'idg/b'iari/fou (449, 1233?) 

;g^Po/d*uo/t'u (130-137, 45 i') 

W^d'o/d^io/t u (143-144, 63a) 

^tn)'i6k/b’iuk/fu (398, 1034d) 

.■g/d'u/d'gu/tou (158, 118a) 

The final vowel in both Fou-t'u and Fou-Cu was in ancient pro- 
nunciation — o — , it became later — u ; Fu-tou liad a final — u — 
in ancient times. None of them correspond to Sanskrit Buddha. 
In Sanskrit Buddha becomes Buddho only in the nominative case 
when the following word begins with a sonant or with the vowel 
— a — . But I do not believe that Chinese Fou-t'u and Fou-Cu came 
from the nominative Buddho. In Prakrit and Pali the nominative 
of Buddha is Buddho. In Ardha-Mftgadhi and Magadhi, the 
masculine bases in —a — have — e — in the nominative, but in 
Ardha-Magadhi verses it is sometimes found with an ending in -o-. 

^ 

^ “<4 T-t, 

)|| ^ Pt ^ ^ ^ 


# 
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But we have uot sufficient materials to say from which Prakrit Fou- 
t'u and Fou-Pu came. We are however justified in assuming that 
they were based on some Prakrit forms. 

As to Fu-tou the problem is somewhat complicated. Since the 
old pronunciation, according to Karlgren, was b’iuk-d’ju, the 
corresponding Indian form would be *bukdu or ^rukdu. But this 
form is not found either in old texts or inscriptions. The final -u- 
reminds us of Apabliramsa because in ApabhramiJa the masculine -a- 
bases have -u- in nominative and accusative. But in spite of the 
-u- it does not seem to have been an Apabhram^a form. In the 
North-Western dialect of India the ending -u- is common, even the 
accusative ending of Sanskrit -am and Prakrit -am become at times 
-u- (cf. my article- Die Umwandlung der Endung -am in -o und -u 
im Mittelindischen, Nachrichten Ak. Wiss. Gottingen, Philo-Hist. 
Kl. 1944, nr. 6). The name Fu-tou most probably comes from this 
Prakrit. 

Let us now discuss the form Fo. Karlgren reconstructs the old pro- 
nunciation as b’iwat/b'iu9t/fu (Grammata Serioa 262, 500 1), Usually 
the word Fo is considered to be an abridgement of the word Fo-t'o. 
In the Tsong liun hii\ shn Id it is said ^*Fo-t^o is a Sanskrit word ; 
in Chinese it means kio-che ‘the awakened^ we follow the old 
abridgement and call it Fo.” In the Buddhist dictionaries we find 
the same explanation of Fo (Cf. ‘Bukkyo daijiten\ p. 155, la). This 
seems to have been the explanation as established by tradition. The 
explanation seems to be reasonable at the first sight for in Chinese 
such abridgements are common. 

But if we go deeper into the problem then we find that such an 
explanation is unsatisfactory. A study of loan words in other 
languages points out to a common rule. When a word is introduced 
from another language it retains mostly the original form at the 
beginning. It then does not get mixed up with the native words. 
Gradually it changes its original form and is mixed up with the 
native words. The name of Buddha came to China with Buddhism 
from India. When it first came to China the translators would 
surely retain the original form of the name. They would not use an 
abbreviation from the beginning. Moreover the name of Buddha 
was a sacred name for the Buddhists. They would not venture to 
alter it. 

Under these circumstances it is more reasonable to assume that 
the word Fo is not at abridgement. There is further evidence to 
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confirm it. I have collected all the transliterations in the transla- 
tions of the Latter Han period and of the period of the Three 
Kingdoms. Some of the transliterations formerly considered to be 
abridgements do not appear to me to be so. The words in translitera- 
tions used to be formerly compared with original Sanskrit words as 
it was believed that the texts had been translated from Sanskrit 
original. As the transliterations were found not corresponding with 
the Sanskrit they were explained as abbreviations. Even Hiuan- 
tsang in his 'Ta t'ang si yu Id makes that mistake. We iiow^ know 
that most of the oldest Buddhist translations were not based on 
Sanskrit. wSo the old transliterations should not be compared wuih 
Sanskrit forms. As I propose to deal with the problem in another 
article I wull confine my attention liere to the discussion of the 
word Fo. 

The Sanskrit word for Fo, we have seen, is Buddha. The word 
Buddha becomes in Tokharian A ptankat and is written in different 
ways such as: ptarikat, piahkte, plaiiinktc, ptahakte, ptahakte 
ptanikte, ptaiifiakte, pattanukte, pattafmakte, pattahkte, pattamnkte, 
pattaihnkte (cf. Sieg, Siegliug, Schulze Tochurische (rrammatHc, 
i 76, 116, 122a, 126, 1521), 192, 206, 207, 36;jc). The word ptankat 
is a combination of two words pta and nkat. Fta corres- 
ponds to Sanskrit Buddha. In Tokharian Ihe sonants are rare. 
Therefore the initial -b- changes into -p-. The second part -nkat 
means “god*’ and thus stands for Sanskrit -deva. The w ord ptankat 
therefore may be translated as Fo-t^ien i. e. Buddhadeva. In 
Tokharian A the Sanskrit word Buddha is always translated as 
ptaffkat. In the Chinese Tripitaka w-e find the terms t^ien chony 
the translation of the Saddharinapiindartka W’here 
they stand for Sanskrit deratideva, Cf. the Sanskrit text, ed. Kern. 
Nanjio, p. 169, 1x12-16: 

namo ’stu te apratima maharse devatideva kalavihkasusvara/ 

vinayak^ loki sadevakasminvaudami te lokahitanukampi/ / 

But the term Fo-t*ieu is never'' found in the Chinese Buddhist 
texts. Neither is the term ‘Buddhadeva’ found in Sanskrit texts. 
From which source did then the Tokharian borrow this word? 
This question cannot be answered now . A similar term is found in 
ihe Uigur translations of the Buddhist texts. Cf. the Uigur transla- 
tion of the Suvariiaprabhasa-sutra (Muller, ITigurica, A. K. P, A. W., 
1908, p. 28ff. Uigurica II, 1911, p. 16): tngri tngrisl hurmn 
•’Buddha, the god of gods”. A comparison of the Uigur and 
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Tokharian names of Buddha shows either that the formet wa« 
derived from the latter or that both go back to the same origin 
which might probably have been Iraniau. 

In the compound ptankat the first part seems to be pta, but in 
fact it is not quite so. In the Tokharian A when two words are 
compounded an — a — is inserted after the first part if it does 
not end in an — a. Of. atia +tampe = atra-tampe ka8U + ortum = 
kaswaortum, kalp + palskam = kalpa -palskaih, krase^parra- 

krase, paltsak + pase = palska-pase, prakar + pratim = prakra - pratim, 
brahmaili -f purohitum = brahmna— purohitiim, spat + korii = saptakohi 
( Tocharische Grammatih ^ ^3G3a ). The — — may be sometimes 
lengthened as in was f yok== wsa-yok, wal hiikat==wla-nkat (ibid 
oG3 c). From these examples we can infer that pta was originally 
pat. The word pat is clearly preserved in the compound piitiahkat 
which is another form of ptankiit. In the manuscripls we have not 
yet found an independent pat. Hut its existence cannot be doubted. 
It may be further assumed that the vowel — a — stands here for an 
older — u— . 

The hypothesis that the vowel -ii. stands for an older u can 
be proved from Kuchean. The corresponding word for Tokharian 
l)tahkat in Kuchean is ])udnakte pudhakte, pudnikte (cf. Levi, 
Fragments des textes Koidcheens, Haris, 1933, j). 139), The word 
may be analysed with certainty as pud/pud + hakte. Piid/pud 
corresponds with Tokharian pat. In some respects the Kuchean 
is older than Tokharian. Therefore the change from ])ild/pud to 
pat /pta js quite natural. 

8o fur we have indulged in a digression from our main point. 
It may be however shoAvn that Sanskrit Buddha becomes in Kuchean 
Hud /Pud and in Tokharian Pat and that the Chinese Fo is a 
transliteration from Kuchean. Thus Fo is not an abridgement of 
Fo-Po as hitherto believed. In the texts of the Latter Han and 
the Three kingdoms it is the word Fo which is used first. Fo-Po 
is not yet mentioned. Therefore we should say that Fo-t*o is a 
later lengthening of Fo and not that Fo is an abridgement. 

The hypothesis however raises an important question. The old 
pronunciation of Fo starts with a sonant 'But\ In Kuchean Pud/ 
pud it is a surd. Why do the Chinese Buddhist texts render a surd 
by a sonant? Unless this question is satisfactorily answered our 
hypothesis cannot become a proof. It might be argued that Chinese 
Fo is not based on the Kuchean but on some other Central Asian 
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form. In Sogdian Saaskrit Buddha is rendered as pwty pwtty 
(Gauthioi, Le Sutra du religicux Ongles-Longs, p, 3). In older 
Khotanese the word is balysa for ‘Buddha Bhagavat’. In later 
Khotanese it is baysa, beysa, biysa (Sten Konow — Saka Studies, Oslo 
Etnografiske Museum Bulletin, 5, p. 121, Hoerule — Manuscript 
lie mains.,,, I pp. 239, 242). In Uigur ‘Burxan^ is the common 
translation of Sanskrit Buddha. But in the Uigur transla- 
tion of the Siivarnaprubhasa-Sutra (Muller, Uigurica p. 11) 
we find *namo biid...namo drm...namo sang^ which correspond to 
Sanskrit ‘naino buddhriya...uamo dhariiiaya...namo sanghaya.' In 
this Uigur translation we find the words iaising and sivsing which 
are really Chinese tu cheug and hsiao cheng. The occurrence of 
these words shows that the text was translated from Chinese. But 
the line ‘namo bud. ..etc.’, comes directly from Indian source. Why 
the Sanskrit word becomes Bud in Uigur cannot be explained. 
Anyhow the Uigur Bud might be the source of Chinese Fo if there 
had not been a chronological difficulty. The Uigur translation is 
not older than the T^aug period but Fo goes back to the Han. Fo 
therefore could not have been derived from Uigur. 

There are many other evidences to show that the oldest Chinese 
Buddhist translations and transliterations were based on Tokharian 
and Kuchean, The Chinese Fo could have only been derived from 
these two sources. 

Till now I have tried to show only that the source of Chinese 
name is Tokharian or Kuchean but the problem that a Kuchean 
sonant becomes a surd in Chinese remains unsolved. The only 
way of solving the problem is to re-examine the old pronunciation 
of Fo. The old pronunciation as reconstructed by Karlgren is had. 
But besides this Fo there was another Fo, The character is the 
same but the pronunciations are different. Cf. Li Ki, chap, chi 
yi, comm, of Cheng. ..“ ( g' ifl ^ She-wen 

gives the pronunciation of fang ( ifj ) as ('^ ) and of fo 

as (p’iwed). There are also other instances of this 

pronunciation of Fo in Yi-li, chap. Chi hsi li, She-ki etc. 

From these examples we can find that the word Fo had two 
pronunciations. In the ancient Chinese phonetic system the word 
Fo belongs to the group ( ) the final of ju sheng of the che group 

is t; the kiu-sheng related to ju-sheng has a final d. Therefore Fo 
is pronounced in two ways: (i) ju-sheng-WiwH diuA (ii) kiu-sheng- 
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p’iwsd. The Kuchean pud-pud exactly correspond with the Aiw- 
sheng of Fo in initial and final. 

We may therefore conclude that Fou-t\i, Fou-t’u, Fu-tou, and 
Fo are of different sources. The first three come from an Indian 
Prakrit and the last come through Kuchean. The conclusion seems 
to be very simple but it throws some new light on the history of the 
introduction of Buddhism in China. 

Fjither in the history of the world or in the history of China, 
the introduction of Buddhism in China is an event of the greatest 
importance. Although in the ancient Chinese accounts there are 
many accounts of the introduction of Buddhism yet they are so 
contradictory to each other that we cannot make a clear idea from 
them (T’ang Yung-tung, Han wei leang tsiii nan pei caho fo kiao 
she, I, pp. 1-15). Towards the end of the 19th century and the 
beginning of the 20th the European scholars sent several expeditions 
to Central Asia. They discovered among the ruins of ancient cities 
and temples numerous manuscripts, paintings etc. Since then they 
made epoch making progress in the study of the history and 
geography of Central Asia and also in the study of the history of 
Buddhism. Prof. Sylvain Levi proved that the technical terms in 
the Chinese translations of the Han period did not come directly 
from Sanskrit but through a medium, which was according to him a 
Central Asian medium (he Tohharien B, Langne de Kontcha, ^ , 
As. 1913, pp. 311 ff>). We find records in ancient Chinese literature 
which amply confirm his views. * 

I have tried to show that the Chinese Fo does not come directly 
from Sanskrit but through Kuchean. This goes to strengthen the 
theory of Prof. Levi. The other word Fou-Cu which was used in 
Chinese earlier than Fo came directly from India most probably 
from an Indian dialectal form. How to explain this fact? Anyhow 
the theory of Prof. Levi must be supplemented. We do not know 
exactly when the Chinese first received Buddhism. Buddhism must 
have come to China earlier than what is usually believed. It first 
came either by sea or by land. If it had come by land through 
Central Asia, the small countries in Central Asia did not yet play 
any part in the transmission. Chinese translations were made at 
that time from texts written in Prakrit. The Sutra of the 42 
Sections was one of them. The name Fou-t*u came to be used at 
this time. It was towards the end of the Han period that Central 
Asian monks and laymen came to China. They were Ngan She-kao, 
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Che-k'ien, Che Lokaksema, Jfgan Hiuan, Che Yao, K’ang Mongsiang 
etc. Biuldhism began to be transmitted to China by the Buddhist 
monks of Central Asia. The texts which they translated into Chinese 
seem to be have been not Indian but written in their own languages. 
The word Fo came to be used in this period. Dr. Hu Shih says ‘‘I 
suppose boldly that the term Fo came to be used under the latter 
Han dynasty, when the number of translations and Buddhists began 
to increase’' (ibid, p. 181). I entirely agree with his assertion. 

We now come to question of the authenticity of the Sutra of 42 
Sections, audits bearing on the use of the terms Fou-t’u and Fo, 
So far as the Sutra is concerned Dr. Hu Shih and Prof. T’ang have 
discussed the problem thoroughly. I will confine my attention only 
to one of the points raised by them. Prof. T’ang contends that 
there were two translations of the Sutra of 42 Sections and that the 
existing one in the Chinese Tripitaka is in too fine a style to be a 

Han translation. He thinks that the Han translation which was in 
a plain and simple style was lost. The second translation of the 

text, that by Che-k’ien of the Wu dynasty, which is in a more 
refined style, has come down to us (T’ang, /or. cif, I, p. f36). Dr. Hu 
Shih agrees with this theory (lor, cit, p. 178). To me also the 
theory appears to be very plausible. But one point still remains 
nuexplainad. Siang Kiai in his memorial to Huang-ti says ‘^Fou-t'u 
does not sleep for three nights under a mulberry tree. He does not 
want to remain there longer lest he may have love for it. This is 
due to his utmost exertion. The god sends him beautiful girls. 
Fou-t’u says ‘these are only leather sack with blood’. He does not 
look at them. He is so devoted to his asceticism ''(Hon Han Shv 
ch. 60b In the Sutra of the 42 Sections we find similar ex- 
pressions: “He eats only once a day; he remains under the tree 
only for one night, he never repeats. What blind the people are 
the desire and the ignorance (Taisho ed. XVII, 722b). “The god 
offers the Buddha a beautiful girl in order to try him. The Buddha 
looks at the Tao and says ‘you are a leather sack with dirts; why 
have you come? Yo\i can cheat with the common people hut cannot 
shake me who has got six spiritual powers” (ibid, 723b). 

A comparison shows that Siang Kiai was most probably drawing 
upon the Sutra of the 42 Sections. Both Dr. Hu Shih (ibid. p. 171) 
and Prof. T’ang (ibid. p. 33 f) are of this opinion. But Prof. Chen 
on the contrary contends that “to remain for one night under a 
and “leather sack with dirts” are of common usage among the 
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Buddhists. The quotation of Siang Kiai, according to him, does 
not necessarily come from the Sutra of 42 Sections (ibid, 179) 
Moreover he points out that Siang Kiai uses the term Fou-t’u in his 
memorial but it is Fo which we find in the Sutra of 42 Sections. 
Dr. Hu admits that there is much force in tliis contention. Prof. 
T’ang tries to explain it thus: ^‘The old Chinese books ’were 

transmitted only through copies. A term like Fou-Cu does not 
represent exactly the original name. Besides the Chinese words 
literally convey a sense of despise. In course of repeated copying 
the old was changed into a new one (ibid. p. 36) 

Now that we know that the source of Fou-t’u was an Indian 
dialectal form and that of Fo was Kuchean, we can look at the prob- 
lem from a new point of view A satisfactory explanation of the 
problem may be found by having recourse to a new hypothesis. We 
know that the Sutra of the 42 Sections was twice translated into 
Chinese. The first translation which was done in the Han period 
was based on an Indian original. This translation used the term 
Fou-t'u and Siang Kiai’s quotation was from this transbi-tion. 
This translation was subsequently lost. The second translation, 
that of Che Kien has come down to us. The original of this transla- 
tion must have been in some Central Asian dialect. 

We thus find that the three principles that were enunciated by 
Prof. Chen are not based on very strong grounds. He has over- 
looked the fact that the use of the two names Fou-i’u and Fo con- 
cerned chiefly a difference in sources. Simply for tlie fact that 
some of the Han translations use only Fo and not Fou-t’u we cannot 
consider them as not being Han translations. His contention that 
“even if they are translations” cannot also be supported. 

Prof. Chen besides pointed out that Fo is not used in the histori- 
cal materials used by Fan Wei-tsong, Dr. Hu Shih gives a reason- 
able explanation of this fact thus : ‘‘Yu(chuan), Ch’en (sho), Sse Ma 
(p’iao) and Fan (Wei Tseng) etc. were all non-Buddhist historians. 
From the fact that they used only Fou-t’u and not Fo or probably 
Fo in some cases, we cannot infer that the Buddhists of those days 
had not yet used Fo as common term for Buddha” (ibid. p. 195). 
The Chinese scholars and historians borrowed the word Fou-t’u 
from such texts as had been directly translated from Indian sources. 
The word Fo was brought later by the Central Asian monks and at 
the beginning it was confined only to the texts translated by 
them. Later on it became a word of common use and replaced Fou- 
t*u on account of its apj)arent advantages. 
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A Sanskrit- inscription from Yunnan 

The rubbings reproduced below were taken from two plates in a 
Chinese monastery called Fei-lai Ssu about two miles southwest of 
the district town of Feug-i in Yunnan province five miles east of 
Hsiakuen on the Burma Road. An inscription in the monastery^ tells 
us that it was founded in A.D. 1691, the plates themselves are not 
dated. They may be some centuries older than the monastery 
because in China it is not uncommon that inscriptions are removed 
and refitted in a new surrounding. 

Sanskrit-inscriptions in Yiinnan^ are of two types: those found 
on bricks manufactured between about 800 and 1000 A.D. and those 
on tombstones carrying dates from the end of the 13th to the end 
of the 17th century. Later inscriptions I have not seen. Sanskrit 
in Yunnan was only used for dharaiiis. It seems to have been 
introduced from China and not from India because even the oldest 
of the bricks carry Chinese headlines and gathas together with the 
Sanskrit. But we know that Indian Sadhus of different denomina- 
tions settled in Yunnan during the eighth and following centuries 
and it is (juite possible that further investigations will yet bring 
to light inscriptional evidence of early Indian influence. 

The texts on these plates could be identified as dharanis and 
pieces of dliaranls, discontinued when the memory failed the com- 
piler. Most of them belong to different Vasundliara-dharanis, one 
piece to the iSurahgama-dharani, extant in Chinese translations. The 
last three lines are almost identical with the last lines of the Sans- 
krit text of the ])a.goda that formerly belonged to the Ksitigarbha 
Temple^ ( ri-lsang Ssu) in Kunming, built in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 

The spelling is extremely faulty as is the script. In some cases 
I was unable to suggest a reconstruction. Prof. P. C. Bagchi who 
kindly looked through my manuscript suggested that the text was 

1. Detail concerning the monastery can be found in the Provincial 
History of Yiiiinan cliiian 9') p. 18 r° and in the Journal of the Society lor the 
Study of Chinese Architecture 7. 2. (1945). 

2. (^f. W. Liebenthal, Sanskrit Inscriptions from Yunnan 1. Monuinenta 
Serica, Xll (1947). 

3. A description of this monument has been published by Finot and 
Goloiibew in 1925. Cf. Bulletin de T^cole franQaise d’Extrgme Orient, 
tome 2-5, pp. 435-448 **Le Fan-tseu t*a de Yunnaiifou*\ Also Liebenthal Lc. 
p. 36 and 37. 
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4 Sanskrit’ Inscription from Yiinnan 

taken down from an oral recitation of the dharanis by a Chinese 
monk who perhaps knew as little Sanskrit as the calligraphist. This 

I think, is most probable, Cp. the **bu'* in budhisatva, the in 

amugha (for amogha), the ‘‘ghu’' in nirghusa, the confusion about 
long and short syllables, guna and vrddhi, the different ‘‘s”, “r*' and 

or “r'* and etc. On the other hand some letters look like 

badly copied e.g., *'ni’^ in line A2, ‘Hu*^ in B6, ‘^hi’’ in 1310, 
Perhaps both these factors worked together to produce the mistakes 
in this inscription, which is a glaring example of what haj)pened to 
a language, studied only for its sounds, and to a script, copued 
without being understood. 

PLATE A 

Jjah Hum Aihh Vain Hoh 

1 / /Om vasudhari mahavasu dhi(?)8Hu* nivatani^ vasu 

svaha/ oiii bha- 

2 gavam vajadhara^ sagaranighu^an* tathagatam svaha*^/ 

nama ary a v a- 

3 lokitesvaraya/ om vajrapana® hum/ om maha^riye 

padmahastam/ om 

4 SrIratnaanjuriV oiIi calagi(?) ra(?) nadragragyataka® haste/ 

oiii srica- 

5 rainari/ om suvarno sri^okahaste®/ oiii vajraratnaku^a jjah/ 

orh ra- 

() tnapurusan kuru/ om ratnajanamjaiP® daraya/ oiii prajfiataka 

hum/ Orh 

7 vajrakrodha Mahabala hum pha^/ orh jamnialanP*^/ oih 

dhanakari svaha/ 

(S Oiii sriiiTi maharaja bhaisajyaguru vaidfirya/ agini^* udaka mara- 
9 ka vaira kanlaia^^ akalametyuka'^ taimaka** tairataka^* vii^cika^^ 
10 sarva^^ nakula siha^® vyaghra raiksu^® tarako*^ p’rajiva*® 

cam ala** 

II daya*"^ tesam sarvesam/ namu ratnatrayaya namo aryavalokite- 

12 4va] aya budhisatvaya mhasatvaya mhakalonekaya tadyatha om 

13 pisaci** painasovari** sarvamaii*’ pra^araarii hum phat svaha 

Suggested readings : 1. Vrstbi 2. Nivartani or Nirvartani 3. 

Vajradhara 4. Nirgho^an 5, Svaha is usually written as one character 
6. Vajrapani 7. Anjali 8. 1 am unable to suggest a meaning 

9. Sakahaste 10. No meaning 11. Jambhalam 12. Agni 13. 
Kantara It# Akalamrtyuka 15. Traimukha cf. Taisho Tripitaka 

945 XIX p. 136b 16. Trailataka 17. Vr^cika 18. Sarpa 19. Simha 

20. Rksa 21. Taraksa Marajivacf. Taisho l.c. and Pramiti's Chinese 
translation : mo-lo-tsi-fei 23. Camara 24. Adaya 26. Pi^aci 

26. Parna^avari 27. Sarvaraari. 
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PLATE B 

Hum Drum Amh Hrih Ah 

1 Namo ratuatrayaya namo aryavalokite4varaya budhisatva- 

2 ya maliasatvaya raahakalunekaya imun' tavam* parabhaksani^ 

3 Buddha bha§a^ mavitesam® hesatva®/ namo ratnatrayaya 

nama arya- 

4 valokitesvaraya budhisatvaya mahasatvaya inahakaluni- 

6 kaya tadyatha sumakhu^ vimakhu* veru eumuru 4odhhane vi^odha 

6 mahasetabhadramukha* radrama* putibhatu(P)^® te 

tabhasasaduC ?)^ ^ sva- 

7 ha 6asyariui^*/ orh amoghabandha hum hum pha^/ om 

amoghaprabba(P) om 

8 hum hum phat/^ om amugha telokyaya^* vijaye^® kuru ma 

hum phat svaha/ 

9 Om amugharaksa svaha/om lak§mibhuta ranivasiniye^® svaha/om 

10 dhauaddhaduhitre svaha/ namo ratnatrayaya om vasu^riye 

vasudha- 

11 re svaha/ namu ratnatrayaya om 4iiye 6rikaridhare ddhanakari 

12 dlianyakari svaha/ oih vasu^riye om vasumukhi svaha/ om vasu- 

13 6riye hum hum phat phat svaha. 


Walter Liebenthal 


1 IinamP 2 TvamP 3 No meaning. 4 BhasaP 6 No mean- 
ing. 6 Or Mahasatva? 7 Siimukha. 8 Vimukha. 9 No mean- 

ing. 10 Pratibhatu? 11 No meaning. 12 Sasyaharini. 13 Trai- 
lokyaya. 14. Vijayaip. 16 RajjievaBiniye. 



The Geographical Catalogue of the Yaksas 
in the Mahamayuri 

1 

The text and translation of the Mahamdyart 

The Mahamayuri Viclya-rajni is one of the five famous formulae 
of Northern Buddhism, eollectively called Pahcaraksa or “Fivefold 
Protection.’^ Its popularity has been maintained through centuries; 
it was translated not less than four times in Chinese between the 
4th and the 8th centuries A.D.; it was also translated into Tibetan; 
it has always been piously copied in Nepal; the first finds in Central 
Asia brought to light two fragments of the original Sanskrit text. 
The work however owes its importance only to its magical value ; its 
literary value is a nullity. It essentially consists of a series of 
formulae arranged abracadabra and artificially grouped around a 
nucleus. In India the peacock is known to be the deadly enemy 
of the serpent; the Mahamayuri, “the great (dharani) of peacock’’ 
is therefore properly a dharani for protection against serpents. It 
has therefore been given a famous peacock as its introducer; he 
is a king of peacocks known as Golden Pays — Suvarndvahhclsa which 
lived ill the Himalaya, the king of mountains. It assured its safety 
day and night by a magical formula. But one day he let itself to be 
tempted by sexual impulse and as he was roaming with almost a 
harem of pea-hens, he w^as surprised by his enemies w^ho coiled round 
him tightly. This time also the magical formula saved him. The Pali 
lataka has used these data twice, in the Morajataka (159) and the 
Mahamorajataka (491) and has enriched it with romantic inventions 
and edifying lessons. The shortest translation has faithfully pre- 
served the magical element; it reproduces the stanzas of adoration 
addressed by the peacock to the rising and the setting sun. The 
concluding stanza closely corresponds to the Sanskrit text of the 
Mahamayuri. The peacock’s prayer is expressly mentioned there 
as a paritta^ a “protection”; the commentator explains this word as 
raJekhd, which is the equivalent of Sanskrit rak^dj a word we have 
already met with in the canonical title of Pancaraksa. The magical 
value of the formula was so well established in P§,li Buddhism that 
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it was introduced in the collection called Paritta which is constituted 
with truncated pieces collected from the whole extent of the Canon. 
It may therefore be believed that the Peacock Formula goes back 
to the most ancient times of Buddhism,. The Pali canon which is 
otherwise so severely expurgated did not venture to reject from the 
Dighanikaya texts of a similar inspiration, the Atanatiya (XXXII) 
and! the Mahasamaya (XX). The Snnskrit canon which is usually 
less orthodox has been more rigorous in this case. It has discarded 
the Atanatiya from the Dirghagama in which it was first incor- 
porated and later when the Tibetans, so fond of magic, thought of 
introducing this text in their collection they had to translate it from 
tlie Pali original (Mdo, XXX, 15). 

All sorts of unconnected elements have been grouped in the Maha- 
mayuri around the primitive nucleus which was the Story of the 
Golden-Ray Peacock. At the beginning, has been placed the episode 
of the Bhiksu Svalti who is bitten by a serpent while chopping woods. 
Ananda, agitatedi, (’alls for the help of Buddha. The latter communi- 
cates to him on this occasion the Peacock Formula, exalts its power 
and speaks of its origin. Then after the formula, comes a long chain 
of divinities invoked group by group for assuring the effectiveness 
of the formula. Each of the groups has also its own formula, its 
own dharanl. It is a real mohilisation of the Buddhist pantheon and 
Bpecially the popular pantheon; in their turns come also the Bodhi 
trees of the seven Buddhas, the 4 Maharaja, Naravahana the son of 
Kuvera, the Yaksas— protectors of cities, the 28 mahayaksa-senapati, 
the dharmabhratr of Vaisravana and last of all the groups of female 
divinities who had guarded the Bodhisattva from the embryonic 
state up to his birth : 12 mahapi^aci, 8 others, 7 more; 5 Maharaksasi 
8 others and 10 and 12 nnue; 12 matr, the mahapisaci Ekajata ‘‘wife 
of Raksasa Ravana who lives on the border of the ocean’ and 77 
maharaksasi. A littany of svaha ad;!ressed to numerous divinities 
and an enumeration of the evils cured by the Mahamayuri seem to 
indicate the end of the text. But a new series of invocations call to 
the rescue other groups of powers: 108 Nagaraja, 7 Buddhas and 
Maitreya, Brahma Sahapati and Sakra, then the 39 riadirajhi, 68 
parvataraja, 28 Naksatra divided 7 by 7, the 7 graha, the 67 rsi, 
the 13 mahaprajapati, the mahavisa and 12 mahavrksa. The effect 
of tlie Mahamayuri against all kinds of evils is again exalted ; he 
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who neglects her suffers great pains and he who honours her gets 
the highest recompenses. Thereupon, Ananda cures Svati who re- 
mained under the risk of death during this long discourse and the 
two go to thank the Bhagavat. 

M. Serge d’Oldenburg has printed the Sanskrit text of the Maha- 
mayuri in the Memoirs of the Eastern Section of the Imperial 
Eussian Society of Archaeology (Zapiski. XI, 1897-1898; Peters- 
burg 1899, p. 218). He does not give an ediition of the text but re- 
mains contented by reproducing the manuscript of the India OflSce 
(I.O. 1783) as a sort of appendix to an article ‘‘on tlie fragments of 
the Kashgarian and Sanskrit manuscripts of the Petrovski collec- 
tion' \ He has been able to identify passages in throe fragments 
with the Mahamayuri, He has also been able to recognise the same 
text in several leaves of the Bower Mss. published by M. Hoernle 
(Part IV, plates XLIX-LII, LIII, LV). M. Watanabe (A Chmem 
T e,rt (•orrcsponJiii\(j to part of the Bower l/.s. I. R. A. S., 1907, 
p.261) has compared leaves of the Bower ms. with the corresponding 
passages of the Chinese translations; he has at the same time an- 
nounced his intention to give a comparative and critical stridy of the 
entire text. On my part, I will study the list of Taksas, protectors 
of cities (0. 231-234). The text deserves it as I do not know in 
S'anskrit literature a geographical nomenclature which is so rich ; it 
can be compared, outside India, only with the Tables of Ptolemy. 
This nomenclature has come down to us in exceptionally well pre- 
served conditions. The ignorance and the negligence of the scribes 
at times seriously alter the forms of })roper name,; but in this case 
a comparison with the Chinese and Tibetan translations allow us to 
establish the text as it was read in the 8th, 7th or even the 6th cen- 
tury A. D. We will have to determine whether the list is imaginary 
or real, traditional or positive. Forced to move in an imaginary 
w^orld, Sanskrit literature often let us lose view oi the rare realities 
which it might contain; the geography of our texts appears as stereo- 
typed like the figures of its personages. If we see it more closely, the 
illusion disappears. The holy names hold the ground throughout 
the literature as they have done in all ages but side by side with 
them, fugitive name appear suddenly, shine and disappear one after 
the other. This phenomenon is even more common in India than 
elsewhere. India is in politics, as in philosophy, a country of 
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‘ ‘moments^ \ audden accidents of nature or of history like the capri- 
(‘ioiisness of a water course or an individuality, transforms for a 
moment a modest village into an illustrious capital or an ancient 
ca])ita] into an impenetrable jungle. It will be enough to refer to 
the distant past of Eajagrha, the royal city of Bimbisara, dear to 
Buddlia, now hidden in forest within its mountain barriers and to 
more recent Vijayanagar of w^hich the splendour dazzled the Portu- 
guese which today is the place of shelter for wild animals. 

The list of tutelary Yaksas is w’^anting in the most ancient Chinese 
ti’juislations. Two of the translations belong to the period of st- 
ern Tsin (317-420) ; they are anonymous in the Corean edition but 
in the Ming edition are attributed to Po Srimitra (Naj. Ai)p. II, 36), 
a monk native of the Western countries w^ho w^as horn in royal family 
but liad renounced the tlirone for a religious career. He came to 
China between 307 and 322 and translated three texts between 317 
and 322. In fact the two translations of the Mahamayuri which are 
meulioiied under Ids name, are rather two redactions of the same 
text, one more developed than the other. Both the texts have the 
same title in the (Korean collection; (Fo sl(uo) tn hiii sse Idoiuj ts^io 
waufj cld(m Sutra of the forJiiula of the Peacock King, Golden- 
Ray’’ (Tok. ed. XXVII, 8). The Yuan and the Ming collections 
give to one the title of (Fo slivo) in Idonf/ ts^io waiig cldou hinfj 
(Nanj, 309) audl to the other (F o sliuo) ta Icouff wang tsa ,shan 

iddou king (Xanj. 310). The shorter redaction starts abruptly: 
The Buddiia said to Ananda : In the days of old, in the Snow Moun- 
tains, to south of this king of mountains, there was a Peacock king. 
In tile morning he recited the sacred text of the formula of the great 
peacock king to protect himself and he was secure in the day. At 
night he recited it again and; he w^as safe tliroughout the night. The 
iormula is: hu etc.” (0. 222 infra, 223 supra). The Buddha then 

eommunicates to Ananda, the heart of the formula (0. 251-252 ff: 

cananda Maliaftnmjunja mdyardjnya etarlti hrdayam anuvyn- 
yiydsydmi. t^dhjatha Hi mitti. . .). From there the text jumps to 
the recitation and the approbation of the formula exactly as they 
had been given by Maitreya, Brahma Sahapati, Sakra (0. 251-252) ; 
then comes the enumeration of great rsis with their respective for- 
mulae (0.256-257) : ‘^And also the four heavenly kings (devaraja) 
and the kings of demoniac spirits, that they might protect such and 
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such so that he might live hundred years. The formula says: Ahate 
vikate,,,^^ This is the formula which follows the list of tutelary 
Yaksas (0. 234); the translator has summarised in a simple reference 
the preceding pages (0. 234 — infra : purvdydrrk Ananda diidydm 
i3hrtard5^re..,.234 med.). 

The second redaction which is more developed, mentions, at the 
beginning, the first invocations of the Sanskrit text in prose (0. 219 
supra), recounts then the history of the monk Svati as given by the 
Sanskrit version, passes over the verse maitrl me Dhftard^tresu,,, 
with the formula accompanying it (0. 221-222) and rejoins then 
the first redaction which is reproduced by it with simple variants 
in transcriptions. The Corean and Chinese editors have given, 
several other dharanis which have no relations with the Mahamayuri 
at the end of the text; the Japanese editor of the Tokyo edition has 
already pointed out this interpolation. 

The indefatigable Kumarajiva (402 — 412) is the author of a new 
translation of the Mahamayuri: Ta kin sse k*ong ts*io cldou king, 
(The Corean edition omits first three characters of title : Nanj. 311, 
Tok. ed. XXVII, 8, 4b). Here again as in the preceding case, 
the tradition has connected blindly the part of a different text with 
this text : this is a dharani of the Prajhaparamita which covers not 
less than a page and half of the Tokyo edition; the Japanese editor 
this time also has recognised it and placed it at the beginning of 
the text as interpolation. The end also consists of an interpolation 
borrowed from another dharani and also noted by the Japanese 
editor. Between these two adventitious pieces, occurs a truncated 
text of the Mahamayuri which is really the second redaction 
attributed to Po Srimitra abridged. It reproduces the starting 
benedictions the story of Svati in a mutilated condition with the 
enumeration of evils cured by the Mahamayuri and then jumps 
suddenly to the peacock formula {hu hu,,,0, 223 supra) \ from there 
it jumps again to : “And also the four heavenly kings (devaraja) 
and the kings of demoniac spirits... etc.’’ as before and the formula 
Akate vikate. In fact in spite of the name of Kumarajiva being 
attached to the work, nothing original is found in it. The three 
translations examined up till now are only diverse aspects of the 
same text. 

The first integral translation of the Mah&mayuii is dated 51b 
(it is due to Mr Watanabe that the date has been precisely fixed). 
It is attributed to a monk native of Indo-China, Samghabhata or 
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Samghabhara (ia any case the form Sahghapala as restored by 
Nanjio App. II, 102 is wrong), who came from Fu-nan to China 
and translated a number of texts between 506 and 520, The work is 
entitled : ( Fo shuo) k'ong ts'io wang cldou king : The Sutra of the 
formula of Peacock king (Nanj, 308, Tok- ed. XXVII, 7). The 
translation which is too literal could not have certainly statisfied 
the learned. Two centuries later (705), the pilgrim Yi-tsing, an 
expert in good style, gave a new translation: (Fo shuo) ta k^orig 
ts'io chlou wang king : The Sutra of the king of magic (Vidyarajni) 
of the great Peacock. (Nanj. 306, Tok. ed. XXVII, 7). He takes 
upon himself to reproduce faithfully the external form of the 
original. He translates verses in verses; the names of Yaksas in 
numerous syllables do uot easily adapt themselves to the 
pentasyllabic verses in Chinese ; so Yi-tsing was at times compelled 
to amputate the proper names, more often to translate them part by 
part. The famous Amoghavajra. missionary and champioif of 
Tantrik Buddhism in China, could not neglect a text so important 
as the Mahamayuri; he gave in his turn a new translation under 
the title : Fo wm ta ISong ts^io inmg wang king — Sutra of the king 
of knowledge (Vidyarajni), the great Peacock, mother of Buddha 
(Nanjio 307; Tok. ed. XXV, 6). In fact it is a revision of the 
translation of Yi-tsing rather than an original work; Amoghavajra 
was satisfied by retouching the work of his predecessor, utilising 
at times the work of^ Samghabhata. Amoghavajra certainly 
had a Sanskrit text, probably several, of the Mahamayuri in his 
hands; his corrections, therefore, have a special interest be- 
cause they present a judicious selection. Amoghavajra was a 
remarkable scholar and therefore his opinion is worth considera- 
tion. 

M. Nanjio (no. 311) has pointed out a reference in the Che yuan 
fa pao kien Fong tsong In (Nanj. 1612), Comparative catalogue of 
the Yuan collection compiled in 1285-1287 which seems to imply 
the existence in this collection of a parallel edition of the 
Mahamayuri in Sanskrit and Chinese due also to Amoghavajra 
under the title : T^ang fa7i siang IFong ts^io king. The work, if 
it had ever existed, has not been preserved. A Japanese priest 
named Rioun (Ling-yun) has compared the translation of Amogha- 
vajra which he took as the basis with that of Yi-tsing; his work 
is dated 1686 and entitled; Fo mu ta k^ong ts*io ming wang king 
yi Fong; it has been published in the Tokyo edition XXV, 6, p. 
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83a ff.; the part which bears on the list of the tutelary Yaksas 
commences from p. 86a, col. 1. 

The Tibetan translation is found in the section of Rgyud of 
the Kanjur., Vol. XIII de Csoma, XIV of the Peking edition 
(Pelliot Collection). It is due to Silendrabodhi, JhanasiddLi, 
Sakyaprabha and Bande Yo-^es sde. It bears the title : Rig snags 
kyi rgyal mo rma bya chen mo gzuns, which is a literal translation 
of the Sanskrit title. The translation, as usual in Tibetan, is of a 
surprising fidelity and precision. The proper names in it have 
bean translated in the Tibetan way instead of being transliterated. 
The translation is often artificial and fantastic but it is at any rate 
based on the etymology which was current amongst the Indian 
Pandits in those days. 

Besides these materials, I have used two manuscripts : one [DJ 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale (Sanskrit G7) which comes down from 
Burnouf and dated 1749; the other [H.] of the Societe Asiatique 
(no. 20), doubtless modern which is a copy from Hodgson. There is 
a number of manuscripts in the British collection which I should 
have consulted : the Cambridge Collection catalogued by Bendall 
possesses not less than 9 copies of the Pancaraksa, almost all ancient 
(Add. 1688 of the 14th year of Nayapala about 1054 A.l),, Add. 1644 
of 1205 ;Add. 1656 of the 13th century ; Add. 1662 of the 12th-13th cen- 
tury. Add. 1701 of 1389; Add. 1164-1 and 1475 of the 17th century). 
The British Museum has a manuscript of the Pancaraksa (Bendall 
545) of the reign of Vigrahapala- 11th century; two others (Bendall 
544 & 546) dated 1532 and 1576, The Asiatic Society of London has 
two manuscripts (56 and 57), one dated 1767 and the other described 
as ‘‘oldish’*. I did not think a collation necessary on account of the 
practical difficulties; the Chinese and Tibetan, besides represent 
a state of the text which is earlier than the most ancient Nepalese 
manuscript. Their system of writing which does not know the too 
easy confusions of the Indian alphabets furnish an element of solid 
control. Besides, the comparison with the fragments of the Bower 
manuscript, with the rest of the tradition, proves in a convincing 
manner that the text has been handed down with an astonishing 
accuracy even up to the unintelligible syllables of the dharani. 
Besides, the minor errors that are due to the scribes, one difference 
requires to be noted as it is the result of a conscious process viz. the 
Prakritic forms which have been replaced in course of time by 
Classical Sanskrit ones. Bower, p. 222, lb, 2 and 3 karohi; 0. kurn\ 
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p. 225, IVa, 3 sarve satyd sukhd bhontu sarve bhontu j^ndmaydh; 
0. sarve vai sulchinah santu sarve santu nirdmaydh. Another 
point which may be noted in order to avoid discussions 
which might be based on a single word ; it is the epithet dramida 
‘^Dravidian’^ attached to a substantive mantrapaddh (sidhyantu 
7ne dramidd mantrapaddh 0. 219 and 224) which is wanting 
in the three Chinese translations as well as in the corresponding 
passage of the Bower manuscript, (p. 236, 1. 7 = 0.224, end of 
the hrdaya). It is therefore a very late interpolation. The com- 
parison of the mss. will surely help in determining its date, 
It will also help in bringing into relief the most ancient 
state of the text and the special variants which may lead to the 
classification of the families of the manuscripts. It is surprising, 
for example, that the readings of the manuscript D are in general 
agreement with the text followed by Samghabhata (30, 1, Ddrako — 
S; elsewhere Ddruko\ 33, 1 Khorayoind — ^ (loma); elsewhere Khara- 
postd, -posta; 35, 3 Hinguraardane — ^ (and A), elsewhere Nandivar- 
dhane; 50. 1. D. Chatrdgdre = S ; -kdre elsewhere; 52, 4. 1). 
Kausalydvi = S ; elsewhere Vaudlydni or Kausdmhydm: 69, 1, 1). 
Erakakse\ cf. S. a-lo-ko; elsewhere Eka-(Y,), Deva^(E,), Bharu- 
hacche ( 0 . H.). 


II 

TEXT 


1. S. kou-iiii-siin-r’o ( = kuru.siinda); Y. kiu-liu-sun-t’o ( = kurusuncla); A. 
kic-kou'ts’un-na; T. ’khor ba 'jig “circulation-dcstroy” ( = kiakucchan(la') 

S. jx)'to-li-fu (cf. 67, 1); Y. po-ch’a-li tseii ( = pandi-piitra) cf. 67, i; 

A-y- 

T. sky-snar- bn “(flower) sky-smr (patoli)-son.“ 

O. sthalayam; S. tWna (cf. 603); Y, su-t’u-nu (cf. 60.3); A. =:Y; T. 
ba “pillar.” 

S. a-b-po (sic) 'shc-to, note — in the language of the Leang pu-cheng- 
“no glory.” 

Y. a-po-lo-shc'to; A. a-po-lo-ni-to; T. gzan gyis mi thuh “not super- 
seded by another.” 
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»nrg^ gwr«tr ^ irw: « 2 

\ 3 

%«fc«rT =?T3T^f3 ti 4 

^rafltarflfsrsRJT! I 4b 
fir3% 3T^fk?rgHi « 5 

2?^ >T5M52it *ifi^5r: I 6 

2. H. sauro; S. she-lo but the Ming edition has — “Yaksa shen-hien ‘good 
wise’ (Su-bhadra) in the city of she-lo;” A. ( the city of) she-lo; T. 
(Yaksa) brag “rock.” 

S. (the kingdom of) po-t’o (supra 2, i); Y. (the city of) shen-hien ‘good- 
wise’ (Subhadra) A. (the Yaksa) shen-hien; T. groh khytr bzah 
“happy city.” 

S. yu-tan-yue; Y. “the north region;” A. = Y; T. byah pbyogs “north 
region; S. na-p’a; Y. mo-na-p’o; A. mo-na-p’o; T. sid kyi bu ‘son 
of Manu.” 

3. S. pei-chou-lo-po-ni, Note — “in the language of the Leang kin-kang 
shou ‘diamond-hand;’ Y. “diamond-hand;’ A.=Y.; T. lag na rdo~rjt 
“thunderbolt in hand.” 

S. deest., Y. wang-shc (the city of) “house of king;” A.=Y.; T. rgyal 
po'i khab “house of king.’' 

S. ki-she-kiiie; Y. tsiu-fong “vulture peak;” A. = Y.; T. bya rgod 
phuh po “vulture peak.” krtalayah is not a proper name as d’Oldenburg 
thought; S. does nor translate it; Y. translates thus — “he lives in the 
city of ‘the house of king’; his constant sojourn is the vulture-peak;” A 
translates in the same manner; T. bya rgod phuh por gnas byas pa in 
which krtMayah is literally translated as an adjective. 

4. H. trikrtva; T. lang gsum “three times.” 

O. canupayati; T. bar du ’gro byed pa “going to the middle” seems to 
be based on antarayati, 

D. hanumatirc sagarah; T. rgya mch*oi mthayi bar gyi sar “on the land 
between the borders of the oceans.” S.Y.A. do not have this line. 

4b. T. dpag chad bcur ni rnam par gnon., substitutes the word bcur ‘ten’ for 
Sara ‘hundred’ of the original; S.Y.A. do not have this fine. 

5. S. kia-lu-t’o; Y, kic-Iu-t’u; A. kin ’ch*a niao “bird with golden wings;” 

T. mkha Idih “air ” 

O. Vipulo; S. p’i-fu-lo; Y.=:S.=A.; T. rgyas pa “spread out.” 

S. che-to-lo-kiue-ro; Y. che-to-lo-ki-to; A. chc-ro-lo-ki-to; T. sna chogs 
shed pa “diverse-hidden.” 

D. sthirifure; H. Citimukhc; S. ti-li-ti-mu-k’o; Y. ts’eu-ti-mu-k'ia; A. 
che-ti-mu-k*i; T. gnas sgo “place gate.” 

6. Rajagrhe, supra 3, 2; 

O. Vakku^o; S. po-kou-lo; Y. po-kiu-lo; A.=Y. T. ha^kul. 
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7. *S. k’o-to......you-po-k o-to (khata-upakhata); Y. ko-lo-siao ‘small ko-la;’ 

A. ta ^ao hei “great small black;” T. nag fo he nag fo “black 
near-black.” 

S. kia-p’i-lo (kingdom of — ); Y. kie-pi-lo (city of — ); A. = Y.; 1 . ser kya 
yi gnas na “city of the brown.” 
b. Literally translated in Chinese and Tibetan. 

9. S. ko-mo-li [corr. shdj-po-t’o; Y. pan ton tsiu “spot-peas-foot;” A. 
pan tsiu “spot- foot”; T. rkan bkra fo “spotted foot.” 

S. p’l-lo; Y. pi-lo-ye; A. fei-lo-ye; T. ctgra can “having enemy.” 

D. viratcsu; S. p’i-lo-to; *Y. tseu-lo-ch’a ( = ciranij; A. che-lo-to (cirata); 

T. ci^ra-ta. 

S. mo-hi-tsou-Io, Note -in the language of the Leang “ta pci — great 
white.” 

Y. ta tseu tsai “great sovereign;” A. mo-hi-shou; T. dbah fbyHg “lord 
master.” 

10. S. p’idi-hai-p<vti; Y. pi-li-ho-po-ti; A. wu-ho-so-po-ti; T. fhur bu “the 

planet jupiter (Brhaspati).” 

S. sho-wei; Y. she-lo-fa; A, = 5 . T. mhan-yod “understand is.” 

S. so-che-to; Y. so-k’i-tu; A. so-k’i-to; T. gnas bcas fa “place having.” 
S. so-kia-lo; Y. so-kie-lo; A. so-ye-lo; T. rgya mcho “ocean.” 

11. S. fa-sho-lo-you-ti, Note — in the language of the Leang — “kin kang 

chang — ‘diamond arm’;” 

Y. kin kang ch’u “diamond — A. kin kang chang ( = S.); T. 

rdo rje mchon “diamond-arm.” 

S. p’l-sha (var. so) — lo; Y. pi-sho-ll; A. pi-sho-li; T. yahs fa can “extent- 

S. mo-lo; Y. li she “athlete;” A.=Y.; T. gyad- ’athlete.” 

S. ho-li-ping-kia-lo, Note — in the language of the Leang “.she tseu ts’ing 
she — ‘lion-green* ; ’ ’ 

Y. ho-li-ping-kic-lo; A. ho-li-ping-ye-lo; T. sfre*u liar dmar ser ‘monkey- 
.similar-grey.* 

12. S. p’o (var. so)-lo-na; Y. pVIo-na-sse; A. p’o-lo-na-sse; T. ba. ra. na. se. 

S. mo-ho-ko-lo; Y. ta hai “great black;” A.=Y.; T. nag fo che “great 

black.” 

S. chan-po; Y, chan-po; A.=Y.; T. cam- fa. 

S. siu-t*o-U-sho-na, Note — in the language of the Leang — “Shen kien — 
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beautiful to look; ’ Y. sher. hien — “beautiful look;” A. = Y.; T. Ita na 
sdug “beautiful to see;” 

13. S. p’i-fu-niu (=vipnu); Y. fei (var. po)^k’ien-nu ( = vighnu); A. fei-shc- 
tiii; T. khyab ‘jug “penetrating.* 

S. t’o-lo-ko; Y. p’o-lo-kia; A. t’o-lo; T. sgo can “having door;” 

O. dhalano; H. dharanyo (sic); D. Varuno; S. t’odo-nai (commented as 
“to hold”); Y. tVIo-ni; A. t*o-lo-ni; T. 'jin fa fo “holder.” 

H. dvarapariyaih; D. -palayarh; S. t’o-lo-po-pi; Y. hu men “guard gate;” 
A. = Y.; T. sgo drtih “door-near.” 

S. p’i-p’i-sho-na, Note — in the language of the Lcang- “k’o wei — 
‘redoubtable;” Y. k’o wei hing “redoubtable figure;” A. = Y.; T. ’jigs 
byed “terrifying.” 

H. tamravarnyarh; D. amravarnayaih; S. tan-lo-po-mo, Note — in the 
language of the Leang — shu t’ong she “colour of burnt copper;” Y. ch’e 
t’ong che “colour of red copper;” A. t’ong she “copfx?r colour;” T. zans 
kyi ’dab ma “copper leaf” (-parna). 

*S. sha-ye-cho ( = sayaca); Y. u-lo-kia; A. u-lo-kia; T. prah gi ’gro 

“serpent- go.” 

D. madanah; S. mo-t’o-na; Y. mo-ta-na; A. = Y.; T. ’jmos pa po- 
“oppressor.” 

15. S. lin “forest;” Y. k’oang-yc “jungle;” A. k’oang-ye lin “forest of 
jungle;” T. *^rOj^-“jungle.” 

S. a-to-p’o; Y. k’oang-ye “jungle;” A. a-ch’a-po-k’u; T. 'brog gnas po- 
“jungle leaving.” 

S. kia-p’i-lo; Y. kie-pi-lo; A.=:Y.; T. ser skya “brown.” 

D. Vasudhanyake; S. to ku “much cereal;” Y. to ts’ai “much wealth” 
(-dhana); A. to tao “much rice;” T. *hm mans “much grain.” 

16. S. yu-sho-ye-ni; Y. u-she-ni; A.=Y.; T. *phags rgyal “risen-victorioiis.** 
$. p’o-siu-to-lo; Y. hu-she “guard-world;” A.~Y.; T. nor bsruh “treasure- 
guard.” 

O.D.H. Vasubhumi; S. p’o-pu-ti ( = Vabhuti); *Y. po-su-pu-mi ( = Vasu- 
bhumi); A. wa-su-pu-ti ( = Vasubhuti); T. nor ’hyor “treasure-full” 
(=Vasubhuti). 

*S. p’o-lan-ti ( = varanti); *Y. ho-Ia-man-ti ( = ravanti); *A. a-lo-wan-ti 

( = arvanti); T. bsrHn hyed “protection do” (=avanti\ 

17. ^S. k’iou-Iou-ko ( = guruka); Y. po-Io-kia, *A. shui t*icn “god of water” 
(=Varuna); T. gso ba “maintainer”(gso=bhar-); 
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S. p’o-lou-ko-ch’o; Y. po-lu-kic-cho; A. po-lu-kie-ts’c; F. gso ba'i mtha 
“border of rnaintaincr.” 

S. nan-r’o; Y. huan hi “joyful;” A. = Y.; T. dgabo “joyful.” 

O., H. nandapurc; b. ariian-t’o-fu-lo; Y. huan hi “joyful;” A. — Y.; T. 

he dga groh khyer “ncai -joyful-city” ( = ananda-). 

18. S. a-kiu-lou-t’o-fen (corr. ko) [YaksaJ; Y. slien shui “higher water’ 
[kingdom]; A. = Y.; T, chu mchog “excellent water” [place]. 

D. maladhara; S. mo-li-to-Io — Note: in the language of the Leang 
-“che liua man — ‘hold flower-garland’;” Y. che man — i‘hold ga land;’ 
A — Y.; T. fhreh ba ’pn “garland hold.” 

S. a-nan-t’o (the commentary wrongly given here bears on Sukladaihstra, 
19, i infra)\ Y. = S.; A.=:Y.; T. kun dga “complete happy.” 

O. maiaparyate; D. maruparvate; H. maraparvatc; S. pv)-lo-po-to 

(“parpatal; Y. mo-lo-po-po-che ( = marapa[r] pate); A. mo-lo-po-ch’a 
(“inarapap); T. ^chi med sa zug “immortal -carth-grca.se” ( = amara- 
parpata). 

19. S. .shu-ko— lo-t’ang-sho-to-Io, Note — in the language of the Leang — “pc 

ya “white tooth” (this note has been wrongly placed in i8, 3 sHpra'^\ Y. 

pc-ya-ch’c “white tooth;” A. = Y.; T. mche ba dkar “tooth white.” 

D. Suvastusu; H. Surastresu; S. siu-po-tou-nan ( = Suvastrmam), Note- - 
in the language of the Leang “shen ch’u- ‘good place’;” Y. sheng miao 
ch’u — ‘excellent place;’ A. sheng miao ch’eng “excellent city;” T. dhos 
hzah “good thing” ( = .suvastu). 

S. in.serts at the end of this first enumeration — “Such are the Yaksas 
who follow the Buddha when he goes about to convert,” ti-Ii-t’o-nan, 
Note — in the language of the Leang “kien ming- ‘solid name’;” Y. kien- 
ku ming “.solid name;” A.=Y.; T. mi (corr. mih) brtan pa “name firm.” 
S. mo-sseu-ti-ko ( = masitika); *Y. a-p’an (var. li)-ti ( = avanti or ariti); 
mo-so-ti ( = masati); T. gzi can “shining” ( = tapasvin?\ 

20. S. mo-ho-ki-li, Note — in the language of the Leang “ta shan— ‘great 
mountain’;” Y. ta sjian “great mountain;” A.=Y.; T. ri chen “great 
mountain.” 

S. ki-li-na-kia-lo (com. shan ch’eng — ‘mountain city’); Y. shan ch’eng — 
“mountain city;” A.=Y.: T. ri Idan groh khyer “having mountain city.” 
S. p’o-so-p’o; Y. p’o-sa-p’o; A.=Y.; T. nor gyi bu “.son of treasure.” 

S. pi-chc-sho; Y. pi-ti-.she; A. fei-ni-.she; T. phyogs mchams “cardinal 
regions,” 

21. S. lu-hi-to-ko; Y. lu-hi-te; A. lu-hl-to; T. skya yod “red.” 
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S. ko-ti-chc; Y. kia-li-ki; A. kie-ti-k’i; T. sP 7 m dmg bn “son of the 
Krttika; ’’ 

S. translates: “the Yaksa Tong tseu ‘boy’ is glorious in the world” (see 
infra, 22, 2); Y. uanslates : “the divine Yaksa T’ong tseu resides in the 
kingdom of Ming ch’eng “glory’;” A. translates: “this Yaksa T’ong tseu, 
his name is heard in the great city;” T. gzon nn zes ‘jig rten grags pa 
spyod “famous as Boy, he has the glory of the world.” 

22. S. ch’an-t’o-ko-lo (^chandakara); *Y. p’in-t’o shan “the mountain 
Vindhya;” A.=Y.; T. W mai gram “bank of bamboo” (=:Vcnu-). 

S. sha-to-p’o-hou, Note — in the language of the Leang — “pc kien - 
‘hundred shoulders’” [this note is placed wrongly at the end of the words 
“the Yaksa, Boy is glorious in the world” — supra 21, 3; S. puts together 
the last pada of 21 with the first pada of 22 and translates — ” the Yaksa- 
Boy (=:Kumara) resides with the Yaksa — Hundred-shoulders in the king- 
dom of ch’an-t’o-ko-lo] . Y. pai pi “hundred hands;” A.=Y.; T. lag rgya 
“hundred hands.” 

S. kia-ling-kia; Y. kie-ling-kia; A.=:Y.; T. kadin-ga. 

S. pi-li-hai-lo-t’o, Note — in the language of the Leang — “ta cho — ‘gicat 
chariot’” (this note has been wrongly placed after Duryodhana, infra 23, 
i); Y. kuang cho — “large chariot;” A = Y.; T. sin rta che “great chariot.” 

23. S. t’ou-lou-yu-t’o-na, Note — in the language of the Leang “pu-k’o hi 

impossible to resist;” Y. neng cheng chan — “capable of overcoming in 
fight;” A.=Y.; T. thuh par dkd — “difficult to overcome;” 

S. a-k’i-nai (=:aghna); Y. su-lu-kin-na; A.=:Y.; T. ’gro joms— “go to 

kill.” 

S. a-shou-na; Y. a-shu-na; A. hiung meng — “very brave;” T. srid sgrub — 
“white.” 

O. arjunavanaih; S. a-shou-na lin — “forest of Arjuna;” Y. hiung meng 
(kuo) — “(the kingdom of) very brave;” A. a-tsu-na lin — “forest of Arjuna;” 

T. srid sgrub nags “arjuna forest.” 

24. S. mo-t’o-nai (Yaksa); Y. mo-ta-ni (kingdom) A. mo-ta-na (kingdom): 

*T. 'joms pa — “oppressor” (Yaksa). 

S. man-t’o-p’o (kingdom); Y. man-ch’a-pu (Yaksa); A. a-na-po (corr. 

man?); T. 'dun khan — “room of parlour” (place). 

S. iki-li-kou-to (translated in the same text as) shan ting — “mountain 
summit;” Y. shan fong “mountain peak;” A.s^Y.; T. ri hreegs “mountain 
.accumulated.” 

S. mo-lo-p’o; Y. moda-p’o; A.=:Y.; T- phreh ha bsruh “garland pro:<5Ct ” 
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25. D. katlius; *S. pui-t’o-b ( = bintlra); *Y. ho-lu-ta-lo (—rudraj; ^'A. lu- 
nai-lo ( — luclra) T. hzah po-“bcautifiil” (bhadra). 

S. lou-hi-to; *Y. ho'lu-ta-lo (=:rudra); A. lu-hi-to ma (ma = asva, 
“horse); T, rta dmar — “red horse.’* 

D. Sarvabhaksas; S. sa-p’o-po-t’o-lo, Y. Yilsie hien “all wise” (sarva- 
bhadra); *A. Yi tsic she — “all eat” (sarva-bhaksa); T. thams cad hzah “all 
good” (sarva-bhadra). 

O. 'salake; H. nialave; S. sho-ko-lo; *Y. she-kic-che ( = sakate); A. she- 
kic-lo; T. ma rjogs “incomplete” ( = sakala). 

ah. S. shu-ti'lo-ko; Y. shao-che-lo-kia; A. shao-chc-lo-'k’i; T. shems fa can 
“proud.” 

S. po-li-to-ko; Y. po-li-to-kia; A. po-li-tc-kia; T. skyoh fa fo “protector.” 
S. sa-t’o-p’o-ho (Yaksa): Y. Shang chu “chief of merchants;” A.=Y.; T. 
ded po«-“caravan chief.” 

S. t’o-ni-so-lo (Yaksa); Y. fong ts’ai “abundant treasure;” A. ts’ai tseu 
tsai-“sovereign of treasures;” T. nor gyi dbah fhyHgo-% the master of 
treasures.*’ 

27. S. a-shc-tan-sho-ye (the Yaksa Sarthavaha and Dhanesvara both live 
there); Y. nan sheng “difficult to surpass” (the Yaksa S. and Dh. both 
live there'; A. nan sheng (place of S. and Dh.); T. ma rgyal rgya 
“conquer unconquered.” 

O. kutastho; S. kou-to tang-so-tu-lo; Y. fong ya “peak tooth;” A. = Y.; 

T. mche ha geigs “.show teeth.” 

S. p’o-siu-pO-t’o-Io; Y. she-hien-“worId happy;” A. = Y.; T. nor hzah- 
“treasure happy.” 

O.D. vasatisu; S. p’o-so-ti; Y. po-so-ti; A. = Y.; T. gnas can “having 
place.” 

28. S. she-p’o; Y. she-p’o; A.=Y.; T. ii-ha “pacified.” 

O., H. Sivapuradhane; S. she-p’o-fu-lo-ho-lo; Y. she she po ch’eng 
“food — Siva-city” (-aharaV, A.=Y.; T. zi bai groh ten “of the pacified city 
take” (/e« = ahara). 

S. she-p’o-po-t’o-Io; Y. tsi tsing hien “peaceful wise;” A.=:Y.; T. zi ha 
hzah fo -“appeased beautiful.” 

^S. she-sha-na (=sisana); Y. k’o wei — “redoubtable;” A.=Y.; T. *jigs 
byed — “terrifying.** 

29. S. yin-t*o-lo; Y.=:S.=A.; T. dbah fo “master.** 
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S. yin-t’o-lo-p’o-t’o ( = in(lravadha); Y. yin-t’o-lo; A.=Y.; T. dbah groh 
“inaster* city.” 

S. fu-sha-po-che-tou; Y. hua ch’uang “fiower banner;” A. = Y.; T. me- 
tag nog — “fiower lightning.” 

S. she-lo-pu-lo; *Y. tsi tsing ch’eng — “peaceful city ( = 5 ivapura);” 
A. = Y.; T. rdo groh — “stone city.” 

30. O., D. darako; S. t’o-lo-ko (=daraka); Y. t’o-liu (=darii); A. na-lu-kia 
( = daruka); T. sin “wood” (—dam). 

O., D. daraka — ; S. t’o-lo-pu-lo; Y. t’o-lu ch'eng; A. na-lu-kia-ch’eng; 

T. Hh gi groh khyer-^'" City of wood.” 

S. ko-p’i-lo; H. t’ou huang she — “head yellow colour;” A. kie-pi-lo; 

T. ser sky a “grey.” 

H. vallusu; O. varnisu; S. po-na (vana); Y. po-nu ( = va[rjnu); A. pa 
(cor. she) ch’eng — “colour-city” (=:varna); T. kha dog can “having 
colour.” 

31. S. mo-ni-po't’o'lo; Y. pao hien — “jewel wise;” A. = Y.; T. nor hu bzah — 
“precious stone — beautiful.'’ 

S. p’o-lo-mo-ti-ye; Y. fan-mo-fa-ti; A.=Y.; T. chans ba Idan fa 
“having Brahma.” 

S. fen-ni-po-t’o-lo; man hien — “full wise;” A. = Y.; T. gah ba bzah — 
“full beautiful.” 

32. S. po-lo-mo-t’o-na; Y. hiang fu t’a — “overcome others” ( — para-); A. 
neng ts’uei t’a — “overcome others” ( = para-); T. *ioms fa fo “oppressor.” 
S. k’ien-t’o-Io; Y. kien-to-lo; A. = Y.; T. ba lah ’jin “cow-ho!d.” 

S. cho-ch’a-shi-lo; Y. te-ch’a-shi-lo; A. — Y.; T. rdo-’ jog “cut stone.” 

S. po-lo-p’an-sho-na; Y. neng ts'uei t’a (sufra) — “overcome others;” A. 
neng kuai — “destroyer;” T. rab tu ’jams fa “very-oppressor.” 

33. H. kharaposta; D. kharayoma; ’*‘ 5 . k’o-lo-lu-ma (=kharaloma); Y. k’ie- 
lo-pu-su'tu; A. liu p’i “ass skin;” T. boh bsruh sil — “ass-kcep fpa?]- 
cymbal (?).” 

H. dalasaile; S. ch’o-t*o-she-Io (=chardasaila?); Y. = S.; A. t’li shan — 
“vomit mountain;” T. skyugs fa yi ri “mountain of vomitted” : probably 
— charda^aila. 

34. S. ti-li-kiue-to; Y. san hu “three guards;” A. san mi — “three-secrets;” T. 
gsum sbas — “three secret.” 

^S. a-nou-ho-ti-Io ( = anuhatira); *Y. a-nu-po ho ngan — “bank of river 
Anupa;” *A. a-nu-po ho che — “by the side of the river Anupa;” T. 
*gram fa Idan hogs — “bank of that which has jaw” (hanumati). 
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D. raudrake; S. lu-lou-ko; Y. lu-lou-kia; A.=Y.; T. ho^iu (?). 

S. po-lo-p’ang-ko-Io; Y. fa kuang ming — “emit light;” A. = Y.; T. 'od 
byed. “light make.” 

35. S. naivt’i; Y.=S.; A, hi — “joy;” T. dga ha can — “having joy.” 

S. po-t’o-na; Y. po-ta-na; A. ch’ang — “increase;” T. 'phel byed — “make 
increase.” 

D. hihgumardane; *S. hing-kiu-po-t’o na ( — hihguvardhana); Y. nan-t’i; 
*A. hi-yu ts’uci — “grind hi-gii;” T. dga ha fhel byed — “make increase 
joy.” 

36. O. vapilo; D. vasilo; *S. p’o-pi-lo (=vapiIo); *Y. po-yi-lii (r^vayilo); 
*A.— Y.; T. rltih Idan pa “who has wind” ( = vayilo). 

O. vapibhumiye; H. vayibhutiye; D. vayubhumiyc; *S. p’o-kiu (var, 
koVho-pu-mi ( = vaguha fvaghu] bhumi); Y. p’o-yi ri (=vayi dearth 
[bhumi]); A.=Y.; T. rlnh gi sa — “earth of wind.” 

*S. p’o-ko (=^baka); Y. lan-po ( = lampa); A. = Y.; T. 'phurt bar gyur — 
“fall in ruins” (corr. 'phyah bar gyur — “to be suspended).” 

S. ko-lo-ho-pi'li-ye; Y. ngai ton cheng “love quarrels;” A.=Y.; T. 'thab 
dga' ba — “love quarrels.” 

37. S. mo-t’ou-lo; Y. mo-tu-lo; A. mo-t’u-lo; T. beam brlag — “conquered 
killed.” 

S. kie-t’o-p’o-ko; Y. kie-ta-po; A. ye-ta-p’o; T. bon bn “ass.” 

S. lang-ko; Y. leng-kia; A. = Y.; T. lari ka. 

S. ko-Io-shu-t’o-lo; Y. p’ing fu “jar-belly;” A. ping fu “jar belly;” T. 
hnm p'ai Ito — “belly of jar.” 

38. D. suryc; S. siu-na; Y. su-na; A.=Y.; T. rab namn — “very deficient” 
(su-una); S. siu-li-ye-po-lo-p'o; Y. je kuang ming — “light of the sun;” 
A.=Y.; T. ni ’od — “light of the sun.” 

D.H. girimandas; O. hirimandas; S. k’i-li-wen-t’o (=miirida); Y. p’ing 
t’ou shan “level head mountain” (=s-munda); T. ri mgo — “mountain 
head.” 

D. sthulake; ""S. t’ou-lo-ho (=thrilaha): Y. kiao-sa-Io; A. = Y.; T. ko-sa-lo. 

39. S. p’i-sho-ye; Y. sheng “victorious;” A.=:Y.; T. rnam par rgyai “much 
victorious.” 

O. vijayanta.s; S. pi-sho-yen-to; Y. ta sheng “great victorious;” A. = Y.; 

T. rnam rgyai Idan — “having full victory.” 

O. p^damathure; D.H. pandu-; S, p’an-t’ou-mo-t ou-lo (=patidu-); Y. 
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pan-ch’e (Corean t’o) ( = pandi, panda); A. pan-ni ( = pandi);T. dkar pc 
hcom brlag “pale ( = pandu) — conquered-killed.” 

40. S. mo-lo-ye shan ( — mountain); Y. mo-lo-ye; A.=Y.; T. ma-la-ya. 

S. fen-na-ko; Y. pu-liu-na; A. yuan man — “all full.” T. gah hfl — “full.” 
*S. k’i-lo-ko { = keraka); *Y. k’i-lo (=kera); *A. ki-lo-to ( = kerata); 

T. ti se gahs ( = kailasa). 

S. kin-na-lo; Y.=S. = A.; T. mi ’am ci “which man?” 

41. D. santesu; S. p’an-t’o (=panda); Y. p’an-ch’a ( = panda); A. p’an-na 
( = panda); T. pon dr a, 

*S. mi-k’o-po-ni ( = nieghapani); Y. hu-yun — “guard-cloud” ( = nicgha- 
pfili); *A = Y.; T. sprin gyi phreh can — “having garland of clouds.” 

S. po-ti-t’o-na; Y. po-ti-sho-ch’a; A. ngan ti “peaceful installation;” T. 
rab tu gnas — “excellent position.’* 

S. k’an-to-ko; Y. kien-ta-kia; A. kien-na-kia; T. dum bu bu “making 
into pieces.” 

42. S. pi-teng-kia-Io; Y. pi-teng-kie-li; A. pi-teng-ye-li; T. pi tan ga lya, 
S. seng-ko-Ii; Y. seiig-ko-lo ( = samkara); A. seng-kia-li; T. yah dag 
byed — “completely done.” 

S. to-lang-kia-ti ( = tarahgati); Y. ta po — “big waves;” A. tan-lcng-yc' 
ti ( = tarahgati); T. rlabs dan Idan “which has waves.” 

S. su-k’o-p’o-ho; Y. neng yin yo — “can bring joy;” A. yin yo “bring 
joy;” T. bde byed — “happiness make.*’ 

43. ' S. na-sseu-ko; Y. na-sseu-kia; A. na-sseu-k’i; T. sna nas bymi — “coinc 

from nose.” 

S. ^un-t’o-lo; Y. = S. = A.; T. mjes “beautiful.” 

S. a-seng-kia; Y. =S. = A.; T. ma chags pa — “without attachment.” 

S. po-Vou-ko-tan (pronounced ch’a) (Yaksa); Y. p’o-lu-kie-ch’b; A. = Y.; 

T. gso bat mthd — “bank of supporter” (gjo = bhar-). 

44. O.H. nandike ca; S. nan-t’i-ko; Y. nan-t’i (kingdom) f=nandike]; A. 
nan-ni (Yaksa); T. dgd byed — “cause joy*’ ( = Yaksa). 

S. pi-to-nan-t’i; Y. pi-to-nan-t*i; A, tseu nan-t’i “Son Nandi;” T. pha 
dgd — “rejoice father.” 

S. p*i-lo; Y. pi-lo; A. “these two Yaksas” ( = Yaksau); T. dpa’ 
( = heroes). 

S. ko-lo-ho-to-ko; Y. ko-Io-ko-ki; A. kie-ho-ch*a-kia; T. gser gyi lag 
pa — “hand of gold.” 
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45. S. lan-fu-t'o-lo; Y. ta-fu “large belly;’’ A. chong £u “hanging belly;’’ 1 ’. 
Ito phyan po — “hanging belly/’ 

S. kia-ling'kia {=sHpra 22:, 3); Y. kie-ling-kia {^^sHpra, 22, 3); A. = Y.; 
rr. ka lih ga. 

D. kosalay^; H. kausalyayarii; S. kiu'So-lo; Y. kiao-sa-lo {supr^ 38, 4); 
A.=Y.; T. ko sa la, 

S. mo-ho-pu-sho; Y. ta pi “great arm;’’ A. = Y.; T. nag (corr. lag) po 
die “great arm.’’ 

46. S. sa-ti'ko; Y. so-si-ti'kia; A. so-si-ti-kia TJge ba — “happiness.’ 

S. sa-ti-kn-di’a; Y. so-ti-kie-di’a; A. so-ti-kie-di’a; T. cige bai pho 
bran — “palace of happiness.” 

S. p’o-na-p’o-sseu; Y. lin chong chu — “to live in die forest;’’ A. = Y.; 
ba-ra-na-se ( = VMnasi). 

S. ,po-lo-ko; Y. po-lo-kia; A. so (corr. p’o)-lo-kia; T. skyoh pa — 
“protector.” 

47. S. to-che-so-kan-t’o; Y. sai-kicn-t’o ( = skandha); A. tan-che kicn 
( = tad + shoultler [skandhaj); T. *gram Idm phuh po — ^“having side- 
shoulder.” 

S. po-t’o-lo-kan-t’o (=:kanda); Y. hien eul “wise ear;” A. = Y.; T. rna 
ha bzah “car-beautiful.” 

S. so-t’o-fu-lo; Y. shang man “constant full” ( = satpura); A. liu-man 
“six full;” T. groh khyer drug “six cities.” 

S. t’o-na-ho-Jo ( = dhanahara); *Y. shou ts’ai “receive treasures;” A. 
.sheng ts’ai “conquer treasures;” T. nor gzan po “treasure other” (dhana- 
parah?). 

48. ,S. pi-lo-mo'ko; Y. pi-Io-mo-kia; A. p’i-Io-mo-kia; T. mtha” ma “end.” 
S, p’o-Io; Y. yu li — “having force;” A. k’i li “vigour;” T. stobs can — 
“having force.” 

S. a-p*an-ti; Y. = S.=A.; T. srun ha can — “having protection.” 

S. pi-li-ye-t’o-Ii-sho-na; Y. hi kien — “joy-view;” A. = Y.; T. mthoh dga* 
ba “view-agreeable.” 

49. D. gonardanc; *S. kiu-kie-t’o-na (=gogardana); *Y. niu hi “cow joy” (go- 
nandana); A. niu ts’uei “cow-oppress” (go-mardana); T. ha lah *joms 
“ct)w-crush.” 

S. she-k*an-ti; Y. she-kien-chc; A. she-kien-t’o; T. gcug phud 
“having a top knot.” 


can 
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S. pi-ch’e-sho (=:vidisa); Y. fang wci “cardin il points;” A. fci-ni-she 
(sufra, 20, 4); T. fhyogs mchams “cardinal points.” 

*S. an-sho-na-pi-li-ye (anjanapriya); Y. ngai ho chang “love join palm;” 
A. = Y.; T. th^l mo dga -“palms happy.” 

50. D. chattragarc; S. ch’o-to-lo-kia-lo; Y. kai hing “umbrella form;” A.=Y.; 

T, gdugs dra “umbrella like.” 

S. pa-she-ti-to-ko; Y. pi-sho-che-to-kia; A. = Y.; T. bkris pa po “sur- 
rounded.” 

S. ti-li-pu-lo; Y. san ts’eng “three storeys;” A. = Y.; *T. gron khycr 
drug “city-six.” 

S. mo-ko-Ian-t’o-mo; Y. mo-kie-lan-t’an-mo; A. t’iao mo-kien- “vanquish 
makara;” T. chu srm *dul “acquatic monster — vanquish.” 

O.H.D. erakakse; S. yi-ko-kio-ch’a; Y. yi yi “sole side;” A. = Y.; T. 
chan chin geig — “ sole;” 

S. p’i-sho-Io ( = visala); Y. kuang mu “large-eye;” A.=Y.; T. mig yahs 
pa — “eye vast.” 

O.H. gudakas; *S. a-Ian-p*o (=:alamba); Y. she an-ch*a “cat anda” 

( = andabhaksa?); A. an-nan-p’o ( = andabha); T. sgo ha U ^od “light of 
egg” ( = andabha). 

D. candanapure; *S. cho-lou-t’an-p’o-Io (=carudambara); Y. wu-t’an- 
p’o-lo; A. you-t’an-po-Io; T. u-dum~ba-ra, 

52. *S, mo-ho-p’o-kia ( = mahabhagaV, *Y. wu siang-fen — “without reciprocal 

division” ( = anabhaga.'^) A. wu k’ong yong “without use artificial;” T. 
Ihuh gyis grub — “spK)ntaneously realised.” 

O.H. vaisalyaih, D. kausalyam; S. kiu-so-li (==kosali); Y. kiao-shan-p*i 
(=kausambi); A. kiao-shen-mi (=kausambi); T. ko u-sam-bi. 

*S. she-ko-mo-ti (=sikamati); Y. tsi tsing yi “peaceful thought;” A. =Y.; 

T. zi-ldan “having peace.” 

S. p’i-lou-cho-lo ( = virocala); Y. pi-Iu-cho-na; A. wei-Iu-cho-na; T, rnam 
par snam byed — “specially shining.” 

53. S. a-hi-ch’o-to-lo; Y. she kai — “serpent umbrella;” A.=Y.; T, sbrul gyi 
gdugs “serpent umbrella.’* 

O.D. caritakah; H. ca citrakah; S. chodo-ti-ko (=caratika); Y. tso yo — 
“make joy” (=ratika?); A. = S.; T. dga* ha po — “happy.” 

S. kan-pw-li; Y. kien-pi-lo-kia (kampillaka); A. kien-pi-li; T. gyo ha 
*jin — “agitation hold” (kamp-*fla). 

S. ko-pi-lo; Y. huang she “yellow colour;” A. ch’c haung she “red yellow 
colour;” T. j<?r skya — “grey.” 
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54. 'A. S. p’o-kiu-lo; Y. po-kiu-Io; A.=Y.; T. bak-ku-la. 

O. cajihayanyaiii; *S. pin (Corean lei) — shc-ho-na; Y. wu-she-ho-na; 
A. = Y.; T. gycn dpt 'gro “go rising.” 

O. mandalyam; S. man-t’o-po (manclava, the Yaksa with Bakula and 
Purnaka at P’in-shc-ho-na); Y. man-ch’a-pi; A. man-na-pi; T. shin po thoh 
phyed — “substance [ = nianda] — obtain-half.” 

S. fen-na-ko (as supra, 40, 2); Y. pu-liu-na [supra, 40, 2); A. pu-la-na; 

J . gah'ba — “full.” 

55. H. naiganicyas; S. ni-kia-mi-so; Y. ni-kia-mi-sha; A. ning-kia-mi-sha; T. 

groh rdal chol — “town-search” ( = naiganiesa). 

S. pan-cho-li; Y. pan-cho-lo; A. pan-cho-li; T. Iha rnhas (.^ mhal ) — 
“five power” (matrice?). 

S. 'po-lo-so; Y. poda-sa-p’u; A: nan ts’uci “difficult crush;” T. 'du ha 
mchog — “press excellent.” 

O.D. rajasahvaye; H. gatasakaye; S. kia-sho (=rgaja); Y. kic-sho ( = gaja); 
A. ye-tu-so ( = gatosa); T. glah chen brjod — “elephant name.” 

56. *S. po-na; Y. p’o-lou-na; A, shui t’icn — “god of water;” T. chu lhai yul 

— “country of the god of water.” 

S. t’o-Ii-t’o-ho-t’o-nou; Y. kicn-chc “solid *A. kicn kie — “solid 

chin” (=:drdhadhanu); T. gzu-bst^n “bow firm.” 

O. yodohiye; D. yo py eva ca; S. yao-t’o; Y. = S.; A. tou chen — “fight;” 

T. gyul 'gyed Idan — “fighter.” 

S. pu-lan-sho-na (corr. ye); Y. pii-lan-shc-ye; A. pu-lan-shc-ye; T. groh 
khyer rgyal — “city conqueror.” 

57. S. kou-lu-ki-to-lo; Y. ku-lu-ch’an-tan-lo; A. kiu-Iu-t’u (~kuru earth); T. 
sgra nan zih “bad-sound [ku-ru] — field.” 

The three Chinese translations have — “the two Yak.sa kings” but the T. 
read “Yaksendro” and translated it as gnod sbyin dbah, isolating it from 
the rest. 

O. tarakkakutarakkakau; D. tarkikakutararkikau; S. kiu-p’o-lo-kn 
( — kuvaraka); Y. tan-Io-kia ( = taraka); and kiu-tan-lo-kia ( = kutaraka); 
A.=:Y.; T. ghi dan rgyal nan rgyal ghi na “Sun (=:a,rka) and victory- 
difficult (ku'tara?) in victory-sun (=tara[?]arka);” it read — tararkkc 
kutararkkakau. 

58. H. jata; the Chinese and Tibetan have “reputed” ( = khyata). 

S. “the two Yaksi (ya-ch’a niu) mo-hu-lou-ko-mi-ko-Io;” Y. “the two 
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Yaksi ta (great) nu-lu-k’ia-lo and also mi-ko-lo;” A—Y \ T. “as Yaksi, 
famous at that very place — gtum (corr. gtun) chen gser gyi *od dfag can 

(corr. ’ogs fags can) — ‘ , belt-having.’” 

39. S. pa-ti-ho-ni-nai ( = vyatihaninah); Y. p’l-ti-po-ti (=:vyatipati); A. we- 
ti-po-ti; T. gnod far byed “make suffer.” 

S. si-ta; Y. ch’cng rsiu chong-shc “accomplish all things;” A. yi ch’cng 
tsiu “object-accomplish;’* T. don grub — “meaning realised.” 

S. “in the kingdom of A-ye-ti-po-yc (corr. iia); Y. at A-yc-ti; A. in the 
forest of A-yc-ti; T. 'byuh bar byed nags “to forest of taking out.” 

60. O. Siddhapatras; S. si-t’o-ye-to-lo; Y. si-t’o-ye-tan-lo; A. wang chVng 
tsiu “go accomplished;” T. ’gro ba drug (corr. grub) fa “going realised.” 
S. so-lu-k’o-na; Y. su-lii-kin-na (23. 2); A.=Y.; T. ’gro foms “go kill.” 
O. sphalayam; S. so-t’ou-na (cf. i, 3); Y. su-r’u-na (cf. i, 3'); A. su-t’u- 
lo ( = sthrila); T. ka ba — “pillar.” 

61. S. “the two Yaksas Seng-kia-po-lo (note — in the language of the Lcang — 
she tscu li, hu-li — “force of lion” | —.siriihabala) and “force of tiger” 
[ = vyaghrabala]) live at Kotivarsa {mfra^ 62, i); Y. she tscu li piu li, 
Kotivarsa etc. {infra 62, i); A. hu li; she tscu li; both having the force of 
great lions, Kotivarsa etc. (infra 62, i); T. “at sen g€*i stabs force of 
lion ( = sirhbala, name of place), the two Yaksas sen ge stag stabs med 
byed lion-tiger-without-force-makc.’” 

62. S. kiu-ti-po-H-sha (kuo) (kingdom); Y. kiu-che-p’o-li-sha (Yaksa); A. kiu- 
chc nien ( = koti year; Yaksa); T. bye ba 'dab — “myriad-leaf (place). 

S. mo-ho-sien-na; Y. mo-ho-si-na; A. ta tsiang “great commander; T. 
sdc fo chc “great chief of army.” 

*S. a-mo-lo-pu-!an-sho-ye ( = amarapuramjaya)-kingdom; Y. pu-Ian-she-yc 
(kingdom); A. t’o sheng kuan “other conquer palace;” T. gzan gyi gran 
las rgyal — “conqueror of others’ city” (Yaksa). 

63. S. fu-po-t’an-tCi; Y. hua ch’e “flower tooth;” A. = Y.; T. me tog so 
“flower tooth.” 

S. chan-po (12,3); Y. chan-po (12, 3); A. = Y.; T. cam-fa. 

S. mo-kia-to; Y. mo-k’ic-t’o; A. mo-kie-t’o; T. mnam dga ba “equal 
happy” (corr. nams Vharming’l 

*S. wu shan — “five mountains; Y. shan hing — “mountain march;*’ 
A.=Y.; T. ri mnias — “mountain.” 
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6/}. S. kiu-yu-k’iu (Yaksa); Y. kiu-yu-kia (place); A. =Y.; T. ba Ian shyor — 
(“bulls yoke) — (place). 

*S. kiu-p’o-tu (r^guvam); Y. po-po-to; A. — Y.; T. ri “mountain.” 

*S. siu-t’u (corr. shai)-na; Y. su-she-nu; A. su-shai-na; T. sde hzah 
“army fine.” 

S. na-kia-lo; Note — in the language of the Lcang — na-kie; Y. na-kie-lo; 
A. na-yc-lo; T. groh khycr “city.” 

65. S. p’i-lo-p'o-ho; Y. p’i-Io-p’o-hu; A. yong pi — “brave arms;” T. lags pa 
dpa — “arms brave” for Saketa S., Y. A. T. as supra 10, 3. 

O. kakatyam; S. ko-ti; Y. ko-kie-ti; A. ko-k’ien-ti; T. kha (corr. khvd) 
la byin “to crow give.” 

S. siu-k’o-p’o-ho; Y. neng yin ya “can produce joy;” A. =Y.; T. bde 
byed — “happiness make.” 

66. S. kao shan pi; Y. kiaO'shen-p’i (52, 2); A. kiao-shcn-mi (52, 2); T. 
kau~s*am ba (var. bhi). 

S. a-na-yc-so; Y. wu lao kiiicn “without fatigue;” A. = Y.; T. chags 
mrd — “without passion.” 

S. po-t’o-Ii-ko; Y. hien shen “wise good;” A. = Y.; T. bzan po can 
“having happiness.” Bhadrikah — same as the preceding name. 

67. S. po-to-li-fu-to-Io; Y. po-ch’a-li; A. = Y.; T. skya snar can gyi Im 
“the son of .some one who has sky sn]ar~ patali flower.” 

S. pU'to-mu-k’o; Y. p’u-to mien (-face); A. = Y.; T. 'byuh poU gdon — 
“face of being.” 

68. S. a-.shu-k’o; Y. wu-yu “without sorrow;” A. = Y.; T. mya nan med — 
“without torment.” 

O.H. kaheisu; D. sakete; *S. yi-ko-cho (==ekaca); Y. kia-shi (=:kasi); A. 
kia-chc (=kaca); T. *chih ba “glass” (=kaca). 

S. an-p’o-ch’a; Y. an-p’o-sho-ch'a; A.=Y.; T. ma la gnas “in mother 
( = amba') live (stha).” 

S. ko-tan-ko-to; Y. kie-ting (chengV-kic-ch’a; A. kie-cheng-kie-ch’a; T. 
U than — “who makes all eflForts.” 

69. O.H. bharukacche; D. crakakse; *S. a-lo-ko (=alaka); T. chan chin 

geig “ unique” (=ekakaksa). 

S. sl-ta; Y. ch’eng tsiu yi (59.2A) “object accomplished;” A.=Y.; T. 
don grub “meaning realised.” 

D. mardanas; *S. mi-li-t’ou-ko (=mrduka); *Y. huan hi (17, 3) “happy” 
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(=nandana, nardana); A. man-na-kia (=mandaka); T. dman fo fa 
“weak.” 

*S. she-tan-sho-ye (27, i) [=jitamjaya] ; Y. nan sheng (27, i) “difficult 
to conquer;” A.=Y.; T. rgyal “conquer the unconquered.” 

70. O. agodake; S. a-kia-lou-t’o-ko (18,1); Y. sheng shuei (18, i) “superior 
water;” A.=Y.; T- chn mchog “excellent water.” 

S. wen-sho-che-sho; Y. mang fa ” ”; *A, kiai £a “loosened 

hair” ( = muktak8sa); T- rnun ja'i skra “hair of muhja.” 

S. isien-po-p'o (p’o=dha, Julien — Methode, 1487); Y. sien-t’o-p’o; A.=: 
Y.; T. sen da fa. 

S. mo-ni-ko-mo-na (-kamana); Y. pao lin — “precious stone-forest;” 
A. = Y.; T. nor hu'i nags “forest of precious stones. " 

71. S. p’i-ko-to-ko-to (Yaksa); Y. ch’ang kin hu “always keep guard;’* 
A. = Y. T. mi hzah * gro Idan dag “not beautiful and the walker — the 
two.” 

S. ko-pi-lo (the Yaksa Kapila with the Yaksa p’i-ko-to-ko-to, both live in 
the kingdom of po-so-tou (=vasta); Y. kic-pi-lo (7, 2); (the kingdom 
where live the Yaksa ch’ang kin hu); A. = Y. and adds: kie-ch'a-cheng- 
kie-ch^a (the rest as in 68, 4 lives at kia-p’i-lo-wei (— Kapilavastu). T. mi 
hzah and ’gro Idan both live at ser skya yi gnas ‘the place of the brown’ 
( = kapilavastu). 

72. S. k’len-t’o-lo-ko (Yaksa); Y. kien-t’o-lo ( = gandhara, kingdom); A. 
k’ien-t’o-lo [as S.] (gandhara, kingdom); T. ha lah ’jin “cow hold” 
( = gam-dhara, Yaksa). 

O.H.D. Naikrtiko; *S. p’i-ki-li-ti-ko; Y. to hing siang “haany forms;” 
A. k’len Hn “avaricious;” T. gzan hrhas “hate other.” 

S. t’o-lo-ko (13, 2) [Yaksa]; Y. t’u-ho-lo ( = dvara, residence of Yaksa 4); 
A. =S.; T. sgo ba gnas can “door-place-having;” S. takes nilaya as the 
name of a Yaksa: ni 4 o-ye; A. combines the word nilaya with the follow- 
ing word : nilaya — shoulder. 

S. fu-lou-p’o ( = bhruva); Y. t’u-lu-p*o; A. ni-lo-ye [supra) kicn 
“shoulder; T. rtag pa “fixed.” 

73. D. madhyamako yas ca; S. mo-ch’a-mo (Yaksa) and ki-ye-sao (Yaksa) 
[madhyama-kiyasau] ; Y. ch’u chong — “place middle;” A.=Y.; T. dan 
dhu ma pa yi gnod sbyin dag — “[dhruba, 72, 4] and the Yaksa of the 
middle [ — madhyamaka] both [Yaksau].” 

O. Saubhadreyo; S. pK>-t*o-Io-che (=bhadraci Yaksa); Y. hien shen “wise- 
well” [ = saubhadro, a place]; A.=Y.; T. hzah mjes “beautiful well” 
(place). 
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O. mahayanah; S. mo-ho-ye-sho (Yaksa); Y. ta ming ch’eng “great 
glory” (Yaksa); A. ming ch’eng “glory'’ in apposition of hien slicn (supra, 
2); T. grags pa chen po “glory great” (Yaksa living at hzah mjes, 
supra 2). 

D. vaiduryako; S. pi-t’ou-io-pu-lo (=vaidurapura, the common resi- 
dence of 73, I, 2, supra); Y. pi-tu-li-yc (=vaidurya, residence of 73, 3) 
and pi-la-ch’a (=virata-Yaksa); A. fei-liu-li (=vaidurya, Yaksa residing 
at 74, 2); T. dgras dogs pa “by enemy feared” [ =vaira-l- ?] . 

O.H. sarapure; D. dvarakapure; S. supra, i. °pura; Y. so-lo-ch’eng 
( = sara city, residence of pi la-ch’a, supra 1); A. kien she ch’eng “strong 
city;” T. groh khyer snin bo “city essence.” 

S. yen (shen)-p’o-ko; *Y. chan-po-kia ( = campaka); A. jan-po-kia; T. 
rmohs byed pa “obscurity make.” 

S. mo-lou-pa-mi; Y. mo-lu-ti; A. sha-tsi-ti “full of sandy land;” T. ry}ya 
nan sa “desert land.” 

S. p’in-t o-ko-to; Y. p’indin-t o-kie-ch’a (Yaksa); A. sho to “house 
many” (Yaksa); T. khyus ’gro “in party go” (place). 

S. p’i-ko-to; Y. pi-kie-ch’a; A.=Y.; T. ma runs pa “cannot be treated.” 
A. reads it as the name of a god ( r i and 2 residing at) wu-na-cho-kia 
(=unataka). 

S. pi-mo-ni-ko (kingdom, residence of 2); Y. pi-mo-ni-kia (Yaksa); A. 
p’i-mo-nl-kia; T. ha rgyal hral “devoid of pride.” 

S. t’i-p’o-shan>mo; Y. t’i-p’o-sho-mo; A.=:Y,; T. lha rce (corr. bree) ba 
“god affection.” 

S. yu-t’o-lo-t’o (u-darada); Y. ta-la-t*o; A. nai-lo-na; T. 'jigs byin — 
“tcrror-givc.” 

S. man-t’o-lo; Y.=S. = A.; T. yid 'jigs pa — “mind frightened.” 

S. po-lo-p’ang-ko-lo ( = 34, 4); Y. tso kuang “make light;” A. = Y.; T. 
'od byed “light make.” 

S. kie-pin; Y. kic- sho-mi-lo; A.=Y.; T. kha ce'i yul. 

S. O. campakas; S. chan-po-ko; Y. chan-po-kia; A.=:Y.; T. gtum po 
“furious.” 

S. sho-to-siu-lo; *Y. kic-ch*a cheng; A.=Y.; T. ral pa can groh 
“having treasures-city.” 

S. pan-che-ko; Y. pan-che-kia; A.=Y.; T, lhas rcen — “with five play.” 
D. namena. 
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O. sindhusarhdhisu; S. kie-pin ( = 77, 2); Y. kic-sho-ini-lo ( = 77i 2) tsi 
“joint;” A.=:Y.; T. kha ce't yul gyi sa mchams “confines of Kashmir.” 

79. Literally translated in S. Y. A. 1 . 

80. S. clie-na ti (land); Note: che-na, this is the land of Chong Hia ( = China); 
Y- ta t’ang ti “land of the great 1 -ang — China” (die Corean edition has 
kie-ling-kia as in 82, 2); A. chc-na; T. rgya ynl gyi sa “land of China.” 

81. O. Skandhaksa iti nainna tii iiiahaviryo mahabalah/vijnato’sau vasu- 
tratah sabhrata kausike vaset, 

S. so-kan-t’u; Note — in the language of the Leang — wu pie t’ou sing kao 
she “without separation head;” missing in Y. and A. (sec infra); T. phrag 
pa’i mig “eye of the shoulder.” 

S. siu-to-lo ti “land of sutrata” (home of 1 i.c. skandha); Y. and A. 
omit the first pada and have “and all other brothers live at Kausika). 

S. omits Kausika; Y. kiao-she-kia; A. = Y.; T. mjod Idan “having 
treasure ( = kosa).” 

vasutrata of O. and sutra |taj of S. seem to have come from a ditto- 
graphy of “sabhrata,” the groups bhr and tr. being similar in Gupta script. 

82. S. yu-to-po-t’o; Note : in the language of the Leang — lo t’o tsu “camel " 
foot;” Y. ya tsu “tooth foot” ( = damsn'a-pada); *A. = Y.; mcha ha 
rkah “tooth foot.” 

*S. kiu-ch’en-tV) ( — kudinda); Y. kie-ling-kia (as 45, 2); A=:Y.; T. ka 
lit! ga. 

S. man-t’b-lo (76, 4); Y. rnan-ch’a-lo; A. =Y.; T. dkyil ‘khor “circle.” 

S. man-t’o-lo-so-na; Y. man-ch’a-lo ch’u “place of A. =Y.; T. 

dkyil 'khor sian “circle seat.” 

83. S. lang-che-so-lo; Note, in the language of the Leang — kien tseu tsai 
“solid king;” Y. leng-kia tseu tsai “Lanka king;” A.==Y.; T. lah kdi 
bdag “king of Lanka” 

S. kia-p’i-she; Y. kia-pi-she; A.=Y.; T. ka. hu. sa, 

S. hiO-lio-che; Note : in the language of the Leang — kuang ming “light- 
shining;” Y. mo-li-che; A.=Y.; T. *od can “having brightness.” 

O. mari cinakaksayam; S. lo-mo-k’i-Io ( = ramakhila); Y. o-lo-mo lin 
“forest of Rama;” A. lo-mo-kio-ts’o; T. dga baU chan chin “side of the 
pleasing one.” 

84. S. ta-mo-po-mo, Note — in the language of the Leang — shou fa “keep 
law;” Y. ta-mo-pO'lo; A. =Y.; T. chos skyoh “law protector.” 


G 
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S. kia-sho; Y. shu-le (=kashgar); A. = Y.; T. mm mkha sruh — ^“sky 
(=kha)'keep.” 

O. valyaih; S. p’o-ho-li; Y. po-k’o-lo; A. po-k’iao-lo; T. nan fa “bad/* 
S. mo-hO'pu-sho, Note — in the language of the Leang — ta kien “great 
shoulder;” Y. ta kien; A.=Y.; T. lag fa then fo “great arm.”. 

83. D. jinaprabho; S. sho-nadi-so-p o, Note — in the language of the Leang — 
yu-ki “having luck” [In fact this is the translation of the word sriman 
introduced here by mistake] ; ’’^A. wei kuang — “majesty light” (jina- 
prabha); T. rgyal ha khyu mchog ‘conquer-bull.” 

S. p’i-sha-men + wang tseu “king-son;” Y. = S. = A.; T. rnam thos ha 
yi bu “son of the son disdnct-hear.” 

86. D. sahkharc.su; S. k’o-lo (=khara); Y. tu-ho-lo; A.=Y.; T. tho gar. 

87. S. so-to-k’i-li; Y. sa-to shan — “mountain;” A. = Y.; T. 'khor bcas ri 
“circle widi mountain.” 

S. hi-mo-p’o-to; Y. siue shan “snow mouniain; ’ A.==Y.; 1 . guns can 
“snowy.” 

S. sin-t’ou-so-kia-lo; Y, sin-tu (kingdom of— j; A. sin-tu ho cho “river, 
by side;” T. sin du yi rgy^ mcho “Sindhu ocean.” 

88. S. ti-li-shou-lo'po-ni; Y, che san ku “hold three thighs;” A. che sati ki 
“hold three lances;” T. rca (corr. rce) gsum lag “point — three-hand.” 

S. ti-li-fu-na ( = tripuna); Y. san ts’eng [—snfra 30, 3); A.=Y.; T. groh 
hhyer gsum “city three.” 

S. ko-ling-kia; Y. kie-ling-kia { — sufra, 22, 3); A. — Y.; 1 . ha liri ha. 

S. p’o-lo-nio-t’o-na (=32, i); Y. neng ts’uei (=32. lA); A.=Y.; T. rah 
'jams fa (=-32, i). 

89. *S. pan-cho-lo-chan-t’o (-canda); Y. pan-cho-lo-kien-ch’a; A. pan-cho-lo- 
yen-na; T. chigs lha scr fo “joint-five-white.” 

S. t’o-lo-mci-t’o; Y. ta-mi-lo; A. ta-mi-na; T. ‘gro Idih “go float.” 

S. she-tscu “lion;” Y. sscu-ho-Io; A.=S.; T. sen ga la, 

S. t’o-li-sho-lo (dharesvara), Note — in the language of the Leang — ts’ai 
wu tseu tsai “master of precious things.” Y. ts’ai tseu tsai; A.=Y.; T. 
nor gyi hdag — “master of treasures.” 

90. *S. shu-kodo-mu-k’o, Note — in the language of the Leang — po mien 

“white mouth” ( = suklamukha); Y. ying wu mien “parrot face;” A. ying 
wu k’ou “parrot mouth;” T. ne co*i ^i/n-“face of a parrot,” 
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S. lin-“£orest;” Y. k’uang ye {supra, 15, i) “jungle;” A. = Y.; T. hrog 
“jungle.” 

S. po-Io, Note — in die language of the Lcang — ti hia “under earth;” 
Y. = S.; A. ti hia “under earth;” T. ’og — “below.” 

S. king-ko-lo, Note — in the language of the Leang, ho so tso “what to 
do,?”; *Y. king-kie-so ( = kimkasa); *A. king-kie-so; T. 'gro ’am ci “to 
go where.?” 

91. S. po-lo-p’o-so-lo, Note — in the language of the Lcang — tsuei kuang 
ming — “extreme brightness;” Y. yu kuang ming — “having brightness;” 
A. = Y.; T. \)ci gsal — “splendid.” 

S. t’o-li, Note — in the language of the Leang — fen-t’o-li hua “flower of 
pundari[ka] ;” Y. fen-t’o-li; A. po lien hua “flower of white lotus;” T. 
pad ma dkar “white lotus.” 

O. sarmalais; D. sanirmalas S. sa-mei-lo; Y. sho-mi-lo; A. =Y.; T. bree 
ha can “affectionate.” 

D. jauipure; *S. cho-modo (=camara); Y. ta ch’eng “great city;” 
A. = Y.; T. groh khyer che ‘‘great city.” 

92. *S. po-lo-peng-ko-lo, Note — in the language of the Leang — tso kuang 

ming — “make brightness” (=prabhamkara); neng po t’o “can destroy 
others;” A. = Y.; T. rah ’jigs pa “very frightful.” 

*S. yu-lo-sho ( — urasa); Y. ta-lo-t’o; A. nai-lo-ni; T. ’jigs pa shyin “fear 
give.” 

S. ping-k’ia-lo; Y.=S. = A.; T. dmar ser “brown.” 

S. a-mo-Ii-mo; Y. an po-Ii; A. an-mo-li; T. chti dan Idan “water 

having.” 

93. O. vaccado; *S. po-lo-sho (=bhalvaja); Y. po-po-ch’a; A. mo-mo-na; 

T, ba ba ta. 

*S. p’o-lu-to ( = valudva) + lin “forest” ( = vana); Y. po-po-ch'a (=i 
supra); A. mo-mo-na (= i supra) -\-ts\ng “receptacle;” T. ba ba ta 
bskyed “pttiduction of b-.” 

S. mo-to-Ii; Y. mo-tan-li; A.=Y.; T, ma dan Idan “having mother.” 

*S. ko-po-t’o ( = kapada); Y. kia-mo-ti; A. sho-yu “give desire;” T. *dod 
pa sbyin “desire-give.” 

94. O. putrivate; D. putrivadhe; S. fu-ti-Ii-po-che; Y. pu-ti-fa-ti; A. pu- 

ti-fb-ch’a; T. bu mo ’jug “daughter-installation” ( = putripada). 

S. shu-po-lo-fo-t’o (= supra-); Note — in the language of the Lcang — 
shen kicn — “well see;” Y. miao kio “well awakened;” A. ki kio “totally 
awakened;” T. rab saps “very pure.” 
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S. ko-p’i-she; Y. kia-pi-she (=83, 2); A. = Y.; T. ka bu sa. 

S. na-lo-kiu'po-lo; Y. nai-lo-kiu-po-lo; A. na'ch’a-kiu-wa-lo ( = nata); T. 
nal ku bar, 

93. S. po-lo-sho-lo; Y.=S.; A. po-lo-sho-lo; T. pha rol mtha mcd “other 

end is not.” 

S. pn-lo-to; Y. po-lo-ti; A. po-lo-to; *T. dhul chu “quick silver” 
(=:p'aiada). 

S. so-ko-so-t’o'iia; Y. sho-kia ch’ii “ — place,” A. sho-kia ch’u; T. ntis 
pa’i ^nas “place of the powerful.” 

S. shang-ko-lo; Y. shang-kiedo; A. = Y.; T. zi byed pa “calmness make.” 

96. S. p’i-mo-chc-to-lo; Y. pi-mo-chc-tan-lo; A. — S.; T. ihag thahs (var. 

zah$, ct)rr. bzah) ris — “stuff — beautiful-design.” 

O.D. bahlike; H. bahlyake; S. po-lo-p’o ( — pa fh] lava); Y. po-la-pi (~ba 
[h]lave); A. mo-li-kia ( = ba[h] lika); T. pa. hla^ ba. 

S. ko-to-ko (=:kataka); missing in Y.; A. kic-to^kia; T. ke-ta-ka. 

S. ping-kia-lo {—supra 92, 3); missing in Y,; A. ping-kic-lo; T. dmar 

ser “brown.” 

97. S. fen-na-po-t’o-na; Y. fen-ch’a-po-ta-na; A. pen-na-wa-ta-na; T. 
'phral ris ’phcl “present part (.?) increasing.” 

S. fen-na-mu-k’o, Note — in the language of the Leang — man mien “full 
face”; Y. man mien; A.=:Y.; T. bziri rgy^s pa “face full.” 

D. karabhas; *S. ko-Io-to (=karata); Y. kie-lo-lo; A.=Y.; T. ma runs 
pa “frightful.” 

S. wu ch’an; Y. wu ch’ang; A.=Y.: T. u rgyan. 

98. *S. man-t*ou-t o-lo (— mandodara); Y. wong fu “jar belly;” A.— Y.; T. 

bum ho — “jar belly.” 

O.D., kausalesu: S. kao-so-lo; Y. ku-ho-lo (=kohala); A. kiao-sa-lo 
{=supra 38, 4); T. thoh sol nan “plough difficult” (ku-hala). 

S. mo-lou; Y. sha tsi (supra 74, 4); “full of sand;” A.=Y.; T mya nan 
“desert.” 

S. mo-ko-lo-to-sho, Note — in the language of the Leang (?) yu (?) 

“ fish;” Y. mo-kie chan “ — banner;” A. mo-kie ch’uang- “ — banner.” 

T. chu srin rgyal mchan “acquatic monster — ^banner.” 

09. S. che-to-lo-sien-na, Note — in the language of the Leang — chong chong 
kiun “all kinds of armies;” Y. che-tan-Io-si-na; A. che-tan-Io-si-na; T. 
sna chogs sde “varied army.” 

S. pu-ko-na; Y. pu-kia-na; A.=Y.; T. ho-ka^na. 
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S. lo-mo-t’o; *Y. ho-[loj-mo'ti; A. lo-mo-t'o; T. dga dnh Idun 

“joyous.” 

S. lo-p’o-na; Note — in the language of the Lcang — pi she “green colour” 

I the note is wrongly introcluccd here; it applies to 100, i infra] \ Y, hu- 
lo-fa-na; A. lo-fo-na; T. sgra sgrogs bn “noisy son.” 

100. S. ping-kia-lo [ — supra, 92, 3) cf. supra 99, 4; Y. huang clTc she “yellow 
red colour;” A.=Y.; T, dmar ser “brown. 

S. p’o-lo-sseu-yc ( = varasiyc); Y. ho-!o-she ( — lasi); A. lo-she-na; T. 
phuii po'i hdag “master ( = ina) of ,( = rasi).” 

S. pi-ti-yc ( — pitiye); Y. po-ni-ye; A. = Y.; T. chuii mo can “wife 

(patni') — having,” 

S. p.-li-ye-ch’e-li-sho-na [supra 48, 4), Note — in the language of the 

Lcang — yo kien “joy .sec;” Y. yo kicn; A. — Y.\ T. rnthoii dga ho “see 
joyous.” 

101. S. kin-p’i-lo; Y.— S. = A.; T. chu srin “water monster.” 

S. wang sho ( — 4, 2) “king-house;*’ Y.=S. — A., T. rgyal po'i khah 

“house of king.” 

Vipula — missing in S.; Y. pi-pu-lo ( = 5, 2); A.=:Y.; T. yahs pa 
“extended.” 

T02. Translated in S., Y., A. T. 

103. S. a-hi-ch’o-to-lo ( — 53, 0 ’ she kai ( = 53, i), “serpent umbrella.” 

A. = Y.; T. sbrul gdugs can “serpent umbrella having.” 

S. kiu-po-lo; Y. = S. = A.; T. ba Ian skydn “cow keep.” 

S. a-to-ko; Y. a-lo-kia; A. a-lo-kia; T. lean lo “bunch of hair.” 

S. a-ti-ko-pu-lo; Y. a-lo-kia [supra 3) ch’cng “city;” A. a-lo-kia ch’cng; 

T. lean lo’i groh “city of ^ 

104. S. nan-t’i ( = 35, i), Note — in the language of Leang — huan hi “joy;” 
Y. = S.=A. 

T. dga* ba can “joy having.” 

S. nan-t’i ( = 35, i); Y. = S. = A.; T. dga bai groh “city of joy.” 

S. 'kia-lan-kiu-sha; Y. ts’un sheng “village sound;” A. ts’un hiang 
“village lane;” T. groh gyi lhas “enclosure of city.” 

S. p’o-li; Y. po-li-si-t’o-lo ( = bali.sthita); A. mo-li; T. stobs chen “force 
great.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 

PdUdiputrd (1,1)^ Palibotlira of the (yveek Geoj^iaphy, the 
faiuouH capita] of the Maurya empire on the Ganges; the site is 
(•cciipied by the inoclein (‘ity of Patna. The iiaine of Pataliputra 
reap[)ears Infra ^ G7,l- 

Sthd nd (L‘f) is the “BraJiinin village made famous by a deci- 
sion of Jhiddha; being consulted by l^rona Kotikarna on the limits 
of the country of striei observance of th(' Vinaya rules, Buddha in- 
dicates Sthuna as the Western limit. Beyond that, the presci‘ix)tions 
involve some sort of co[ic(‘ssion (cf. the various Vinaya texts tran- 
slated hy l>elliot, IhE.F.E.O., TV, IMM.), The TJdana (VII, 9) 
places Sihuna in ih(‘ Malla ('ountrv and therefore to the nortli-west 
of Patna on tlu‘ rigid bank of the Gaiidaki. Idle transliteration 
given by Yi-tsing (and re])r()duced by Amoghavajra) is the same as 
used by him in the translation of the Miila-Sarvastivada Vinaya. 
It^ is (juite noteworthy that tlie chamcter nu presupposes a mi or 7io 
in Sanskrit. in tin* Sanskiit t(‘xt of the Vinaya, Sthuna is com- 
bi iumI with Upasih una : dno/HLslh diai/idn hrdh vuinafjrdnnataa j 

Divy. X). 22,1; stJnnuf might have influenced the transliteration of 
A i-tsing. Il(‘ l endei s by tl.t^ same eliaracter the final syllable of 
P] astliuna although the same reason does not seem to liold. good 
there. It was ])iobahly due to an analogy. Ijater on (GO, 4) the 
name of Stliuna reafipears and Yi-tsing this time transcribes it as 
.s-a-P //-/?</ (A. reads in this (*ase Sthula. Perha])s it is another locality 
and the context seems to suggest that; vsee infra ad. loc.) 

Bluidrapnrd (2,2) is pi’obably Bhaddiyanagara of the Pali texts. 
It is the “ha])py village’’ where Mendhaka, a typical lucky man, 
used to live {iMahdra(j)fja ^ VI, 84). The Divyavadana^ which has 

105. S. t i-p o-p o-to-lo-na; Y. ts’ong t’icn hia “from heaven descend;’’ A. fo 
hia x>ao kiai ch’u “place where Buddha descended by the precious ladder;’’ 
T, lha las habs “descent from heaven.” 

S. p i'sha-mcn ( — 85.2); \. = S.=A.; T. rnam thos hu ‘ clearly-hear-son.’’ 

106. a-to-p’an-to cheng (=:atabanta city); Y. ho-ch’a-p’an-to ch’eng 
( = hadabanta city); A ho-na-wan-to ch’cng ( = adavanta city); T. lean 
lo can “buckle having.” 
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preserved the Sanskrit version of the story of Mendhaka taken out 
from the Miila-Sarvastivada Vinaya (Tok. ed. XYI, 4, G7a) gives to 
the village the name P’o-t’i whi(*h i]\e Fau-fan-yu explains fanei- 
fiilly as lun i^hno “discussion' ’ ; this would presup])ose a Sanskrit- 
cadi. P'o.-t'^i corres])onds to l^ali Bhaddiya. In the Sarvastivada- 
vinaya P'o-V i is a city of the kingdom of Siu-mo (Sv-wo according 
(o Miiig edition). The Pali texts place it in the Ahga country or 
even beyond Ahga (anguttaresu in the Dhamma]mda commentary 
v.2r)2), and therefore to the east of Pataliputra towards the Gangetic 
delta. The country of Siu-mo which is explained by the Fan-fan-yu 
{ibid) equally fancifully as guc “moon“ i.e. Soma is really the couii- 
iry of Suhma which is placed by the Brhat-sanihiia (XVI,l), be- 
Iween Vahga and Kaliiiga — that is to say to the south of the mouths 
of the Ganges. The city of Damalipta (Tamralipti, Tamalites of 
Ptolemy), the famous ])ort near the mouths of the Ganges, was 
situated in the Suhma country according to the Dasakumaracarita, 

i/iif, ( Anioghavajra seems to have lead SV//7c IJliadropurr and 
tile Ming edition has conseciueutly ('.orrected the text of S., but the 
other editions of S., Y., and T. and the manuscripts guarantee the 
other reading.) 

Uttard (2,3) is not the name of a place but means the noithern 
legion (uttard dis) which is well confirmed by Y., A. and T. The 
traiiscri|)tion given by S, Yu-tan-yue is not in conformity with the 
system which he ordinarily follows. He has borrowed it from 
umdent translations which canonised this form. Its probable ori- 
gin has been discussed (cf. last of all Pellloi B.Fj.F.E.O., V, 432-43(). 
M. I’elliot has been led to believe that Yu-tan-yue is based on Sans- 
krit Uttarakuru. I would readily admit that it is a case* of analogy 
founded on the frequent recurrence of the element-/v/t7 at the end 
of geographical names in India. The old designation of Gandhara 
under the form Kan-t’o-wei ( = gandhava’i) marks the ])lay of the suffix 
under a Prakritic form at the end of a geographical name which 
does not contain it. Parallel to this form is also found Id ien-V o-y ue 
in which yae plays the same role. It is a kind of geographical ex- 
position. 

Rdjagrhn (3,2) is too well known to be insisted on. It is 
modern Rajgir, to the south of Patna. The Grdhrakfita (3,3) and 
the Vipula (5,2) hills, so glorious in the Buddhist legends, stand 
by ancient Rajagrha. One to the NE and the other to the NW. 
By the side of these universally known names, it is surprising to 
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find Sthitnnuklia (5,4). The other forms are: vSthirlpura B., Triti- 
mukha S., Citlnuikha Y., A. They show tliat the interpreters and 
the scribes were not levss embarrassed than ourselves in regard to this 
name. Tlie word inuklia, ‘^niouth, opening’ ^ common to all the 

texts except I)., make us think of “the mouth of the hell” which 

opened itself on the sides of the Vipula mountain (Hiuan-tsang, Mem. 
ll,24-2i‘); Wang Hiuan-tsh*, fragment II in my article, J. As. 1900, 
i, p. Oil). The name of the local Yaksa, Citragupta, favour this 

liy])otliesis- (htragupta in fact is one of the guardians of hells. 

Aapilarasta (7,2), “the ]dace of Buddha’s nativity” takes us to 
the North, up to the foot of the Himalaya. The two Yaksas who 
preside over tliis locality aje iinknown. Their names are found again 
among the personnel of tlie Nagarfija (Mahavyutp. S.107, 24-25); 
the Nagaiaja Kala is asso(‘iated with the legend of Buddha (cf. 
\\ att(‘rs, 0)1 Yuan (dtwanfj^ II, 104); hut it is at (laya that he in- 
tervenes at tile time of the Bodlii. 

halniasapadd (9.1) on the contrary is a ])ersonage known both in 
the Buddhist as well as Brahmanical legend (Watanabe — The storj/ 
of I\al ituisapadiii and Us evidufion in Indian life rat are. JPTS, 1909, 
20()-010); but in these legends he plays the ])art of a demon and not 
ol a Yaksa; he is a Ilaksasa. Moreover he is never associated with 
tlie ('ountry of Vaira (M Watanabe who (juotes the verse from the 
manuscrijit of R.A.vS. and that of Calcutta reads Vairya), The name 
of I arm (9,2) is not found elsewhere so far as I kno\v. The name 
that, follows (9,0) is uncertain; the mss. read Virata or Virata; this 
also is a reading of S. (wh'o does not distinguish, in his transcription, 
between the dental and the cerebral; Y. reads Cirata, A. (hrata and 
T. the same. TTu' country of Virata is mentioned by the Brliat- 
sainhita XIV, 12 between Nasik and Vindhya (but Kern suspects 
th(‘ verse to be an iiiteipolation). It is also mentioned by the Roma- 
kasiddhanta (t)xford mss., pp. 00811). Virata with its derivative Vairata 
makes us naturally think of Bairat in Rajputana; the presence of an 
Asokan edict at Bairat proves the importance of this locality in an- 
cient tinw^Sl. Bairat is situated to the NE of Jaipur andi to the west 
of Alwar. Vaira might be tlie present city of Wer to the S'E of 
Bharatpur and' also in Rajputana. The Buddhist tradition pla’ces the 
famous story iif Makandika at Kalmasadamya (Bali. Kammassadham- 
ma) in the Kuru country (region of Delhi); the name of the locality 
seems to have connection with Kalmasapada, the tutelary genius of 
Vaira. 
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.^raamsti (10,2) is present Saliet Mahet on the Rapti to the NW 
of Patna and to the north of Sdkef/i (10,3) i.e. Ayodhya on the Saraju. 

Vaihlh (11,2), present Besarh, is to the north of Patna^ on the 
(Taiidaki; the eountry of the MalJa (11,3) is on the same river. Vdrd- 
nasJ (12,1) is j^reseut Benares on tlie Ganges^ above Patna; Campa 
(12,3) is on the same river lower down, in the region of Bhag*alpur. 

From the Gangetie region, Ihe list passes on unexpectedly to 
Kathiawar with Dvdrnld (13,2) which is protected by the Yaksa, 
Visnii; this oily is gloiified* in the Mahahharata where lived and 
reigned Krsna, tlie avatar of Visnu. Drdrapdll ‘‘ side of the gate'' 
as read by (). H. (-ri) S. T. or Dvarapala as read by Y. and A. (13,4) 
is probably Dvarapala near the Punjab which the Mahahharata men- 
tions in (*on7iection with Yakula's comjuest of tlie West (11,1194). 

Tdmrapanp (14,2) in siiite of the unceriainty of the tradition 
(-varni H.S.Y.A., aniravarna D) is not doubtful. It is Taprobane 
of tile Greeks, the island of Ceylon; the choi(‘e of Viblnsana as the, 
lutehiry \ aksa is a sure index. Vibhisana is the brother of Ravana, 
(he king of Laiika iind the enemy of Rrmia has also been incorporat- 
ed in the Buddhist ])ersonnel ; it is Ravana who welcomes Buddha 
in the Laiikavatara. The Mahamayurl has. a special dharani (0,242- 
243) for Fkajata, fhe Maliapisaiu, Ihe wife of Raksasa Ravana who 
lives on the border of the Ocean. 

Craga (14,3) is mentioned in the Mahabharata, 11,1027, as one 
of the nortliern (*ountries concpiered by Arjuna, side by side with the 
eounfries of Abhisara and Sinihapui^a which are contiguous with 
Kashmir. Since long if has been generally recognised as the country 
also called Urasa (Arsa oi* ()uarsa of Ptolemy; modern district of 
Hazara between the Indus and tlie Upper Beas. ; cf. the excellent 
note of Stein on Rdjafa rovgvnl V, 217); Saiighavarman read also 
-di instead of ; his transcription sha^ye-cho reproduces the final 
syllables (7/ra) sdyd {fn)ca which he had taken as a part of the name; 
he has made the same mistake in various other cases. The writing 
IJraga for Urasti (’an be easily explained by the extreme resemblance 
between ga and .dl in the Gupta alphabet. 

Ainvl (15,1) is frequently mentioned in the texts; sev(?ral pres- 
criptions of the Pratimoksa are associated with the memory of thivS 
locality. The Bhiksus of Atavi (Pali Alavaka) often appear as trans- 
gressor of the law. However the indications do not help in the 
indentification of the site. The Buddha passes through Atavi while 
going to Sravastl from Rajagrlia (Cullaa^j VI, 13-21); between Sra- 
7 
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vasti and Atavi the road passes by Kitagiri which also was on the 
road from KasI (Benares) to Sravasti {ih. 1,13,3-5). Atavi was there- 
fore to the SS'E of v‘5ravasti. According to the Mula-Sarvastivada- 
Vinaya (Tok. ed. XVI, 9, 101a; chap. 47, init.) the city of Atavi was 
founded by a general of king Biinbisara, on the very place where 
he had destroyed the robbers that filled the ^ ‘great jungle between 
kingdoms of Magadha and Kosala’’. But the same name could have 
been and must have been applied to various other localities in the 
iieighbourhood of a forest; the Mahabharata, 11,1175 mentions among 
the places (‘onquered by Sahadeva “the charming city of Atavi”, 
just, after Andhra and Kaliuga. 

7i<y/r//,r/y/Y7/^.//<^i/Y/dl5,4) appears also in the Mahabharata (II, 
lltS7), in the same list as Dvarapala {supra, 13,4) among the con- 
quests of Nakula in the West; it appeals there immediately after 
Koliiiaka {infra, 21,1) and Marubhumi (74,4), i.e. Rohtak and Mar., 
war, in the direction of Miilava, modern Malwa. Oui‘ list also follows 
this direction; it passes by TJjjuijim (1(),1), modern Ogein, wliich 
was for a long time the mosi brilliant seat of literature in India, and 
to the (‘ountry of Avanti (10,4) to which Ujjayini lielonged. If there 
is a ])laci* that is known, sacred jyid famous, it is Avanti; it is found 
eveiywhere, in all kinds of literature, among tlie Buddliists, Brali- 
mins and Jains.. In spite of this, S.Y.A disfigure all the three 
names. S. makes it ^Valanti; Y. seems to vendVnsubhvmi Raran- 
tisra^ so far as may be judged from tlie transcri])ti()n hoda-wan-tl ; 
he renders ra initial hy hoJo Amoghavajra, himself, an Indian and 
a man of great scholarship, read Arvanti, wliicdi lias the disadvantage 
of spoiling th)C^ metre. 

Bharutarrha (17,1) glorious in tlie time of the Indo-Hellenic 
trade, Barygaza of the Greek sailors, is modern Broach^ lyiug for- 
gotten in ihe sandy estuary of thie Narmada. The Buddhist "tradi- 
tion of the Mfila-Sarvastivada-vinaya (Divyava. p. 570) connects its 
foundation with the destruction of Kauruka {mfra^ 34,3). Among 
the foreign kings who brought presents to Yudhistliira at the time 
of th^ Rajasuya sacrifice, the Mahabharata mentions (11,1830) the 
‘Sudras established at Bharukaccha (Calcutta ed. Mamka-). 

Anandapara (17,4). S. and T. guarantee the reading as against 
tie form Nanda-of O.H, ; the translation given by Y. and A. does 
not make it more precise. It is certainly Anandapura which Hiuan- 
tsang (J/ew.II,208) places between Valabhi and Malava and which 
IS mentioned in several inscriptions (of Siladitya VII of Valabhi 
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Gupta Inscriptums^ p. 173; of Budharaja, Ep. Ind. VI of 295 which 
mentions the names of Anandapura and Bharukaccha together) ; this 
is modern Wadnagar, to the north of Alimedabad. 

Agrodaka (18,1) is not found in literature; the name how^ever 
appears in an inscrii)tion of 1328 and reappears later in an inscrip- 
tion of the XIX century dated 1824. The first, now in the Delhi 
Museum (Ep. Ind. 1,93) glorifies a merchant of Delhi (Dhillika) of 
ihc corporation of the “hanyas established at Agrotaka’' {Agroia- 
kam vdsindrn). Its editor, Eggeling reproduces in this connection 
simply a note of Eajendlralal Mitra who was the first to examine it. 
Agrotaka would be “the original or Sanskrit form of Agra of which 
the merchants ai'iC known all over India as Agarwala banyas”. The 
other inscription commemorates a foundation due to a personage of 
the “line of AgrotakaV (Agrotakdnvaya). A more ancient evideiu‘e 
and still unedited leads to a precise identification. Che-mong, while 
going from 8akala (infra 25,4) Rohitaka (21,1) i.e. from Sialkot 
to Rohtak, passed by Pin-kG^p^oAo, P^o-clAa^na-kie and A-kiaMi-tk o 
i.e. Agroda (the Fan-fan-yu explains the name as “first quality boiled 
rice”. Agrodana^ a fantastic interpretation). On the road from 
Sialkot to Rohtak, is found Agroha “an ancient city, says Hunter’s 
(iazetteer, 13 miles X.W. of Hissar; that is the ancient seat of the 
Agarwrda Banyas; in ancient times the place \vas very important, 
Since Sliahab-iuhdin Ghori conquered it in 1194, the Agarwala Ban- 
yas have been dispersed' throughout the country. The clan includes 
several richest men of India”. We can therefore aflirm that Agrodaka 
(Agrotaka) is the modern village of Agroha. 

Amaraparpata (18,4) is embarassing. D. reads Maru (parrate) 
H. Maraparvatc; 0. Mdrapargate; S. transcribes pdrpata; Y. Mara- 
parpaf/i; A. Maraparpata; T. translates Amaraparpata. Parpata is 
(‘ither the name of a plant or of a mineral; it stands for Oldenlandia. 

It supplies a red paint which also has the name of saiirdsfri (Hema-. 
i'iimha—Ahhidhdnacintdrnam 1055-1056; cf. Amara, 11,4,4, 18-19 
^nirdstraja) or of Kdcchl (Hem. ibid-, Amara has kdkn). Both the 
names originate from the name of Surastra (Kathiawar) or of Kaccha 
(the Cutch peninsula). The Tibetan translation either as “deposit 
of earth” or as “fat of earth” seems to show that it was a surface 
deposit of earth; S. C. Das, on the authority of Sanskrit Tibetan lexi- 
cons, gives as equivalent of sa zag — the word prfhvlparvataka which 
should be corrected diS-parpataka ; the word also occurs in the Mahavyut- 
patti, §. 212,223. The editor has chosen the reading //aryata/ca but 
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lias also given the variants par vatu — [Kir pat a. S. C. Das translates 
sa^ng as '‘bitnmen ; Bnhtlingk-Both proposes with some hesitation to 
explain (sie) as “petroleum(?). '' F- C. Roy in his 

HisUtvy of Hindu Chemistry ^ 1,58, vspeaks of a pre])aration of sulphur, 
(‘opper, pyrite and mereury which the Si(ildhayoga of Vrnda calls 
parpatitamra ; the text (ihid A])p. 4) mentions it as purpnidhhya Uisd^ 
yauH. The Mahdvawsu (transl. of Vijesimha, (‘hap. 91, p. d22) men- 
tions a village called Pnppafii^ l^dtiana ‘‘the parpata Avood in Ceylon. 
Tt must have liieen a natural ]>r()du(‘t witli its special cliaracteiistics. 
The Ramayana (11,71,3) places a people called Apara])arvata between 
the 8atadru and the Sarasvati. The (commentary Tilaka of Rama 
gives a variant (pathaiitara) as: A para pur y at a . This is the reading 
Avhieh has been accepted by the Southern recension (ed. T. R. Krishna- 
charya, Kumbakonam-Bombay, II, 71,3). The Ibmgali )e(‘ension ((xor- 
resio, 11,73,3) gives instead AniuriihanUilui, a range of hill situated 
in a totally different direction beiween the (langes and the Yindliya. 
ThiC Mahabharata^ II, 1193, mentions Amaraparvafu immediately after 
Pahcanada (Punjab), a little before l)vara])ala {supra, 13,4); here 
again the name must be corre(‘te(l as A maraparpata . The two epi(;s 
soem to confirm the reading of the first term in the form in which 
it had been adopted in Tibetan: i.e. auiara. When th(‘ nature of 
parpata is bettei* defined, it would be j)ossible to identify the locality 
which produced it. 

Suvdstu (19,2) is the Sanskrit name of the rivej* which is now 
called Swat, a tributary of the Kabiil-rud to the north of Peshawar. 
This paiventhetical mention of the name in a list starting with Raj- 
putana and proceeding towaids the other bank of the Indus is rather 
unexpected, H. gives Surdsfre.su ; Surastra, modern (jujrat, is (juit(‘ 
naturally placed between Raji>utana and (Tirnar. The Brhaisainhitdl re- 
(‘Ords the same sort of alteratio'ii in the same condition. Between Arbuda 
(Mt. Abu) and Malava, it inserts the name of the (‘ountry which all 
the mss. mention as Surasira but the text whi(‘h Ptjiala commented 
on and which Kern also adopted, gives Suvastu. The mention of 
Manasvin (19,4) does not help at all in solving the difficulty. The 
name Manasvin is not found elsewhere. Besides all the translators 
have rejected the reading, although it is found in all the manuscripts; 
S. reads rna^sa-tt-ka ; A. nia^sa^ti ; but neither the one nor the other 
points out to anything' known. Y. does not hesitate to reintroduce 
here Avanti, which is already mentioned at l(i,4 and which will 
reappear ag‘ain at 48,3. It has however a reasonable place here. The 
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Tibetan translation of tlie name as “brilliant^ sbining*’^ suggests a 
reading like rnaluisvin but that also does not help at greater precision. 

G irinnfjara (20,1) is Girnar in Kathiawar. The ins(‘riptions of 
Asoka, Riidradaman and Sannulragupta prove the antiquity of the 
site and tiie importance of the sihe. VauUsa (20, 4) is also a famous 
city, modern llesnagar, in Bho])al, near the 8uipa of Saiichi ; it was 
there that the Garuda pillar bearing an inscription of Gr,eek ITelio- 
dorus was found in 1909. 

Roll i to 1(1 (21,1) is modern llohtak, to the NW of Deliii ; the Maha- 
bharata also sji^eaks, like the pieseiit text, ‘b>f Robitaka dear to Kar- 
Itikeya” (Kart tike pm ij<i daijifif/ni Rohltakam) and as “ a country, char- 
ming, rich in treasures and domestic animals, wbicJi has wealth has 
harvest” (11,7780). jN^akula while going to the comjuest of th(‘ "VV(\stern 
»‘cgion entered it and went out by Khandavaprastha. 

The 22nd line abruptly takes a new diiection eastwards: Venvm 
fata, or Vainvatata, given in the manusiuijds, is confiianed by T. 
wiiicli niciitions it as “the bamlioo bank” (‘oJ nia “bamboo” — rea a), 
The Mahabharaia, 11,1117, places the “king of Venvatata” betweiCn 
the king of Kosala and the king of 1']aslern Kosala. 74ie Mi’cchaka-. 
tika (ed. Stenzler, 175, 1.14) locates the city of Kusavaii in Venatata 
(var. lect. Venvatata). Now Ivusavati is tlie cajiital of Kosala or 
more accurately of Southern Kosala (daksina-); Kosala ])roper, that 
of the North, had for its (‘apital Ayodhyu. Kusavaii was built on the 
side of the Vindhya mountain {viudhpai>an:aia>alnasn^ Cl. Visau /^ 
\\^ ilsoii-Flall, II, 172 and HI, 320); the reading adopted by Y. and 
A .^ — V indlniaiafa “on the side of the Vindhya” agrees witli other texts 
in meaning. The reading of 8 . — rhandakdra remains isolated and in- 
explicable. Kalin (ja (22,3) is situated along the Bay of Bengal, to 
tlie noitli of the Godavari. 

The list comes back to the region of Rohitaka (21,1) with Sruphna 
r23,l), which is situated to the north of llohtak and more immediate- 
ly to the north of Thaneswar; the region is full of the memories of 
the Mahabharata heroes. The tutelary Yaksa of 8rughna, Duryo- 
dhana, reminds of the eldest son of Dhrtaraj^tra. So also Arjv ndrana 
(23,4) and its tutelary Yaksa, Arjuna, reminds of the sou of Pandu, 
dear to Krsna. 

Of Mardana (24,1) and Mandapa (24,2), it is difficult to know 
which is the name of the Yaksa and which the name of the country. 
The translators also had the same embarassment. Mardana seems 
to be the name of a man and Maiidapa that of the place. 8. and!T. 
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tak« them thus hut the manuscripts and also Y. and A. take Maidana 
as the name of the place aud Mandapa as that of the Yaksa. 

Mnhiva (24,4) is one of the most well known geographical names 
of India. It still survives almost intact in the name of Malwa. The 
name oi RuhiiahHi (25,2) ‘*red horses” is not mentioned anywhere 
(dse in literature. But it seems to have survived till today in the 
iiame of Bohtas or Kotas which is the name of a famous fort about 
11 miles to the NW of the toAvn of Jlielam. Sdlahi (25,4) has been 
ideiitilied by Fleet (.Icfc.s du XIV c (\)ngres de,s Orient.^ 1905,104) 
with Sialkol to the ESF of llohlas. S'akala played a considerable 
role in the history of the entire past of India. Saiillrala (20,1) ‘‘i)roud” 
is otherwise unknown. Tlie translators had dithcAilty in separating 
Ihe name of the Yaksa here too. T. seems to have read in a coni- 
jnmnd : sa rth (i ralicuUuincs vurah ‘‘ at Sautiraka, Palitaka is the lord 
of Ihe wealth of the merchants”. 8.Y.x\. have Sarthavaha and Dhanes- 
vaia as the two tutelary Yaksas of AjiUi mjaiju (27,1) is no better 
known than 8autlraka. 

Tile Vdsati (27,4) or Vasati are well known in tlie Mahabharata 
which associale them wdth the Sibi (V,7009 ; VI, 088,2103 ; VII, 3254) ; 
they are in the neighbourhood of 8ibi and (iandhara {ihid. VI, 2103) ; 
they are also mentioned in the Mahabhasya on IF, 4, 2^ 52; the Brhat- 
sajhhita of Varaha-Miliira places them between Kaikeya and the sources 
of Ihe Jumna (XIV, 25) and bring them together with the Arjunayana, 
Ihe iaudlieya and the 8ibi (XVII, 19). Attem])ts have been made 
to identity them with the Ossadioi of the historians of Alexander. 
They inhabited; certainly the Punjab above the confluence of the 
five rivers. 

9 

The translators did not understand the meaning of the word ah am 
in Sivapurdhdm (28,2); S. has transliterated it; Y. and A. have 
ijanslated it without any anxiety for the real meaning as “food” 
which is the ordinary meaning of the wmrd ; T. according to his habit 
in similar cases, has given the meaning of the verb from whic'h ii 
is dei'ived -d/u//'-“collect”. In fact the word dJtdra means an admini- 
strative division — a province. Sivapura is mentioned as a“ village of 
the North” (udicyafjrdma) by the Mahabhasya on P., 4,2, vart. 3, 

Bhlsana (28,4), Indrapura (29,2), SUdpiim (29,4) [ Y. and A. wrong- 
ly read Sivapura] and Ddruhapara (30,2) are not known from any 
other source. 

The name of the country of Vaniu (30,4) is mentioned by Panini, 
4,2,103 ; Ganapatha mentions it successively in the series : Suvds- 
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tvadi on 4,2,77, Sindhimdi^ 4,3,93, KaccJiddi, 4,2,133; it orcurs 
immediately after S’nvastn, the Swat, the Sindhu, the Indus and (|uiie 
near Gandhara. Beally these are grammatical groupings hut the 
same groupings in case of geogra])hical names have the chance of 
l)eing found either in the same region or near about. Paiiini gives 
a special rule on the formation of the derivative of Kantha wlien 
this name means a locality In the country of Yarnu. This locality 
occurs in another place in the itinerary of Buddha, in (‘ourse of Ins 
jouriiey in the North-West (see Przyluski-Lc N ordU)uest de Vlnde 
d . As. 1914, II, 513). After crossing the Indus and going West, Buddha 
brings Apalala to submission (about the source of the Swat; Tliuan- 
tsang, Mem, I, p. 133), then ])roceeds towards tlie future site of the 
stupa of Kaniska, near Peshawar. A second step brings him . to Kantha, 
a tliird to Oddiyana (cf. infra ^ 97,4) in the Swat valley, a fourth to 
Itevata where hje converted the potter (huiahhahdra)^ sixth to the ])lace 
where he converted the cowherd {Gopala na gard ja) , The conversion 
of Gopala is said to have taken place near Nagarahara (Hiuau-tsang, 
Mern, 1,99) above Peshawar, near Jelalabad. The site of Kevata 
was certainly not far away. The Maha-Prajhaparamitarsastra {Ta 
(‘he til Inn, ch. 9; Tok. ed. XX, 1, G2a) mentions them together in 
the same passage thus: ^‘The Buddha Sakyamuni, born in the Jainbu- 
<lvipa, lived at Kapilavastu: but frequently he went out to visit the 
six great cities of Eastern India. He also happened to go flying to 
South India. Yi-eul (Kotikarna) received him there and paid him 
humage. He also happened to go to the Yue-che kingdom in Northern 
India. There he brought the dragon Apalala to submission. Then 
going to the West of the Yue-che kingdom he brought a Raksasi to 
submission. Buddha lived in his cave during one night and even 
today Buddha\s shadow remains there as before. Often people enter 
the cave to see it but do not succeed in having a view of it but on 
coming out of the oi)ening, they see from a distance a light and signs 
like those of Buddha. Buddha happened to go flying to Ki-i)in to the 
hill Bsi Jji-po-Vo. Holding himself in the sky he brought the Rsi 
to submission. The Rsi said : I like to live at this place. May Buddha 
leave to m^ one of bis hairs and nails. He built a stupa to pay him 
homage. The stupa still remains’'. The translator of the text, 
Kumarajiva addis in a note : ^‘At the foot of this mountain there is 
the monastery of Li-yne, It should be read as TjupoJlo'^ (the whole 
of this passage has been reproduced in the Kin^g liu yi siang^ ch. 6; 
Tok., ed. XXXVI, 2, 896). The 7Gth story of the Sutralamkara of 
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A^vnoliosa, o-loiifies a pious couple of Ki-pin who (Us])utefl with a kiu^’ 
tlio honour of feeding? the monks of the Revata monastery. The 
Asokaradava (Diviiar. XXVTI, p. 889) while speaking of the places 
of retirement liked hy saints, mentions ‘Hhe city of Kasmira, Tama- 
savana, Mahavana and Revataka” (instead of Nev° rafje as given hy 
ihe editors and -rathe ‘'the chariot of Revata/’, as read by Burnout, 
we should read ca ye). The Mahavana is certainly the Mahahan hill 
on ilie froniier of Ynsufzai; it lias been long since recognised as tlie 
Aornos of Alexander (cf. the note of Vin(‘ent Smith, iii his Early 
//istory of India^ 8rd ed., Ill, p.87). Mr. Stein has challenged this 
identification {He port of Arrhaeolayical Surrey vurrh In the AMT. 
Erontier Erorinee^ 1905, p. 28h.). Alexander had estaldished the 
liase of his operations at Ibnbolima, “the cit\ near Aornos”. Em- 
bolinia of Arrian occnis in oui* text under the almost identical form 
Amhiilima (92,4); ii is modern Amb on the Indus. Between Mahriban 
and Amb, between the Swat and Ihe Indus, the country of Buner 
certainly se^uns to correspond to Varnii; the same name through a 
metatheses of r, which is so ficMiuent, may well ro])resent the amdeni 
name. Aornos is clearly a (freek eiiuivalent of Sanskrit Varnu . It 
is probably this Varnu which is mentioned by Ttolemy (VI, 11,0) un- 
dc]' the name (hiarnoi and placed by him in Baidria below the Tokha- 
roi. It is difhcMilt not to recognise a similar name in EaJa-na of 
Tliuan-tsang {Mem, II, 184) which is Bannu of modern times (Stein, 
loc. laud., p. 4ff.). It is tem])ting to enquire if the country neigh- 
bouring on Fa-la-na of which the name is written as A-fan-dSa (or 
A-fan-Vu) and in the She-kia-fang-che simply as Ean-Vu (or Fan- 
ch 'a) is not the same as Bhandu. which the Oanapatha on 4, 2, 77 men- 
tions by the side of Varnu. The (lanapatha also mentions Khandu 
along with Varnu and Bhandu. It may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the name of the city of a which Hiuan- 

tsang visited on the Indus was first restored by Julien as Tdakhanda* 
Watters subsequently ])roposed Udaka-khanda. Stein (Z?/r Geschi- 
chie der Sdhis von Kahul and later lidjatmrangiyl , II, 11, ,387) has 
shown that it is the same as Udabhanda which was the residence of 
the Sfdii kings. But it does not appear to be less probable that the 
two forms have been in parallel UvSe; -bhanda and -khanda or with 
tlie optional (diange of the last character: t'u or eld a) -bhandu and 
-khandu. While most of the authorities agree in identifying Udaka- 
bhanda with modern Fnd, about 15 miles to the north of Attok, Col. 
Deane (quoted by Eoucher, Notea svr la G/^og rapine ancienne d'u 
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Gandhara B.E.F.E.O., I, 36T, n.) ‘‘would like to find it in the 
village of Khunda about 6 miles to the north-west of Und’\ Und and 
Khund seem to perpetuate J3handu and Khandu of the Ganapatha. 

Brahinavatl (31,1) is not known; but the city which has for its 
protectors the Yaksa king Manibhadra and his brother must be placed 
in the neighbourhood of Varnu and Gandhara. Gandhara (32,2) is 
one of the most famous names applied to the region of Peshawar ; 
Taksa.sild (32,3), the city of king Taxiles is equally famous. Its site 
is identified with present Shahdheri. The nom of the locality that 
follows is difficult to find out. BhaxlTakajila (33, 2) given by 0. and 
D. closely reminds of the name Bhadrasila which was the ancient 
name of Taksasila according to the Avadiina of Ckindraprabha. 
{DivyCiv. 328). IT. gives Dasasaila which remains completely isolated. 
Y. A. and T. have translated the words of the Sanskrit compound as 
“vomit-mountain” which has nothing corresponding in the Sanskrit 
manuscripts. S. transcribes it as ch\)-t^o^,^he-‘lo. The same character 
ch\j is used by 8. to transcribe chat of Chattrakara (50, 1) and Ahi- 
ehattra (53, 1). By attachi^ig the same value to it, we get in this 
case chat^da whicli may be correctly restored in Sanskrit as chorda 
“vomit^\ The restoration is certain. The name of the tutelary 
Yaksa deserves our attention. The first ])art of the name is every- 
where the same: kliara “ass’. For the second, 0. has ^posta, con- 
firmed by Y. ^pu^.^u^tu = posto nom. mas(*.) but 1). has -yovia^ an un- 
known word which may probably be corrected as -lovia “hairs”, also 
confirmed by the transliteration of S. iln-rrio). A. and T. translate the 
word. The Tibetan hoii hsriiii s'll seem to show a fantastic analysis as 
khara (aB8)-f pn (protect) + ? — cymbal?). A. translates it as skin 
of ass”. The word posta is not found in Sanskrit dictionaries; an 
analogous word pusta which is found does not mean “skin it may 
mean “model” or “manuscript”. But Gauthiot has recently studied 
the Sanskrit word imstaJca (MeTn. de la Soc. de Ijinguistn,que^ XIX, 
1915, p. 130) and has pointed out that its probable origin is in Ira- 
nian post (Aveata, pasU^ Pahl. post, Pers .pust) “skin” ; the pustaka 
first was written on skins. The name Kharaposta and its translation 
as given by Amoghavajra proves that the Iranian word was known, 
understood and used in India. It is interesting to find a name of 
purely Iranian origin being given to a tutelary Yaksa of the region 
of Taksasila where Iranian influence used to be always exerted. 

Hamimdtlra (34,2), as given by the manuscripts, is also supported 
by T.; the manuscript D. had already introduced this name un- 

8 
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e:!tpectedly in v.4, 3. AnUhaUra of S. is only a scu&'e’s mistake (con- 
fusion between ha and pa is easy in Gupta writing) for Anupa as 
given by Y. and A. -both of whom take it to be the name of a river. 
The name Anupa is principally applied to the sea-shore near Surastra 
(cf. Mahabharata, VI, 33() = Visnu P., II, p. 169, Wilson-Hall; 
Inscription of Rudradaman at Girnar). 

Hauruka (34,3) has survived only in Buddhist tradition. It 
appears as a city of Suavira in the list of the seven great cities occur- 
ring in the Maha Govindasutta of the Dighanikaya (XIX) ; this 
list is not found in the Chinese translation of the corresponding Sutra 
of the Dirghagama (Tok. ed. XII, 9, 27a) but it is found in a separate 
‘translation of tlie same sfitra given by She-hu (Nanj., 993, Tok. 
XII, 10, 50a); the Mahavastu has a Sanskrit redaction of the text, 
111,208. The destruction of the city, certainly connected with other 
great events, had a tragic character and struck the imaginatfon of 
the people. It was another Sodome wliich was struck by the wrath 
of Heaven. The Vinaya of the Mula-Sarvastivada recounts at length 
the story of its destruction: it is the Rudrayanavadana {Divydv. 
XXXVII); if we believe this account, Rauruka was a rival of Patli- 
putra in the days of Buddha.’’ There are two great cities — Patli- 
putra and Rauruka. WJien Patli])utra ])rospers, Rauruka declines”. 
For having otfended Katyayana, tlie king, his subjects, were all 
covered by a rain of dust. While returning from Rauruka to Sra- 
vasti, Katyayana, passed by Lampaka (36, 3), Vokkana (99, 2) and 
crossed the Indus. Thus the tradition, in the form in which it was 
collected by the Vinaya of the Mula-Sarvastivfida (a Vinaya which 
was certainly of Kashmirian origin) shitted Rauruka from tlie banks 
of the Indus where lived the Sauviras, to the far North-West. When 
Hiuan-tsang passed through the city of P’i-mo, about 330 li to the 
east of Khotan, the people of the country showed him a miraculous 
statue of Buddha in sandal wood which came from Rauruka (cf. 
Huber — La destruction de Raruka, B.E.F.h].!). 1906, p. 335; M. Huber 
was able to re(‘ognise the name of Rauruka in the transcription Ha- 
kioJo-kia which had misled dulien and Watters). “Today, says Hiuan- 
tsang, the city of is no more than a vast waste land. 

A large number of kings and powerful personages of foreign countries 
imbibed the desire of excavating it in order to take away the precfbus 
objects that it might have; but when they reached the frontier of 
this city, all On a sudden a furious wind started, black clouds obscured 
the sky and they could not find their way back.” M. Huber has 
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with good reason drawn attention to a legend of the Suryagarblia- 
sillra in regard to the destruction of Raiiritka: in the time of Buddha 
Kasyapa, the kingdom of Khotan, had suffered under the same con- 
ditions from an identical catastrophy as that of Rauruka. ‘*In those 
days, the kingdom of Khotan was called Kia-lo-^sha-mo'\ It has 
not been as yet notit^ed that this very name occurs in the account 
of the Sunskrit Vinaya; Katyayana going out of Rauruka, passed 
by the village (iarvafaha) of Khara, tlien by Lampaka and at last 
by the couiitiy of v^yamaka before reaching Vokkana (99.2) The 
country of Syamaka is also mentioned among the (‘ountries of thC 
Noi’th-West by tiie Brhat-samhita, XIV, 28. It is certainly identi- 
cal with Sho-mi of Song-yun (Chavannes^ — B.E.F.E.t)., 1903, ]). 400), 
the l^ei-she (ibid.) and the T’ang-shu (Chavannes-Z>c/camcr^t,^ p. 
159) and with Shang-tiri of Hiiiaii-tsang (il/e/n. 11,200). The place 
under these names has been identified with (diitral by Vivien de 
Saint-Martin and Chavannes on good grounds. Hiuan-tsang men- 
iions a tradition (concerning Kapilavastu, Mhti., 1,318) according to 
wlii(‘h the founder of the kingdom of Shmig-vii would be one of the 
four Sakyas banished by the clan for having fought with Virudhaka. 
The Ekottaragania which gives the story in detail (chap. 26, Tok. 
ed. XIT,2,31a) gives the name of Sho-nii to this Sakya; the Chu 
yao king (Tok. ed. XXIV, 5, 476) which gives a summary of the 
story, calls him Sho-ma. Sho-mo^ Sho-ma both are normal trans- 
criptions of ftyama. Che-mong who ])assed through Khotan also picked 
up the name Kia-lo-^ho^nio ; from his account which is now lost, the 
name was taken into the Ean-fa-yu where it is translated as mmi 
gin king ‘‘full eagle gokV’. The first part of the name khara may 
in fact mean “marine eagle” but I do not know how kin “gold^’ 
can be a translation of syawdka or hjwnia. The character sho adopt- 
ed by Che-mong however is used precisely to render .^ya in kydwa 
(Julien — MHhode^ no— 64 and i>vpm). Thus from the beginnin,g of 
the 5th century (Che-mong travelled between 404-424) the legend 
of the disaster that befell Kia^o-sho w^ = Khara-4yamaka was loca- 
lised in Serindia. The Vinaya connects, in an unexpected tradition, 
the destruction of Rauruka with the foundation of Bharukaccha, the 
great port of the Narmada (supra, 17, 2). The founder of Bharu- 
kaccha, Bhiru, was a former minister of the king of Rauruka who 
succeeded in escaping in a ship filled with precious objects ! It is 
really unfortunate that the redactor of the Avadana did not think 
giving an; itinerary of Bhiru- s ship. 
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Nandi/vardhana (35, 3) has, since long, fallen in oblivion. The 
Sanskrit literature ignores the name but other texts allow us to have 
a glimpse of its past which was not without glory. The Vinaya of 
the Mulasarvastivada leads Buddha to that place during his journey 
in North-Western India; he went there after his victory over Apalala, 
after his visit to Kantha and Revata and before reaching Kunti and 
the place where the temple of Kaniska was to be later built. It was 
therefore between the source of the Swat and Peshawar. Our 
list inserts the name between Rauruka and I^iampaka (T^amghan, m- 
fra 36,3) and thus assigns to it an analogous position. The city w^as 
certainly situated in the valley of the mountains. It occurs in the 
Mahasahghika Vinaya (chap. 9; Tok. ed XV, 8,681)) among the four 
kingdoms which supplied the most precious wool. The other three 
were: Vai^ali, Puskalavati and Taksa.4ila. The Candragarbha-stitra 
cf. for this text: Quelques docu7nents sifr le h(mddJnswe indien dann 
VAsie Centrale^ B.E.F.E.O., 1905, p. 230) places Nandivardhana 
among the nine countries presided over by the Naksatra ftatabhisaj. 
Tn the said list it occurs just between Kiu-chUi-j/o and P^o-lu-ha. 
The transcription Khuch^a^p*o certainly represents the name of the 
country which the Mula-Sarvastivada mentions as the last step of 
Buddha immediately before his visit of Nandivardhana. In Chinese 
and Tibetan this name is translated as the guardian of the heap”. 
Having regard to the ordinary equivalences ot the Chinese (haracters, 
I restored the name in Sanskrit as Kntapa which is now confirmed. 
It is at Kutapa that Buddha converted the dragon-king Gopala, 
according to the account of the Mula-Sarvastivada-Vinaya. Hiuan- 
tsang (Mem. I, 99) places the scene of conversion in the famous 
Shadow-Cave, situated at 20 li to the SW of Nagarahara. Nagara- 
hara is near Jelalabad on the road from Lampaka (Lamghan) to 
‘Peshawar. It is between Jelalabad and Peshawar that we should 
search for Nandivardhana. The Buddha converted there the king 
Devabhuti (or Bhutideva) and his family, the seven sons of the Can- 
dali (cf. jyivydv. 348), the two Yaksi, Nalikfi and Nalodaya. Near 
the city was found a large lake (this indication might help us in 
locating the place); the Yaksa, protector of the lake and also the 
dragons, Asvaka and Punarvasu who inhabited the lake, received the 
teachings of the Master on solicitation. Even in order to help in 
the salvation of the two Naga^s, Bhagavat consented to leave his 
shadow in the lake. Nandivardhana also possessed one of the places 
held sacred in Mahayana, one of those plthaa predestined to serve 
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perpetually as the place of sojourn for Bodhisattvas who preach the 
law to all beings without relaxation; it is ‘‘the grotto of the Res- 
pected One'’. The Avataihsaka which glorifies this grotto in its 
enumeration of pithas, place Nandivardhana after Chen-tan^ Shuje, 
Kia^she-mulo and immediately before An-fou-Ji-mo^ and Kien-t\)-‘lo 
(B.E.F.E.O., II, 4?47-248). The ancient translation of tlie Avataihsaha 
by Buddhabhadra (between 399 and 421) says: 

has a place of residence called TiAo-jmi^ho \ the Bodhisattvas go there 
and live constantly” (Tok. ed, I, 8, 4()b). The new translation of 
Siksananda (695-699) has; “The city called Increase- Joy {tscng cli^ang 
Ilium hi) has a place of residen(‘e (*alled Grotto of the Respected One : 
tsnn-choJx'u (Tok. ed. I, 8, 22b). The Suryagarbha-sfitra and 
Candragarbha-siitra, both iranslated into Cliinese by Narendrayai^as, 
which bear sings of S'erindian inspiration and origin (B.E.F.E.O., 
V, 22611.) contain lists of j)ithas in which the famous grotto reap])ears. 
The Candragarbha (Tok. ed. Ill, 4, 62a), in a list of 25- pithas, men- 
tion'^ as the 20th the Grotto of Great Viifue — ta to /’zz, but it does 
jiot speak of the site. But by a singular deviation which seems to 
be more than accidental, the Suryagarbha mentions at the head of 
the list and in the first rank (Tok. ed. Ill, 3, 52b) of the i)Ithas of 
Jambudvipa, “Nandivardhana (Nan-fo-p*o-t'om(i), the residence of 
the muni, of the holy man of Great Virtue (ta-to)^ which the dragon- 
king Yen-fou-kia (Jambuka) protects, guards and respects”. Here 
Nandivardhana is mentioned before Vaisali which is ])laced in the 
-second rank and Kapilavastu which is pla(‘ed in the third. The trans- 
cription given by Buddhabhadra helps us to reconstruct precisely 
Ihe original name of the holy place, it is translated as tsan-cho “Res- 
pected” or as ta-to “Great Virtue” w'hich is the ordinary eziuivalont 
of “bhadanta”; ti-lo corresponds to thcra (cf. infra 99, 3 in the wwd 
Ramathesu), fou^ho is a wrong reading of the translator who made 
a mistake about the first syllable of the word yuhd “cave” which is re- 
gularly translated by k’v. The place was known as Theraguha (Stha- 
viraguha). The name reminds of Therogonos about wdiich a strange 
story is found in the Book of Rivers, attributed to Plutarch (this is a 
simple collection of notes put together by an editor wdio was unintelli- 
gent and obsessed by the story of wonders). While speaking of the Hy- 
daspes, an affluent of the Indus (Vitasta, modern Beas), the author 
says (1, 5) : “they also bury, each year, alive, an old woman condem- 
ned to death near the hillock called Therogonos ; then run down from 
above the hill a large number of reptiles and serpents which devour 
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animals flying around. Tlie same thing is written by 
fjhrysermos (of Corinthia) in Book LX.XX of the History of India. 
Archelaos makes more direct mention of it in Book III of the Rivers. 

i 

“Whatever may be the value of the account, the name seems to be 
authentic and the mention of “old“ testifies to the equivalen(‘e Thero- 
Prakrit therii^. A Chinese priest, Hiiei-waii (Nanj. App. Ill, no. 
82) who compbsed towards 700 a glossary on the new translation of 
the Avataiiisaka by Siksananda between (>95 and (>99 {Mva yen kin// 
^in yi; Nanj. 1()0(>, Tok. ed. XXXIX, 10) has given another re- 
ference to Nandivardliana in his text. In the 7(3th cliapter of his 
translation (Tok. ed. 1, 4, 7r)a, col. 5; section on jv fa kiai — dharma- 
dhatvavatara, chap. 89, wsect. 17), Siksananda thus translates the ori- 
ginal : “In tfie kingdom of Mo-kia~Vi (Magadha), there is a group 
ofrhabitations ; there is a city (‘ailed P’o-tsiu-na. I'here is an Upa- 
sika named Hien-shang (Jihadrottama). Huei-wan (chap, //m, ]>. 1 
28a end) annotates the |>assag(‘ thus : “This is N an-Vo^i/ o-V an-na 
NanU'o m(‘ans ‘joy’, p'o-Van-na means ‘increasing, abundance’. This 
city is found in the kingdom of (Magadha) as is said in the 

original sutra’l I do not know on what Information, iluei-wan, a 
contemporary of Siksaiianda, has thus corrected the translation. In 
fact Siksauanda reproduced the older translation of Jkiddhabhadra 
(Tok. ed. I, 9, 84b, line 5; (‘-hap. 57). Prajha (Nanj. 11, 15(>) 

who gave in 79(>-798 a Jiew translation of the last section of the Ava- 
tailisaka after the manusc^ript sent by the king of Wu-ch\i (U(la) 
of Soutliern India to the Emperor of China (Nanj. 89; Tok. ed. I, (i 
42b,' 1 17) has introduced here slight changes in the translation : “In 
(his king’dom of /l/o-Anz-C/, tiiere is a grou]) of habitations; its name 
is ‘having meaning’, yu yi, (sartha). There is a city there called 
P^o-Van-na {t'on as given by Huei-wan instead of Uiu of Buddha- 
bhadra and Siksauanda). There is an Upasika at that place called 
Tsuei shany hien (Uttamabhadra)”). P^ o-ti" au’-na may well represent 
Vardhana but that is no reason why it should be made to represent 
Nandivardliana as done by Huei-wan. Doubtless there were other 
localities with the same name. Thus the Deoli plates of Krsna III, 
the Rastraktita, dated 862 Saka = 940-941 A. D. {Ep. Ind. V, 188 If) 
speaks of the oc^troi of a village called Talapuruihsaka situated in the 
district of Na^apura Nandivardhana. Nagapura is Nagpur in the 
Central Provinces. Mr. Hira Lai {ibid. IX, 43) tells us that Nandi- 
vardhana is the modern villages of Nagardhana 5 miles from Ramtek, 
north of Nagpur, 
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For the name of Nandivardhana, the J). manuscript substitutes 
Ring mnard aim , Sairighabhata reads Hi/n^gnvardhami which is a com- 
promise between the two readings. Amoghavajra who usually follows 
the text of Yi-tsing with a regular^ fidelity, departs from the rule 
in this case and adopts the reading hi (in) gumardana. Amogha- 
vajra had before him the text of Yi-tsing ; he probably knew" the city 
of Nandivardhana; the names of the tutelary Yakscs, Nandi and 
Vardhana, seem to guarantee the reading Nandivardhana. If he pre- 
ferred to read Hihgumardana in spite of tlie names of the Yaksas, 
it was because he admitted the real identity of the two names. Hih- 
gumardana and Nandivardhana were names of the same city. This 
hypothesis wall appear as more probable. The only mention of Hihgu- 
mardana that I could find is in the Avadanakalpalata, avad. 50. The 
poet, Ksemendra recounts there in his usual manner, both edifying 
and commonplace^ the story of the conversion of the Naga, Gopala; 
“Bhagavat, disappeared from the place wdiere resided the Yaksa 
Dharamukha (Tib. kha riwn ‘shape of the blade of knife’) and in 
an instant he reached the city of Hihgumardana (the name is sim])ly 
transcribed in Tibetan)”. The king of the country w"ho wms called 
Brahmadatta piously welcomed the Master; the inhabitants came to 
speak of the harm that the Naga caused to their domestic animaLs, 
to the peoples and to the harvest. Bhagavat w^ent to the “border of 
the village” (nagarasyCmte) to- the Busana hill (Tib. rdo “stone”) 
to the side of the lake “which seem to be blackened by the poisonous 
Tespiration of the monster”; he sat there peacefully. In vain did 
the Naga show its fury; at last the gods of the forest {vamidevaMh) 
intervened and brought about an agreement; he surrendered. In 
response to his prayer “the conqueror made it incumbent on him to 
remain always in his house” {satatam fasya hhavane samnidhivi vi- 
dad he jinah). This is precisely the story of Gopala as told by Hiuari-. 
tsaug in regard to the Shadow-Cave of Nagarahara. Nandivardhana 
had also its cavern and its shadow of Buddha. The name ’ itself 
of Hihgumardana contains an appreciable geographical precision. The 
word means “grinding of hihgu”. The hiiigu {Ferula ana foetida^ 
Hoernle, Tnde,r of Bower Manmcripf) wnis a condiment much liked 
by the Indians. The tree that yields it, does not grow" in India. 
That is what is said by the Botanists. It is found only in Persia 
and Afganistau. The Ainarakosa (II, 9, 40) which is faithfully re- 
produced by Hemacandra (422), in fact, gives vdlhika and rdamtha 
as synonyms of hihgu. These twm geographical names will be found 
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Inter (9(), 2 and 99, 3). Both of them lead to the North-West Fron- 
tier of India. Hiuan-tsang mentions the kingdom of Tmo-kiu^ch*a 
as the real country of bingu. This was the first country he passed 
through after crossing the Indian frontier on his way back towards 
China. “The soil is favourable for the cultivation of the plant ?yo- 
kin (saffron) and of what is called liing-kiu (hihgu). This last grows 
in the valley of Lo^ir\o-yin-Ud\ Vivien de Saint-Martin discovered 
in this transcription the name of the Helmend river. He also identi- 
fied Ho'-si-na, the capital of T sao-kiu-cld a with the city of Gha/uia. 
The name of the kingdom has not yet been clearly recognised. Ju- 
lien, hypothetically restored it as Tfidukoilt/i. Marquart (Ernnshahr ^ 
285) says: ^'Tsau-ki^-fa belongs to that class of hybrid transcriptions 
of Indian compounds in which one of the elements is phonetically 
reproduced whereas the other is translated. Ku~ta is Sanskrit kuta 
“top'\ tsau is the name of the country which is taken from the Sui- 
shu... Tsfin and Unudi (another name of the same country according 
to a note on Hiuan-tsang^s text) are abridged transcri])tions of the 
word jawuwla jahula (wliich is the old Turkish title yabgu)’^ 
Watters however liad already said (II, 2()(>) : “ as the first character 
also read CJuw (or CJfo) we may without doing violence to the Chinese 
<‘haracters restore the w’ord as Jaguda, the name of country ^ famous 
for its saffron”. He recalled in this connection that the Saffron Tope 
near the Bodhi tree had been built by a caravan chief coming from 
the country of Tsao-kv-t'a, The Sihipalavadha (20, 3) mentions 
“tile saffron of (Jdgudak/imktima) ; on the other hand, the 

Mahabharata (III, 51, 1991) places the Jaguda between the Tukhara 
(Tokharestan) and the Ramatha {infra, 99, 3), mixed up with the 
peojiles to the west of India: Pahlava, Darada, Tavana, Saka, Hara- 
huna and Clna. It is intersting to be able to verify even on such 
a small detail the degree of reality and precision attained by the 
geography of the Mahabharata. Another text solves the problem to 
our satisfaction. The Fan yv tsc ticn (chap. 10), in fact, quotes on 
the word hingu, the following passage from Yin^yi of Hiuan-ying 
(chap. 19) : “The hihgu comes from the kingdom of Sho-wu-ch^a-p^o^ 
Vo-na. The people of the country eat it constantly. In this country 
(China), the tradition says that hihgu is yun~t^ai. This is not correct. 
It is the juice of a tree and is like the gum of thei peach tree. The 
people of Western country prepare a food with it.” This passage 
is missing from our text of the Yin^yi of Hiuan-ying, chap. 19 (ch. 
18 of the Corean and Tokyo edition). The Yin-yi commenting on 
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the Abhidharmavibhasa (Tok. ed. XXXIX, 7, 70b, 1 11-12) simply 
says: ‘‘It is the juice of a tree. It is used in Western countries in 
food'\ The Yin-yi of Huei-lin, oh. 68, commenting on the Abhi- 
dharmamahavibhasa (Tok. ed. ' XXXIX, 9, 184a) says still more 
simply : “Hing-kiu is a Sanskrit word. In the language of the T’ang 
it is called a^ivei. Whatever may be the source of quotation given 
in the Fan yu tse tien^ it mentions as the land of hihgu the kingdom 
of Sho^wu-^ch^a-p^o-Vo-^na which corresponds in Sanskrit to Ja-gu-da- 
va (r)-dha-na — . The equivalence of T sau-kiu-ch’ a and Jaguda pro- 
posed by Watters therefore may be put forward as definite. The name 
of the country was of the same type as Xandivardhana. We are 
thus brought back, once more, through an apparently organic al- 
teration, from Hihgumardana to Xandivardana through the inter- 
mediate form of lliiiguvardhana given by S. In another extremity 
of India we find another name of the same type: Pundravardhana 
(cf. infra. ^ 41, 1,). In any case Jaguda corresponds to Zabul (or 
Zabulistan) of the Aral) geographers. 

It is quite probable that city of Hihgumardana is the same as 
Indikomordaiia of Ptolemj^ (VI, 12, 6). It is placed in Sogdiana be- 
tween the Jaxartes and the Oxus, not far from Alexandreia Oxiane. 
The name of hiiigu was likely to be (dianged into Indiko — in the 
mouth of a foreigner. It ig also strongly probable that the name 
of Jaguda should be identified with Isagouroi (Ithago^vroi) of Ptolemy. 
The Greek geographer mentions them twice: VI, 10, 5, on the route 
t() S'erike (China), in the neighbourhood of the Kasia range^ below 
the Issedones, not far from Asmiraia i.e. near the Pamirs towards 
Kashmir and the sources of the Oxus; and VII, 1, 45, he i:)lace8 in 
the country of Arsa (Urasa), beside Taxiala (Taksasila), the city of 
Imgo'uros (Ithagovros). Ptolemy usually renders the sonant lingual 
by r. The notation Is or 1th — , if my identification is correct, deserves 
attentioui. It shows that in order to transcribe a spirant wliich was 
wanting in Sanskrit (in which it is approximately a j) they used the 
combination is which characterise in a striking manner the writing 
of the Serindian languages (/. As. 1915. I, Proceedings). Ptolemy, 
faithful to his usual method, has put together Isagouroi of one iti- 
nerary and Isagouros of another, without enquiring if it was one and 
the same name. This is specially common in his description of the 
region of the Paropanisades, the Hindukush. 

Jaguda, however obscure it may aj^pcar to us, had its days of 
glory. The T'ang Annals (Chavannes — Documents sur les Tou-Uue 
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occidentau^^ p. IGO) mention it officially under the name Sie-yu. 
The Empress Wu (084-704) had given it this new name to replace 
the ancient one. This name has not yet been explained. There is 
however a long page of history on it which has not yet been properly 
studied. I had already occasion to make a passing reference (Le 
Tokharien /i, langue de Kouicha, J. As. 1913, II, p. 330) to the fact 
that Sie is tlie transcription of the Turco-Indian title Sahi. The 
Viceroy of the Yue-che, defeated by Pan-ch’ao in 90 A.D. already 
bore this title. The word iju means ‘‘violent wind''. The Empress 
therefore described Jaguda as “the tempest of the Sahi". This title 
is better understood when we consider the fact that tlie king of Sie- 
yu received in 720 the title of “the king of Kapisa" from the Chinese 
court. Kapisa was ihe proper land of the Turk Sahis. The dynasty 
succumbed to this tempest and a new* dynasty of Brahmin Sahis 
was established on the bank of the Indus at Udakabhanda. The 
triumph of Sie-yu announced the thrust of the Arabs. Formerly 
“Kapisa recruited the youth of the Sie-yu to oppose the Ta-she (Arabs) 
with arms in hands". {TUmg’^sliu Chavannes, Doc., p. 101). Later 
on, it was from the same Jaguda that Mahmud of Ghazni went 
forward to the conquest of India. 

The hiiigu of Jaguda did not have a free access to the Indian 
kitchen. A foreign product had to fight against the popular dislike 
for it. The Vinaya of the Little Vehicle prescribes only onion {Culla- 
mgga, V, 34); the Jain code of discipline does the same thing 
Aydramga sutta, II, 1,8,13), the Brahmanical code of Manu (V, 3) 
which is later than the other sources, prohibits the use of onion, 
garlic and eschalot. Even in the time of Hiuan-tsang {Mem., I, 92) 
“the plants of strong smell such as onion and garlic are rare; there 
are very few people who eat them. If they use it in their house 
they are expelled beyond the city wall". Towards the end of the 7th 
century, Ti-tsing still speaks of the Indian dislike for onion {Record, 
Takakusu, pp. 44-45; 137-138); the poor Chinese pilgrim humbly con- 
fesses that he was almost tempted to take it but he expiated for it ; 
“onion is disturbing for the practice of fast; it does harm to the 
stomach and the eyes". When the Great Vehicle fixed its code of 
discipline at a later period, hihgu was allowed for use. The Mrccha- 
katika seems to ridicule the use of hingu. The Sahara takes pride 
that the charm of his voice was due to the use of hingu (Act VIII, 
ed. Stenzler, p. 117); but the Sahara is not only grotesque but is also 
a foreigner, an intruder coming from the West like the hingu. The 
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Mahabharata (XIII, 91, 4363) forbids the offering to the dead iSrdd* 
dha) of such food as may be prepared with hihgu. But the Hari- 
vam^a (8443) is not afraid of introducing hihgu in the dishes at 
Krsna’s feast at Dvaravati. The Brahmajala Sutra which is a code of 
discipline for the Bodhisattvas, formally prohibits the use of five 
bitter plants in the 4th Siksapada (De Groot — Code de Mahdydna, 
p. 42). The fifth of these forbidden plants is hmg-k'm—lLmgn; the 
others are carrot and three kinds of onion. But althotigh hihgu was 
popular in India only, the Chinese did not know it. So the list of five 
add plants did not trouble the casuist much. The Song kao smig 
chuan (Tok. ed. XXXV, 5, 103a, chap. 29) has preserved the report 
of a strange consultation due to a monk called Huei^je. The person 
himself is also interesting. His name should be added to the already 
long list of Chinese pilgrim who visited India. He was born in 680. 
The example of the great pilgrim Yi-tsing attracted his imagination 
and he also wished to go to the Holy Land. He passed three years 
travelling on the sea, was at Kun-lun, Fo-she and Ceylon. Last, he 
reached India, visited the holy places, worshipped them and searched 
for Sanskrit texts. He passed in India thirteen years. Then he 
passed four years more, travelling alone in Snow Mountains and in 
the Hu villages. He was tired, disgusted with the world and asked 
where one could find complete happiness, where one could see the 
Buddha. The teachers whom he asked about it all highly spoke of 
the Pure land Sukhavati, the heaven of Amitabha. He then went 
■ to the kingdom of Gandhara; to the north-west of the ca])ital there 
was a large mountain with an image of Avalokitesvara (Cf. Hiuan- 
tsang. Mein, 1, 140). He took the vow of praying to him without stop 
till the appearance of the God. He remained seven days without tak- 
ing' any food. At last on the 7th day towards the end of the night, 
Avalokitesvara showed in the sky an image of red golden colour, 
more than ten feet high. The god was seated on a lotus made of 
stones. With his right hand he touched the top of his head and said : 
‘‘You wish your own good as well as that of others. In the W^est, 
the Pure Land of Sukhavati is the kingdom of Amita Buddha. Fix 
your thought on that Buddha, recite the Sutra and take the vow 
of taking your birth there; when you reach that kingdom, you will 
see the Buddha and I shall come to your help. Know that the doc- 
trine of the Pure Land is higher than many other practices’". Having 
thus spoken, Avalokitesvara disappeared. In spite of his seven day’s 
fast, the monk felt strong. He crossed the hills for going back to the 
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passed through more than 70 kingdoms and reached Ch’ang-ngan 
in 719. He started since then to propagate the doctrine of Pure 
Land. He took up the tradition of Shen-tao who about 650 had taught 
with brilliant success that salvation could be obtained through Sukha- 
vati. Huei-je states that numerous monks were embarrassed on 
the subject of hiiigu which is found in the list of five bitter plants. 
It was supposed to be the plant called yun^Vai or liu-ts^ai or a-wei. 
Iluei-je corrects this mistake and says; “It is said that in China we 
have only four of the five acid plants viz. garlic, carrot, onion and 
eschalot. The fifth, liihgu, is not found here. ITing-kiu is a Sans- 
krit word, wrongly WTitten. It should be inrj-lau {inpu\). It is not 
found in other kingdoms. It is only on reaching the region of Y'li- 
t’ien (Khotan) that we may find it. The root is fat like the root 
of a small turnip. It is also white. It has the smell of garlic- Tlie 
])eople of this kingdom take it as food^\ In regard to its branches 
and leaves, Iluei-je did not know anything, as he passed through that 
country in winter. In any case neither yiin-Yai nor hu~ts\ii was 
among the five acid plants and they could be eaten without commit- 
ting any sin. 

The name of the country that follows (36, 2) is very uncertain ; 
it is difficult to choose Avithout any positive evidence between Vdpi- 
Bliuviiya ()., VdyibhfitJya JI., VdyhvhJivvNya S., Vdynbhfmdya IX, 
and V nylbhdrniya Y.A.T. This unknown name hag to be searched 
for between the region of Ghazni and the Kabul river as the next 
name leudwS us to the Kabul valley to the country of Lamghan or 
Laghman. The site of iMmiydhi (36, 3) has been in fact identified 
since long. Ptolemy (VII, 1, 42) places TjambaUil below the sources 
of the Koas (the Kabul-rud); it is with this, that he commences his 
description of the territories and cities of India. Hiuan-tsaiig who 
visited the country (d/cw., ch, 2, p. 95) also considers it as the bor- 
der of India. “Going from the country of Kapi^^a...he crossed the 
mountains, entered the frontiers of Northern India and reached the 
kingdom of Lan-po”. The Milla-Sarvastivada-vinaya connects the 
origin of this name with the legend of Maha Katyayana and the city 
of Eauruka. When the saint abandoned the accursed city, he brought 
with him Syamaka, the young son of the pious minister Him. “The 
Eespected one told the child, my child, catch hold of the end of my 
robe^' . He took the end of the robe and the holy man went through 
the sky by virtue of his magic power carrying the young Syamaka 
with him {Divydv. XXXVII, p. 577 Mula Sarvds^ vinaya, Tok. ed 
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XVI, 9, 98b). Syamaka hang from the end of the robe. On finding 
this, peasants and the shepherds loudly cried out : Lamhate ! Law.- 
hat el (he hangs). Hence came the use of the word Lambakapala 
as the name of the people of that country (ihid.^ 579; the Chinese 
translation of Yi-tsing, XVI, 9, 98b, : The people who saw him cried 
out — Lan-po-ti^ Lan-po.ti [which means : he is hanging] and for this 
reason the territory which they crossed came to be called Lan-po. 
Yi-tsing adds in a note — ‘^this country is still found in Northern 
India’ 0* It is not without interest and bearing to note that the j)re- 
teiided etymology of the name suggests a prounci ation with the labial 
sonant, like the Greek transcription of Ptolemy while the sonant, 
labial is used in Sanskrit Lamiiaka. The Mahabharata (VII, 122, 
4847) mentions the Lampaka by the side of Darada, Taiigana, Khasn 
and Pulinda. According to the dictionary of ITemacaiidra (900), 
Lampaka has for its synonym Murunda. I had occasion to study this 
name in the Melanges Ch, de Harlez, 

For our list, as for Hiuan-tsang, Lampaka is clearly the frontier 
of India. Arrived at this point it suddenly retraces its steps imd goes 
back as far as Mathura (37, 1). It may be remembered that Buddha 
also, according to the Mula-Sarvavstivada Vinaya and the Asokiiva- 
dana, returns to Mathura after his excursion in the North-West (see 
Przyluski, J. As. 1914, II, p. 518). He predicts there the founda- 
tion of the Nafabhata monastery and the birth of IJpagupta, This 
holy precedent might have determined the present itinerary. Mathura 
on the Jumna is Molovp^ rj Tcov Oecov of Ptolemy (VII, 1,47) who 
])laces it in the kingdom of Kaspeiraioi (Kashmir) which extended 
up to the Ouindios (Vindhya). It has always been translated as 
‘‘Mathura of the Gods’" and in that connection references have been 
made to the exploits of Krsna and to the Buddhist and Jaina monu- 
ments. But Ptolemy does not at all concern himself with either reli- 
gion or theology. His lists do not present any analogous case. Besides 
the mention remains strange and vague. On the other hand he often 
adds to the name of cities a reference to the king who resides there 
or owns it. His Mo^ovp< n rcov decov seems to go in pair with Motovp< 
Hodeiov 7T<r8W05(VII, 1, 89). It is distinguished from the other by 
this qualification. The informer of Ptolemy had certainly translated 
in this way, as correctly as possible in Greek the title devaputra Son 
of God” of the Kusana dynasty. The kingdom of Kaspeiraioi doubt- 
less meant the Indian possession of this dynasty. 

From Mathura our list by a new jump, goes to another extremity of 
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India, the island of the Raksasas, Lanka (37, 3) i.e. Ceylon which 
will occur again (89, 3) under the name of Simhala. The attraction 
for the southern Mathura, Pandyamathura (39, 3) must have been 
responsible for this new orientation. Besides, before reaching there 
finally, the list mentions Suna and Kosala. Suna (38, 1) is not known. 
Hiuan-tsang mentions {M6m.^ I, 47; II, 188) a god called Suna who 
was worshipped at Tsao-^kiu-ch*a (Jaguda see supra). Julien first res- 
tored the original name as S'ouna (1,47) but later substituted for it 
Kchouna (II, 188); Watters (II, 265) reads Shu or Chu~na. Never- 
theless a note added to the text of Hiuan-tsang clearly indicates the 
pronunciation as S(i-\^k) eou—Seou for the character. 

Kosala (38, 4) is a country of classical importance in Indian geo- 
graphy. It is the country of Ayodhya, modern Oudh. Ms. D. gives the 
variant Sthulaka, This was also the original of S. and might have 
been an authentic form. The Ganapatha on Panini (4. 2, 80) speaks 
on the formation of the name Sthulaka in a series of names belonging 
to Northern India. 

Pandyamathura (39, 3) is MolovpK of Ptolemy 

(VII, 1, 80). This is modern Madura. The Pandyas are connected 
with this region since time immemorial. The Mahabharata mentions 
them more than once among the people of the far South (II, 30, 1174; 
III, 8339, etc.). Malaya (40, 1) is the mountain chain which has given 
its name to Malabar. It is the land of sandal wood, so familiar in 
Sanskrit literature. Kerala (40, 3) is the Malabar coast (Mahabharata 
I, 6685 ; VI, 366, etc) ; this name which is otherwise well known has 
been variously deformed by the translators. S. makes it Keraka which 
Y. abbreviates as Kera for metrical reasons. The form Keraka is also 
found in the Mahabharata (II, 1173, Cal. Ed. ; the Bombay ed. reads 
Kerala). A. reads Kerata^ a name that is otherwise unknown. T., which 
had little knowledge of South, introduces here Kaildsal The Pauridra 
(41, 1) is already mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana (under the 
simple form of Pundra) among the ‘‘border’’ peoples on the frontier 
of the Aryan world with the Andhras and Sabaras. While the Andhras 
were able to found a great kingdom the others remained in a half • 
savage state. The Mahabharata mentions the Pundras in the list of 
people foreign to Brahmanism (1, 6684; XII, 2430; XIII, 2158). 
Manu does the same (X, 44) and mentions in addition the TJ(Jra of 
Orissa. Varaha Mihira (Brhat Sam. XIV, 7) mentions together 
Paundra and TJtkala, Utkala being another name of Orissa. The 
three Chinese translators of whom each has given a different trans- 
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cription all read Pamia, instead of Paundra. It may be noted that 
the Mahabharata also (II, 119) mentions Paupdra and Pap^a^, side 
by side, and connects the latter with TJ(Jra {tath^Ahga-V ahgan saha 
Pundrakena Pand’-Odrarajau ca sah’-Andhrakena) . It is therefore 
risky to correct at once Panda as Pandya as did Bohtlingk and 
Roth (s.v.). 

Pitangalya (42, 1) otherwise completely unknown. Bulf its position 
in the list suggests an identification with Petirgala which Ptolemy 
(VII, 1, 83) locates near Banaouasei(Vanava8i infra, 46, 3) but near- 
er still to Baithana as regards distance. It is likely that Pitahgalya- 
Petirgala is the same locality as Pitalkhora. Burgess has described 
the Buddhist cave-temples of the place {Arch. Surv.W est. Ind., vol. 
IV ; for the inscriptions, cf. Luders — TAst, 1187-1193). Pitalkhora is 
situated about 18 miles West of Chalisgaon (Khandesh) in the Nizamis 
territory, north of Paithan and North-east of Nasik (43, 1). Taranga- 
vatl (42, 3) is not known; S. and A. who transcribe the name instead 
of translating it like Y. and T., abbreviates it as Tarmgati. Ndsikya 
(43, 1) is modern Nasik near the sources of the Godavari; the antiquity 
and the importance of the city are proved by the underground temples, 
inscriptions and texts. The Mahabhasya on Panini (6, 1, 63) mentions 
‘‘the city of Nasikya’’. Ptolemy calls it Nasika (VII, 1, 63). Bharu- 
Imccha (43, 4) is present Broach on the estuary of the Narmada. It has 
already been mentioned above (17, 1). Nandika (44,, 1) is given as 
the name of Yaksa by ms. D., by S. A. and T.; but the ms.O and:H. 
also Y. make it the name of a place. Karahdtaka (44, 4) is also men- 
tioned by the Mahabharata (II, 1173) among the countries of the south 
between Vanavasi and Pandya (cf. also Yasastilaka, Kavyamala ed. 
II, 182) where Somadevasuri describes Karahata {thusitas cdsti khalu 
Vindhyad dak.miasydm dih TridaMemsrayahlkatah Karahdto Tidma 
janupadah). It is modern Karad (Karhad) in Satara district. It is 
attested to by the Karhad plates of Krsna III (Ep. Ind, IV, 278). 
Kalihga (45, 2) has already been mentioned {supra 22, 3); Ko^ala 
(45, 3) by the side of Kalihga, replaces Venvatata of 22, 1, which is 
only another name of it. SvasUkataka (46, 2) is not known. Vanavasi 
(46, 3) is a well known locality. Ptolemy mentions it (VII, 1, 83) and 
also the Mahabharata (II, 1173); the old name is still retained by the 
place (Banavasi in North Canara). I do not know either Tatiskandha 
(47, 1) or Satpura (47, 3) or A. Safpura and Y. Saddpura. 

The list now abandons the Dekhan and comes back to Madhyade^a. 
Vairdmaka (48, 1) is also found in the Mahabharata (II, 1832 and 
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1869) where it is mentioued among the people of the North-west 
with those of the trans-Indus region (Pare-sindhu)^ the Parada, 
Ka4mira, Darada etc. (Cal. ed., II, 1869 has Vaiyamakah), For 
Avanti (48, 3), cf. supra, 16, 4..* The name that follows is quite 
uncertain. Goma/rdana — mss. 0. H. and also A. and T.; Gonardana 
ms. D,, Gonandana Y., Galcardana, or Gaga — S. For Vaidisa see 
^upra, 20, 4. Chattrdkdra (50, 1) or Chattrdgdra is not known. 
Trijmrt (50, 3) is certainly Tripuri of the Cedi kings. It is modern 
Tewar near Jubhalpur. Ehakaksa (51, 1) as read by all the translators 
or Erakakm as found in my mss». is unknown. If the reading Erakaksa 
be exa(‘.t it might be Hp<p<(J(y< prjTpoTroh^ (var. Kp<yy<vadC) which 
Ptolemy (VII, 1, 50) locates in the region of Mathura. U dumhara 
(51, 4) is the name of a tribe in the Ganapatha on Panini (4, 2, 53) 
])ut together in the class Jalandharayana ; it is in fact, in the region 
of Hoshiar])ur and Kangra, to the north of the city of Jalandhar, 
that their coins have been discovered. The Mahabharata (II, 1869) 
I)]aces them among the peoples of the North-West by the side of the 
Vairamaka {supra, 48, 1); the Brhatsanihita (XIV, 4), counts them 
among the peoples of the centre of Bharatavarsa, on its western* fron- 
tier, near Kapisthala and Hastinapura. Kausdmhl (52, 2) is the famous 
ca])ital of tlie Vatsas where reigned the gallant king Udayana. It is 
modern Kosam on the Jumna about 50 kilometres above Allahabad. 
Ms. 1). and S. read Kausali which has been already met with (supra, 
45, 3); mss. G. and 11. read Vaisdll which also has been met with 
(11, 2).. Santimati (52, 3) is not known. Ahicliattra (53, 1) was the 
c'apital of Northern Pahcala. It is modern llamnagar, near Aonla 
in Bareilly district of Bohilkhand ; it was a ])art of the kingdom of 
l)ru]>ada according to the Mahabharata (I, 5516). Ptolemy men- 
tions the Adeisattroi (VII, 1, 71) and the city of Adisadra {ihid. 
53). Kdmpihja. (53, 3) was the capital of Southorn Pahcala. It is 
modern Kam])il in Farukkabad district. Drupada had his capital 
there (Mahabharata, I, 5512; V. 7422). IJjjhdna (54, 1) and the 
Mdndavya — the people of Mandavi (54, 3) are cities placed almost 
side by side in the Brhatsaiiihita (XIV, 2) according to which they 
belong to the centre of Bharalavarsa. The Ramayana (II, 71, 12) 
mentions TJjjhana as one of the halting places of Bharata, after he 
had crossed the Jumna and the Ganges, while coming back from 
Kekaya to Ayodhya. Pdiicdli (54, 2) is one of the cities of Pahcala. 
evidently the same as Passala which Ptolemy (VII, 1, 51) locates 
to the east of the Ganges. Gajasdhvaya (54, 4), ^‘the city called 
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elephant” is Haatinapura (of. Hemacandra, 978, Gajahvaya), the 
capital of the Papcjavas which is modern Delhi. Varuna (56,1) is a 
less known city but some light may be thrown on it. The Prajnapana,, 
the 4th Upaiiga of the Jainas (Weber, Ind. Stud., XVI, 897 fP.) gives 
an enumeration of the “Arya’’ classed in nine groups. One of these 
groups comprises Vairada ( = Vairata), Vattha (or Maccha), VaranE 
(sic.) and Attha (or Accha). The commentator Nemicandra explains 
the passa^ thus: ^‘Varuna is a city; Accha is a country. Some say 
‘City of Accha in Varuna”. Evidently, Nemicandra, had a vagtie 
idea of this ancient geography. But the gloss of the Li kuo chuan, 
preserved in the Fan fan yu, shows that the monk Fa-sheng passed 
through a city called Varuna while going from Nagarahara to Vaidisa 
i.e. from Kabul to Bhilsa. The name is written as P^o-leu-na; the 
correctness of the transcription which is phonetically certain is also 
guaranteed by the translation of the name as kiao. The dragon kiao 
“is the god of acqtiatic animals”, according to Kuan-tseu (quoted by 
De Visser — The dragon in China and Jaqjan^ pp. 76 tf.). In Japan 
it is “the principal god of waters”. It is naturally an equivalent of 
Varuna. The city of Varuna, which is placed in one source near 
Bairat and in another near Bhilsa both of which are in Rajputana and 
located according to our list between Pahcala and Yaudheya, must 
have been to the west of Delhi, near the northern frontiers of Raj- 
putana. The kingdom of Varuna is also mentioned in the long list 
of Kingdoms found in the Candra-garbhastitra (B.E.F.E.O., 1905, 
p. 273); it belongs to the group presided over by the Naksatra Puf^iya 
and occurs near Pancala and Kuruksetra. It recurs in another list of 
the same text (ibid. 2G3, no. 21) under the name Varunapati and 
is connected, as in the first list;, with the country of Ti‘po*ni 
Tivani, Trivar^ii?). This last name reminds of Tiyavani of the 
Soghaura plate, 1.3, where Fleet (J.R.A.S., 1907, p. 517) takes it 
to be the name of a city. The Yaudheya (56, 3) appear in the 
Mahabharata (II, 1870) by the side of Trigarta and Madraka among 
the people of the Punjab. Their confederacy fought against Rudra- 
damana and Samudragupta, both of whom speak of having conquer- 
ed them. The coins struck by the Yaudheyas are found specially 
in Eastern Punjab, between the Sutlej and the Jumna. The Yasas- 
tilaka of Soinadeva Suri opens with a description of the country 
of the Yaudheyas and their capital Rajapura; but nothing precise 
can be made out of his literary exercise. Kuruk§etra (57, 1) is the 
battle field of the Mahabharata wars and is near modern Thanes- 
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war (Sthanvi^vara). It is difficult to restore with any certainty the 
names of the two Yaksas who presided over Kuruksetra. They seem 
to be similar to [he names of two Yaksas of Kuruksetra, Tarantuka- 
rantuka mentioned in the Mahabharata (III, 7078; IX, 3032). The 
forest of Aydti (59, 3) situated between Kuruksetra and Srughna is 
not known to me. For Srughna see supra, 23, 2. The names men- 
tioned in verses 61 and 62 have embarrassed the translators. T. 
reads Simhabale in locative and makes it the name of a place. Kofi- 
rarsa (62, 1) is for Y. and A. the name of a Yaksa but and T. 
in agreement with our manuscripts mention it as the name of a 
pla(‘e. Kotivarsa is in fact mentioned in the Sanskrit lexicons {Trik. 
2, 1, 17; Hernac. 977; Kesavasvdvun, caturaksarakdnda, ndndlinga, 
V, 195) as one of the names of Devikota. Devikota is situated in 
the southern extremity of India to the east of Madura. It cannot 
be at all expected to be mentioned among the cities of Madhya- 
desa. But the Ilevajratantra (B.E.F.E.O., IV, 547^ mentions Devi- 
kota or Devikostha among the pithas or Tantrik sacred places. It 
is probably another city of the same name. The name of Kotivarsa 
has been applied to more than one city. The versified list of the 
Jaina Prajhapana, already referred to, mentions in the same group 
Mathura, Pavu-, Sravasti and at last Kodivdrisarh ca Laid ye] the 
commentator Nemicandra gives the following explanation: Ldtdsu 
Kotivarmin ‘^Kotivarsa in Lata”. One of the manuscripts of the 
Prajhapana reads Ladhasu instead of Lata. Instead of Latn.^ Larike 
of Ptolemy i.e. modern Gujrat, we should have the country of 
Eadha (which is more correct because, the name is in feminine). 
Eadlui is Barh, in the (jangetic delta, oti the western bank of the 
Bhagirathi. Kotivarsa, therefore may be the same as Korygaza of 
Ptolemy (VII, 2, 14) in the x^ountry of the Maroundai in the lower 
valley of the Ganges. Campd, (63, 2) also is in the same direction. 
It is the capital of the Ahgas, famous in entire Indian literature. 
The site approximately corresponds to modern Bhagalpur, lower down 
Patna. Girivraja (63, 4) is the ancient capital of Magadha. It is 
known in the two epics (Maha.,. 1, 409, II, 800 etc., Ram. 1, 34, 
7 etc.). It is the original Rajagrha enclosed by the mountain circle. 
Goyoga (64, 1) as the name of a place (S', takes it as the name of 
Yaksa) is unknown. The Ahguttara (1, 280) gives Goyoga as the 
name of a pilakkha (plaksa) tree at Benares. Ndgara (64, 4) is too 
common a name to be identified with any precision. There is no 
(question of its identity with Nagarahara situated in the far west 
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of India because the list here is confined to the valley of the Ganges. 
Saketa (65, 3) is Ayodhya {supra 10, 3). Kdkandi (65, 3) is an an- 
cient city. The Stupa of Bharhut, about the 2nd or 3rd cent. B. C.- 
received gift from a pious man of Kakandi (Liiders, List, no. 817). 
One of the oldest Jaina patriarchs, Arya Susthita, who lived accor- 
ding to tradition in the 3rd cent. B. C. was a native of Kakandi and 
was for that reason also known as Kakandika. The Kiisika vrtti (on 
l^an. 4, 2, 76) derives the name of the city from that of its founder 
Kakanda. Kakandi forms a pair with Makandi (ibid. 4, 2, 123) 
which according to the Mahabharata (I, 5512) was situated on the 
bank of the Ganges. Somadeva Siiri in his Yasastilaka (II, 331) gives 
the edifying story of king Saurasena who reigned at Kakandi. If 
we are allowed to take this nauseating composition seriously, then 
the name of the king would indicate his relation with Surasena or 
Mathura. For Kaiddmthl (65, l)'cf. supra, 52, 2. Bhadrika (66, 3) 
which leads us towards Pataliputra is probably identical with Bhadra- 
pura {supra, 2, 2), located near Pataliputra. Saihghila Bhadikiya 
who made a gift to the stiipa of Bhilsa (Liiders — List, 321) was cer- 
tainly a native of this place. With Pataliputra (67, 11,2 supra) the 
circuit is completed. 

The list starts again with an amount of uncertain allurement to 
follow definitely a western direction as in tlie first part. The first 
step (68, 2) of this new itinerary cannot be precisely located. Both 
the manuscripts and the translators differ. 0. and H. give Kdhclsu; 
D. Sdkete, S, Ekaca,Y. Kdsl, A. and T. Kdca, Kdca is not known 
as the name of a city. So also Ekaca. Kahci, modern Conjeeveram 
in south India, is least expected here. Kasi is more i>robable specially 
by the side of Ambastha. The Brhatsamhita too mentions these two 
names together. Ka.^i is the name of the country and city of Benares. 
The Ambastha (68, 3) occur frequently in the Mahabharata (II, 1189, 
1871) among the western peoples — Sibi, Trigarta, Madra and Malava 
who belong to the Punjab. The Brhatsamhita (14, 7), on the con- 
trary, places them among the people of the East — between Kasi i.e. 
Benares and Tamalipti i.e. Tamluk, near the mouths of the Ganges. 
Ptolemy (VII, 1, 66) locates the Ambastai in the region of the cen- 
tral platMu of India. The next step seems to be Ekakaksa (69,1) after 
Y. and T. This name leads to the Punjab {supra, 51, 1). But 0. 
and H. read Bha/rukaccha (cf. 17, 1); I). Erakaksa (same variant as 
in 51, 1) ; S. Alaka and A. Devakaksa. Ajitainjaya (69, 4) already 
met with {supra, 27, 1) suggests also the same direction. In any way 
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with Agrodaka (70,1) cf. supra (18,1) we reach the Punjab. Saindhava 
(70, 3) takes us to the bank of the Indus. By means of a sudden 
parenthesis the list introduces Kapilarvastu (71,2; supra 7,2). It again 
goes back to the west to Rajputana, with ‘‘the desert lands’^ Maru- 
hhtimi (74, 4) i.e. Marwar. Between these two points, Kapilavastu 
and Marubhumi, has been placed a list of obscure names. Gandha- 
raka (72,1) is a name of Yaksa in the manuscripts and in S. and T. 
But y. and A. give it as the name of a place. For Gandhdra see 
supra, 32, 2. Dvdrakfmilaya (72, 3) “the Yaksa who resides at Dvd- 
rakcC^ would take us to Dvaraka of Ivrsna in Kathiawar {supra 13,2). 
S. however reads it as Dvdrako N Hay ah as two names of Yaksas.. The 
word nilaya is taken by S. as the name of a Yaksa but A. combines 
it with the next word also to make it the name of a Yaksa. As a 
possible choice between so many alternatives I would translate : “Vaik- 
rtika is (the Yaksa) of Gandhara; Dhruva resides at Dvaraka“. The 
two localities would then lead us to the direction of the itinerary. 
Saubhadra (73, 2) if it be the name of a place is unknown. 0. reads 
Sauhhadreyo and makes it the name of a Yaksa. So does S. Vaird- 
taka (74, 1) seems to be connected with the country of Virata {supra 
9, 3). But it becomes V aidiiryaka in D. and A. ; S', and Y. introduce 
here Vaiduryapura “the city of beryP’. The hills of Badakshan near 
the sources of the Koksha and on the northern side of the Hindukush 
possess considerable mines of beryl. Panini (4,3,84) and later on 
Katyayana and Patahjali, ad lac, derive Vaidurya from the name 
of a place called Vidura which is later taken as the name of a city 
and a mountain (TJjjvaladatta on Ilnadi. 2, GO). The Visnupurana 
II^, ]). 117, Wilson-Hall) mentions Vaidurya as the western flank of 
the Meru with Gandhamadana, situated to the "West of Kashmir. 
Sdrapura (74, 2) or Sardpura 0. H, is not otherwise known, ^^either 
do we know VrndaJuifa (75,1) which Y. and A. take as thoname 
of a Yaksa or V aimdnika (7G,1) which is taken by S. as the name of 
a country. The Darada (76, 3) are since time immemorial, located to 
the north-west of Kashmir ; their country is still now known as Dardi- 
stan (Cf. Stein — Bajatarahgini, note on verses I, 312, 316). Kdimlra 
(77,2) is Kashmir. Japdpura (77,4), if the reading is correct (S. 
reads Jatdsura, Y. and A. Katdpura) may be the city of the Jats 
which Candragomin seems to mention as Jarta (cf. B.E.F.E.O. Ill 
51). The Yaksa Pahcika is placed in communication with “the con- 
fines of Kashmir^' {Kdsmlrasamdhi, 78, 3) just as in the Pali account 
of the conversion of Kashmir by Majjhantika {Samantapasddika, 
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Oldenberg, Vinaya, III, 315). Clna (80, 1) for tHe Chinese and Tibetan 
translators is unquestionably China. I am also of the opinion that 
it means the country to the north of the Himalayas. KauHka (81, 3) 
has not yet been pointed out as the name of a country. I would not 
hesitate to identify them with Kusika (or Kucika) of the Bi-hat- 
saihhita (XIV, 30) mentioned amongst the people of the North-West 
with Kasmli‘a {supra 77, 2), Darada (supra, 70, 3). Cuia (supra 80, 1), 
Kauninda {infra 82,2) and Khasa (infra 84, 2). I have already pro- 
posed to identify it with the country of Kucha (/. As. 1913, II, 344). 
Although all other texts give Kalihga, I would not hesitate to accept 
the reading of S. 82, 2, Kudinda which is the same as Kulinda in 
writing. The Maliabharata frequently mentions the Kulinda (II, 
590, 990, 1859 etc.). Arjuna conquers tliem first on his northern ex- 
pedition. Ptolemy places them accurately (VII, 1, 42) ‘‘near the 
sources of the Bibasis (Beas), Zaradros (Sutlej), Diamouna (Jumna) 
and the Ganges’’. Mandaldsana (82, 4) is not known. It is much 
less a geographical name than nickname like TJtsavasamketa. ‘‘Those 
who sit in circle” remind as a contrast the Ekasana “those who sit 
alone ” whom the Maliabharata (II, 1859) places just in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kulinda and by the side of Khasa. KCipisl (83, 2) is the 
country of Kapisa which played such a great role in the history of 
Buddhist propagandism. The Chinese often confounded it witli 
Kasmira under the name Ki-piii. The Sanskrit texts have not even 
preserved the name of Kapisa. It is from the Chinese texts, the 
•accounts of pilgrims’ travels, biographies o| monks, and notices in 
official history that we get all the information on it. It will be 
sufficient. to refer to Hiuan-tsang Mem., I, 40; Watters, Notes, I, 
122; and Chavannes, Documents sur les TouJciue Occident au^*, 130. 
Kapisa is taodern Kafiristan which also seems to echo the old name 
Rd'makaksd (83, 4) or Rdmakhila as read by S. is unknown. In the 
name Khasa (84, 2), Y. and A. do not hesitate to recognise Shudc i.e. 
Khasgar (in fact the equivalence of the two names is regularly ad- 
mitted by the Chinese translators from the end of the Gth cent.). The 
Sanskrit name Khasa is however less precise. It is a name of the 
mountain tribes of the Himalayan regions. Bdhll (84, 3) is Bactria. It 
is to be noted that Yi-tsing uses the same transcription here as in his 
Mernoire sur les Religieux eminents, Chavannes, p. 23, n. 8 (only 
with the difference of the radical in the first character). The Maha- 
bharata also knows the Bactrians and mentions them under the same 
name (V, 3045 ; VII, 973, XIII, 4921) ; the Bahlikas are frequently 
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rkerred to in the epic (II, 1030; 1869; V, 1525, 7607 etc.). The 
Tukhdra (86, 1) are the Greek Tochari, the people of Tokharestan, 
on the two banks of the Oxus. They are frequently mentioned in 
the Mahabharata (II, 1850; III 1991 etc.) as well as in other texts 
Skidhusdgara (87,3) ^'the ocean of Sindh’^ is probably the name of 
the Indus delta. Our author now embarks on a rapid excursion to 
distant coasts. Tripura (88, 2) distinct from Tripuri (sirpra, 

50, 3) is not known. Knlihga (88, 3), see mpra, 22, 3. Draviida 
(89, 2) is the Dravidian country, Limyrike of Ptolemy. Siiiihala 
(89, 3) is Ceylon. Atavi (90, 2), see supra, 15,1. But in this case 
it may be another country. Afavl simply means ‘‘forest’\ Pdtdla 
(90, 3) which the translators agree in interpreting in the mythological 
sense of ‘*under world*’ is more probably the great port at the 
mouths of the Indus which was visited by Alexander. According 
to Ptolemy (VII, 1,59) it was situated in the islands formed by the' 
river. Pundarika (91,2) as well as Mahdpura (91,4) are unknown. 
The two places were probably higher up the course of the Indus, 
as the author, next proceeds to Darada (92,2; cf. 76,3) ; Urasa which 
S. substitutes for Darada leads to the same region. .Amhnlivia 
(92,4) like Patala reminds of the campaigns of Alexander, It is the 
Sanskrit original of Greek Embolima where Alexander established 
the base of his operations against the fort of Aornos. Ptolemy 
(VII, 1,57) locates it among the cities of Indo-Scythia, It is modern 
Amb, about 60 miles above Attok. Ambulima was one of the holy 
places of Mahayana. The Avatamsaka sutra (B.E.F.E.O., H.- ^48) 
and the Suryagarbha shtra (ibid, IV, 547) place Yi ts^ang yen or 
Yi ts*ang knang ming (Kotigarbha prabhasa ?) of Ambulima among 
the places which are perpetually sanctified by the presence of a 
Bodhisattva. Babbadddhdna (93,2) or as S. reads, V aludva-vana is 
not known. It may be the city of Barborana which Ptolemy places 
by turn in Goryaia (VII, 1,43) with Nagara and in the Paropani- 
sades (VI, 18, 4). Kamada (93, 4) and Putrivata (94, 1) are also 
unknown. ZapiiZ (94, 3), cf . 83, 2 ; Pdrata(9b,2) are also known 
to Varaha Mihira who places them (Brh. S. XIV, 21) with Vokkana 
{infra, 99, 2) and Ramatha {infra, 99, 3) among the Western 
people. They may be identified with the Paradas of the epic. The 
Mahabharata (11-1832) places them next to the people of Paresindhu 
(trans-Indus) and Vairama (suprat 48, 1 and II, 1859) by the side 
of the Kulinda (supra, 82, 2). The Ramayana (IV, 44, 13 Gorr.) 
locates them in the proximity of Yavana and Saka {infra, 95, 3) 
in front of the Balhika (supra, 84, 3), Lassen (Ind. Alt., 1®, 1028n.) 
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already suggested their connection with Paradene of Ptolemy (VI, 
21, 4) situated in the centre of Gedrosia. 

The name of the Saka (95, 3) is familiar to the epics, cf . Maha- 
bharata, I, 6682; II, 1088, etc.; but the name Sakasthdna used here 
is of a special interest. The same name is found in the Harsacarita 
(p. 239, Nirnayasagara ed.). The compound represents a well known 
geographical expression. It is Sakastane of Isidore of Charax, 
Sagestan, i.e, modern Seistan. The Sakasthana of the Mahamayuri 
helps also the interpretation ordinarily current of the Mathura Lion 
Capital inscription : ‘‘Homage to entire 

Sakastana’' (cf. in the last place, Thomas, Ep. Ind. IX, 146). 
Fleet had contested this explanation in J. R. A. S. (1904, 703-759 
and 1905, 154-158). Although the manuscripts give Bdhlyaka or 
Bdhlika and although Amoghavajra adopts the same reading, S. Y. 
and T agree in giving the reading Pahlava (96, 2). The Pahlavas 
are, we know, the Parthians ; they are frequently mentioned in the 
epic cf. Mahabharata — 1,6683, II, 1119; 1871, etc. Raraayana, I, 
55, 18 Gorr. etc. The next people, Ketaka (95, 3) or Kataka are not 
known. Pundravardhana (97, 1) or Pundra ordinarily means a part 
of Bengal, in the district of Rajshahi ; see for example Hiuan-tsang 
il/em., II, 74. But a like departure in our list is difficult to be 
„ explained. The names that follow remain confined to Western 
India. The Jain tradition associates with the memory of Naggai, 
one of the four Pratyeka Buddhas, the name of a city of Gandhara 
called Pondavaddhana dicohi- Ausgew, Erzahl., p. 48; Charpen- 
tier, Pacceka-huddha-geschiohten, 121). The Mahabharata has 
preserved the memory of this Nagnajit (Naggai), king of Gandhara 
(III, 15257 ; V, 1882; VII, 120 j. It is therefore legitimate to admit 
the existence of a city called Puuda (Pundra) vardhana in Gandhara. 
Besides, Hiuan-tsang, notes that “Gandhara produces much sugar- 
cane and its juice is drawn to make hard 8ugar“. Pundravardhana 
means — “the country where sugar-cane is grown'*. 

The name of Uddiyana (97,4) presents an embarrassing problem. 
Yi-tsing and Amaghavajra translate it as Wu-ch'ang which is the 
ordinary transcription of the name of Udyana, the Swat valley 
(Hiuan-tsang, Mem., I, 131; Chavannes, Documents, 128). In Tibetan 
the equivalent is given as U-rgyan, the native country of Padmasam- 
bhava. This is always identified with Udyana. The name appears 
since the Kushan times. An inscription of Mathura (Liiders, hist, 
n.62), dated Sam. 77, commemorates the gift of a pillar to the 
vihara of king Huviska by a monk “Jivaka Odiyanaka^’ — Jivaka 
of Uddiyana, The Mahavanijajataka (Jat, 493) in a versified story 
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(IV, 352, 1.15) mentions along with other valuable articles, gold, 
pearls, beryl, ‘^the stuff of Kasi and uddiyana kamhaW^ \ kambala 
is a woolen rug. The commentator admits his ignorance when he 
says: ‘^There are kambala called uddiya'* (ibid.SbS). Morris who 
discussed the meaning of this word (J. P. T. S., Notes and queries, 
1889, p.202), connects it with udloya, udiclna i, e. ‘‘northern” and 
concludes that it could be translated as “the rttg of Nepal”. He does 
not concern himself either with the doubling of d in the Pali text 
or with the cerebral found in other texts instead of Pali dental. 
M. Foucher (Etudes sur Vlconographie Bouddhique, p. 121 and 148) 
refers to the miniatures of a Nepalese manuscript of 8th*9th century 
which give the picture of a “Vajrapani at Mahga-kostha in 
Od(Jiyana” and also of “Marici of Oddiyana”. In his Etudes 
complement air e the same scholar has pointed out (p.74) a sadhana 
“magical formula” to invoke the goddess Kurukulla “coming from 
tJcWiyana” (ud^iyana-vinirgata) ; this Kurukulla, related to the 
Kurukulla of the Hevajratantra, “has the advantage of furnishing 
the exact prototype of the most popular Tibetan images” ; M. 
Foucher also describes another Sadhana (p.97) which is an invocation 
of “the Marici of Uddiyana” appearing in the miniatures of the 
Nepalese manuscript. The analogy with the Tibetan images, pointed 
out by him is a feature to be noted. The Hevajratantra, which 
I have just mentioned, places Oddiyana by the side of Jalandhara 
in a list of pithas or Tantrik holy places (Burnouf^s ms. 117, p. 16a; 
cf. B. E. F. E. 0., IV, 547). The Chinese translator of the Hevajra-, 
Fa-hu (Tok. ed. XXVII, 3,69b) has inverted the order of the original 
padas and read: plthani Jdlandhararh khydtam Kdmarupam 
tathaiva ca/pUha7h PauruTia (PuruTpa-, yola-) giriih caiva Oddiya- 
nam tathaiva oa! / and translated the second pada as ku-lo shan tsing 
yuan lin, “the very pure woods of the mount Ku-W\ Seven verses 
later he uses the expression yuan lin to translate udydna “garden” 
of the original. It therefore seems that he understood Oddiyana as 
Udyana. What is then the mount Kudo? It is not at all a transla- 
tion of Paurnna- or Purnnagiri of the original. Probably it is 
necessary to correct ku- as hi. Then it would be the mount Hi-lo 
which was one of the sacred places of Udyana, according to Hiuan- 
tsang Mcm,^ I, 135), M. Foucher already proposed to identify 
“Mahgako^tha in 0(J(Jiyana” of one of the miniatures with the city 
of Mong-kiedi, which was the capital of Udyana (Hiuamtsang, 
3/ew., I, 131). Mahgako^tha seems to be the city of Eice-Granary 
(ko§tha) where Buddha converted the mother of king-* Army- 
Victorious', according to the Vinaya of the Mula-Sarvastivada cf, 
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Przyluski J, As., 1914, II, 613). This was the mother of king 
TTttarasena of Udyana according to Hiuan-tsang (il/eyn. I, 147 ff.). 
Fa-hu, uses the characters Kti-lo, two verses later, to transcribe 
exactly the name of Kulata of the original. It is probable that 
this KuAjO has been wrongly repeated in the first verse instead of 
RiAo-, As in the Hevajra-tantra, so also In the Brahmanical 
Tautras, Jalandhara and Oddiyana, form a sort of pair. The 
Goraksa^ataka (Aufrecht, Cat, mss, Oxon., 236b, 21) mentions 
among the five important Mudras "'magical combinations of the 
fingers’’, those of Jalandhara and Oddiyana. The Ilathapradipika 
(ihid,^ 235a, 22) mentions these two names in its list of ten mudras. 
A very late compilation probably of Persian origin, the Romaka- 
siddhanta (ihid,, 340a, 13) mentions Uddiyana, after Sindhu, 

Surastra and Pahcala. If we refer to the Chinese accounts, we 
will find that the name of Udyana, which is frequently mentioned 
there, is always transcribed as Wit-ch'arig'na, Wu-chUing^ 
Wu-clda, The T’ang Annals give a description of the country 
(Chavannes, Docrnnents, p. 128). The same Annals introduce 
at the end of a notice on 7\iAtoAo- Tokharestan (Chavannes, 
ihkl.y IGO) a note on the country of Yue-tkycn which runs 
as follows : yen is bounded on the South by TAen-clm 

(India) at a distance of 3000 li, on the North-West by Sha-rni 
(Chitral) at a distance of 1000 li and on the North-East by 
Kua-clioxL at a distance of 5000 li. The country is situated to the 
North of the river Sin-Con (Indus). The laws do not allow a man 
to be put to death. Greaten criminals are banished and the lesser 
ones are imprisoned. They have no taxes. The people have their 
hairs cut and they put on clothes with golden embroidery. Tlie 
poorer people put on white garments which they wash themselves. 
The climate is moderate. They produce much rice both from dry 
fields as well as from rice-fields. They produce also she-mi (crystal- 
lised sugar)’'. I have already proposed to identify Yue-ti-yen with 
Sanskrit Oddiyana. It is clear that the compilers of the T’ang 
Annals distinguished this country from Udyana as they mention it 
under a separate heading. The traits by which they characterise 
the country do not occur in the description of Udyana; some of 
them are even contradictory. Hiuan-tsang says in regard to Udyana 
that “the produce of the lands is not abundant” and “that there 
are very few sugar-canes”. Still, the boundaries that are given ;to 
the north of the Indus, south-east of Chitral, and north of India, 
point out towards Udyana of the Swat valley specially from the 
point of view of Indian geography , 

U 
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I have been so long taking the name Udyana as a positive 
geographical reality. It has so much currency in our studies that 
nobody thinks questioning its authenticity. But still, if we 
examine it closely, there is not a single mention of it in Sanskrit 
literature or rather in ancient Indian literature. It only occurs 
in a note on the account of Hiuan-tsang at the end of Vol. II 
of his Memoirs: angina. In the language of the T*ang — 

‘garden” ^ The same note is reproduced as one of Hiuan-tsang in the 
K'ai-yuath she kiao-lu (Tok. ed. XXXVIII, 4, 58b) in the^ biography 
of Narendraya^as. The K^ai yuan lu had been compiled in 730, 
But the etymology given by Hiuan-tsang should not mislead us. 
It is well known from a number of examples how anxious the 
pandits and the translators were to give a meaning to proper 
names. It will be enough to have a look at the interpretation of 
the place-names of the Mahamayuri list given by Yi-tsing, 
Amoghavajra and the Tibetan translator. The name TJddiyana 
(Oddi-) had no apparent meaning ; so it was just equated thus : 
Uddiyana = XJddiyaija = Udyana= “garden”. Thus Udyana intro- 
duced in the geographical nomenclature of India received a droit 
de cite. In fact it is nothing more than an idoluvi librv of which 
we have so many in scientific literature. The transcription adopted 
by the Tibetans, U-rgyan or 0-rgyan, shows, by an insertion of 
r that there was a cerebral in the original 0^2/-. S. C. Das 
has: “U-rgyan, Orgyan, the country of Odiyana, Sansk. Udyana; 
according to Lum-yig, modern Gaznee in Cabul”. He also men- 
tions in his alphabetical order O-di-i/aruwith reference to 0-rgyan. 
He thus suggests the identity of 0-di-yan, 0-rgyan and Oddiyana 
on the authority of the Tibetan traditions. Does he also borrow 
from them the other equation 0-rgyan = Udyana? It will be 
enough to refer to the dictionary of Jaschke for a reply, Jaschke 
also mentions in an alphabetical order the word 0-di-yan with a 
reference to U-rgyan. About U-rgyan he says : “U-rgyan, also Odi- 
yana, Cs[oma],(not mentioned in Sanskrit dictionaries), often written 
in the abbreviated form *yon a fabulous country in the North- 
West of India (though Cs. supposes it to be Ujjain), frequently repre- 
sented as a kind of paradise'*. Thus Jaschke, as well as his 
predecessor, Csoma, does not mention Udyana, at all; according to 
one Odiyana is in the North-West whereas according to the other 
it is Ujjayini. The insertion of Udyana in the dictionary of S'. C. 
Das is therefore due to the influence of European science, and last- 
ly to Hiuan-tsang. Udyana therefore should be henceforth taken 
out of ancient geography and the Swat valley should be called 
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Oddiyana, Uddiyana. The name of XJddiyana, whatever might be 
its origin and original meaning, reminds of the ancient name of 
the country of Khotan which the Chinese transcribe as Yu~fien. 
The Indians make it Gostana, through the intermediary of a Pra- 
krit Wothana which is nearer the form Hwo-tan used by the Hu. 
In fact a gloss on the translation of the Mahavaipulya Mahasanni- 
pata sutra (Nanj. 61) collected by the Fan-fan-yu, chap. 43, says: 
‘‘Kingdom of Yu-t^ien — it should be read You-ti-ye-na; it is tran- 
slated as hou-t^ang ‘behind place’’’. The gloss refers to chap. 20 
of the text; in fact it is ch. 22 (Corean edition) or ch. 23 (Chinese 
editions) ; it is the passage that I have translated in my Notes chi- 
noises sur VInde (B.E.F.E.O., 1905, p. 303). There might have 
been a confusion with Oddiyana. The kingdom of Wu-olda7ig 
appears a little later in the same list. A base such as U-dyan, proto- 
type of Chinese Yu-Vien would easily suggest to Sanskrit Uddiyana 
“the flown” to an amateur etymologist. It may be remembered that 
the most famous image of Buddha in sandal wood, executed while 
the Master was alive, at th© order of king Udayana was flown to 
Kausambi after the Nirvana, It was then flown to Rauruka and 
after the tragic end of this city to P’i-mo in the region of Khotan. 
Song-yun worshipped it at the beginning of the Cth century; Hiuan- 
tsang visited it respectfully at the same place in the middle of 
the 7th century. The name of Udayana himself is ordinarily tran- 
scribed in Chinese as You-t^ien ; His name and that of Khotan, Yu- 
t^ien, were almost homophonous. Udayana, Uddiyana and Y u-V - 
ien were so closely connected that they could not but suggest or 
favour the legend of the flying statue. Another statue coming from 
Kucha through the air was also shown at the monastery of Ti-hla- 
p'o-po^na near Khotan. The miracle of the flying statue which 
moves by vdd^yeina seems to have an organic connection with the 
name of the country. The legend and the name are interconnected. 

Although there is a risk of an obsession, it is in the same direc- 
tion that I should like to find an explanation of the name of one 
of the mythical continents of the Buddhist cosmology. According 
to this system, every world is composed of four continents, symmetri- 
cally disposed around mount Meru which is the centre; in the South 
Jambudvipa, in the North Uttarakuru, in the East Purvavideha 
and in the West Aparagodana. The Jambudvipa is the real world 
where we live. This is the unanimous opinion of all Indian schools. 
It owes its name to Jabmu trees which grow there in abundance. 
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Uttarakuru, ‘^Kuru of the North’^ is an extension of the Kuru, the 
region of Delhi, beyond the horizon of known countries ; Purvavideha 
or ‘^FJastern Videha’^ is in the same way an extension of Yideha 
country, modern Tirhut beyond the known horizon. Aparagodana 
or ‘‘Western Godana'' had certainly an analogous origin; it is a 
prolongation in a mythical direction of a real country which marked 
the Western limit to the Indians, just as Kuril marked the Northern 
and Yideha, the eastern limits. The change in th© spelling seems 
to show that it was a name originally foreign to Indian speeches. 
There are both Godana and Godana. In Ihili the name was picked 
up without any indi(‘ation as to its change in spelling* and that is 
a characteristic of the ancient language of the Buddhist texts (/. As. 
XX, 495ff.). It is Goyana due to the (Iroi)ping of the intervocalic 
sonant. The Chinese usually interpret the name thus: “the country 
where the people make use of cattle as coins-C They explain the 
the second part of the name either as “gift*’ (dana) or as “value” 
(dhana) ; see for example the Y iii-yi of HiiHiri-ytrtfj y ch. XII and 
that of Hui-liuy ch. I; cf. also Watters, On Yuan Cliwangy I, 33 
If Godana or Godana had for its base the native name which gave 
rise to the Chinese original of Yu-t’ien and also to modern Khotan, 
it would follow that the Buddhist cosmology was formulated when 
Khotan had been admitted into the normal horizon of India. 

Kohala (98, 2) mentioned after Oddiyana is also known to Yara- 
hamiliira who places it in the North by the side of Mana (Mana)- 
hala and the Huns “Iluns”. The reading Kosala furnished by the 
mss. as well as by S', and A. is certainly a wrong correction. 
One of the mss. of the Bihatsaiiihita used by Kern also corrects 
the reading of Yarahamihira in the same way The Sesa of Hema- 
candra (Bbhtlingk, p. 430, v. 91) gives the w^ord hohala as a variant 
of the classical word lohala in the sense of asphutahlulsin “inco- 
herent speaker”. Mam (98, 3) “desert“ is perhaps applied here to 
the desert regions of Chitral and most probably means the same 
country as Marukai^cha of the Brhatsamhita, XIY, 23, situated to 
the North-West. It reminds of Marukaioi of Ptolemy, YI, 11, 6 
located below the Tokharoi in Bactriana. Vokkdna (99, 2) reappears 
also in the Bihatsamhita, XIY, 20 where it is located in the Western 
region by the side of Pahcanada (Punjab), Ramatha which follows 
it in our list (99, 3) and Parata which we have already met with 
(95, 2). They are also mentioned there (XYI, 35) along with the 
mountainous tribes and with the Sulika, Su-li of the Chinese tra- 
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Tellers, situated to the north of Tu-ho-lo (Tokharestan) between the 
lake Issikoul and the north-west of Samarcaiid (B.E.F.E.O, 1904 
5f)0). The Jain geography also knows this country. The Prajha- 
pana (Weber, Itul. Stud., XYl, 397 ff) places among the milikkha 
(mleccha) the A^okkana (var. Botthakana), along with Yavana, Cilaya 
(Kirata), Savara,...Eamadha (-tha) etc. The name is found again 
in a later compilation of the Romakasiddhanta (Aufrecht, Cat. rnss, 
Oson., 338b, 29), next to Sauvira among the countries of the West. 
In the Buddhist tradition, at least in that of the Mula Sarvastivada, 
Vokkana was connected with the legend of Maha Katyayana. While 
the saint, after abandoning Rauruka to its fate {mprn, 34, 3) was 
coming back to India, he reached Yokkana after Tiampaka (36, 3) and 
the kingdom of Syamaka (cf. 34, 3) see Divydv. XXXVII, 580 = 
Mftla Sarvastivada vkiaya in Chinese, Tok. ed. XVI, 9, 98b, col. 15. 
^'Now the mother of the Venerable Maha Katyayana had been 
born there. On seeing the Venerable Maha Katyayana she said; 
really after what a long time that I see my dear child. And milk 
flowed down from her breast. The Venerable Maha Katyayana (‘onsoled 
her by saying, Mama, Mama !...And when the Venerable Maha Katya- 
yana had quite solidly placed Bhadrakanya in the four truths, he 
told her — Adieu, mama I go. She told him : My son, if that be so, 
leave me something that I may "worship. He gave her his stick. 
She then raised a stupa, placed the stick on it. It is the Stick-Stupa 
(Yastistupa). Even today the monks who worship Caityas, worship 
it/' The Chinese translation of Yi-tsing has much abridged the 
account but it has added at the end important details. The Sans- 
krit text and the Tibetan which follows it faithfully, Dulva, VIII, 
203b— continue ‘"Then the Venerable Maha Katyayana, wishing to 
go to the Middle Country, reached the river Sindhu (Indus)". The 
God of the Northern country wanted a souvenir from him. He left 
him his shoes {pula) which he had no right to put on in the 
Madhyadesa. This is the origin of the Caitya of Shoes (“some call 
it Pulacaitya, others Pulesvara" — the text ought to be thus restored 
according to the Tibetan version). The Venerable one then reached 
Sravasti. The Chinese version is quite different: “Later on, the 
Venerable one wishing to go to the Middle Country, crossed the 
Siuen-ling (the Hindukush)". Then comes the account of the 
foundation of the Caitya of Shoes. “Then the Venerable one 
crossed the river Fo-ch^a and reached the city of Pu-slia, He went 
to the houses to beg his food. After he had eaten his food, he 
shaved his beard, and hairs and cut his nails. The people, when 
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they saw it, asked for his hairs and nails which they wanted to 
worship, From there he went by stages towards the south and 
reached Sravasti. The Fo-ch^a is without doubt the Oxus. It 
would be sufficient to refer to the Yin^yi of Hiuan-ying, ch.XXV 
(on Abhidharmakosa, ch. 11) where the author gives numerous 
transcriptions of the name of the Oxus in Chinese. I will take up 
later on the discussion on the name Po-sha. It is thus clear that 
while going from Vokkana to India Katyayana crossed the Oxus. 
It is therefore evident that Vokkana is a name quite admirably 
preserved of modern Wakhan. 

The name of Ramatha (99,3) has been mentioned more than 
once. We have seen that the Jaina Prajhapana mentions it in the 
list of the Mleccha “barbarians’* next to Vokkana (supra, 99,2). 
We have also seen it mentioned in the Brhatsamhita, XIV, 21 next 
to Vokkana. The same work also mentions them, XVI, 21 with the 
people living to the east of the Indus, along the Vipasa (Beas) and 
the Satadru (Sutlej). The Mahabharata. Ill, 1991, mentions them 
by the side of Jagucla, the kingdom of Ghazni and upper Helmand. 
It also mentions them XII, 2430 in a list of fallen people, like 
Yavana, Gandhara, Saka, Tukhara, Pulinda, Kamboja etc. Like 
Jagucla, llamatha also produced hihgu (assafoetida). The dictionary 
of Amara, 11,9, 40, says: Vdlhikam liiiigu rdmatham. Hemacandra 
422, reproduces the same definition ; Halayudha, II, 462 says 
hingu ramatha negate. Medical men carefully specify the occasion 
on which Eamatha hingu should be used (see Bower mss., II, 219, 
Hoernle is wrong in taking llamatha and hingu as two different 
products, the absence of the word ramatha in the parallel prescrip- 
tion given by Vungasena proves like the construction of the original 
itself : rdmathakasydpi liingunoHra palam hhavei that they were 
not two different ingredients). llamatha has to be searched for 
between Ghazni (Jaguda) and Wakhan (Vokkana). The Ramatha 
are probably the same as Rhamnai whom Ptolemy, VI, 21, 4, 
places in Gedrosia, near Paradene, the country of the Parata 
(supra, 9d, 2). Rdslna (100,2) and Patmya (100,3) are completely 
unknown. The list suddenly goes back to Rdjagrha (101,2, 4,2) with 
which it had started. It next mentions V ipula (100,3 5,2) it 
next comes back to A'hicchatrd (103,1 53,1) and names the un- 
known city of Alakdpura (103,4). The Brhatkatha (Katha S.S., 
Cl, 41; Brhatkathamaiij., IX, 1265) mentions the city of Alaka 
in the country of Ni^adha but the country of Ni^adha cannot be 
definitely located. The name of N andiuagara ( 104,2 ) appears 
frequently in the inscriptions of the stupa of Sanchi (Of, Luders, 
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175,462,467,565, etc.); a large number of donors of the stupa 
came from J^andinagara. Biihler suggested [Ep, Ind. II, 96) that 
it was Nandner situated not far from XJjjain at 76°6' E. and 
23®4' N. But he wisely adds that there were more than one Nandi- 
nagara as there are more than one Nandner. Grdmaghosa (104,3) 
is unknown. Devdvatdra (105,1) ‘‘the place where Buddha descen- 
ded from the Heaven by the precious ladder*’ is according to the 
gloss of T. and A. Samka^ya, modern Sankisa in Farukkabad 
district, slightly to the south of Ahicchattra and the Ganges, 
Adakavati (106,1) or Alakavati is the mythical city where Kuvera 
Vai^ramana lived. It is strange that the three Chinese translators 
give it as (H)adabanta. 

It is now clear that the enumeration of the cities and peoples 
is neither quite methodical nor quite capricious. The author often 
takes the liberty of jumping to different directions in the whole of 
India and also of coming back to his usual itinerary all on a sudden. 
We should take into account the entire picture of India that it 
gives. The map of Ptolemy or the account of the Chinese travellers 
is more useful in following it than the works of the Trigonometrical 
Survey. Besides religious associations have contributed to confusion 
along the route and we have often noted it. But on the whole the 
list is divided into certain clearly defined regions. It starts from 
Pataliputra and makes a sort of pradaksina around this point 
(1-12); then it goes suddenly to the West (13-24), remains engaged 
in the North-West (25-36), reaches the frontier of India, returns to 
•Mathura and then proceeds to the South ; from there it proceeds by 
stages (37-47) towards the Gangetic region (48-66) and rejoins its 
starting point, Pataliputra (67), proceeds again to the West to take 
account of the countries to the north of India (68-87), changes its 
course for a while to travel at random (88-91), resumes its course to 
the North (92-100) and comes back to Rajagrha (101) to visit a few 
more localities. It may be said that the original list which was 
confined to traditionaPlimits of India, up to the country of Lampaka 
has been enriched with an appendix at a time when the infiuence of 
India crossed the Western frontiers and absorbed the Saka, Pahlava 
and Tukhara and extended even up to the heart of Serindia. 

Two facts remain important : the place assigned to Pataliputra 
and the importance of the North-West. Pataliputra appears at the 
head of the list, even before Eajagrha which also is given a greater 
place of honour than Kapilavastu. The fortune of Pataliputra 
which was so brilliant under the Mauryas who made it their capital 
went on decreasing after their fall. The kings who established 
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themselves there since then do not picture in the history of India. 
The religious edifices which had been set up by A4oka there con- 
tinued to attract pilgrims like Fa-hien. Che-mong, Hiuan-tsang but 
they were not enough to win for Pataliputra the first place in an 
enumeration of the cities of India. On the other side, the author 
shows a special interest in the North-West. After having travelled 
up to the furthest extremes of India, he comes back to that region 
with a view to start on a longer journey. He travels to distant lands 
such as Arachosia in the South and Wakhan in the North where 
Indian influence penetrated only in the most prosperous period of 
its expansion. The reign of Asoka (3rd cent. B. C.) and travel of 
Hiuan-tsang on the other (7th cent., first part) are the two extreme 
points of this period. The evidence of Bana proves that the 
Mahamayuri was a text in current use in the beginning of the 7th 
cent. While the prince :§i]aditya destined to be the future king 
Harsavardhana, protector of Hiuan-tsang, was running to the palace 
at the time of the death of his father, he met on the way all sorts of 
religious men who were performing their rites : ''Some were 
reciting the Mahamayuri; the others...^’ (Nirnayasagara ed., p. 170; 
transl, Cowell-Thomas, p. 137). The annotation of the commenta- 
tor, Sankara, shows to what degrees the Brahmanical schools were 
ignorant about Buddhist things. He says "The Mahamayuri, this 
is a mystic formula (vidyd); some say that it is a Saivite formula’’. 
A verse, attributed to Eaja^ekhara, eulogises the style of the poet 
Mayura who was a contemporary of Bana and like him a protege 
of king Har§a, by comparing it with "The Mahamayuri, the magic 
formula against poison*’ (darpaih Jcainhhujarhgdudrh gatd sravanago^‘ 
cararn I visavidyeva Mdyurl Mdyurl van nikrntati — Suktimuktavali), 
The Chinese translations, allow us to go further back, to the 4th cent. 
Tukhara and Sakasthana, show, on the other handt, hat the Scythic 
population were finally settled on the frontiers of India. The name 
of the Pahlava, still doubtful, but probable, brings in the Parthians 
also in the Indian horizon. We are surprised hot to find the Yavans 
or the Greeks whom the traditional lists (Lalitavistara, Prajfiapana, 
Mahabharata etc.) inevitably associate with the same group of 
western foreigners. All the evidences go to show that the 
Mahamayuri list reflects a geographical condition of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, anterior to the Guptas but nearer 
the Kusana. It may be even said that the list which is in verse is 
not an integral part of the Mahamayuri which is in prose and which 
makes use of prose in other enumerations such as : rivers, moun- 
tains, nagaraja etc. An item in the text seems to show that the list 
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comes from a Sutra of another kind: ‘*Rajagrha, the Yaksa 
Kumbhira, lives on mount Vipula’’ {V ipule* smin nivdsikah, 101). 
Thie leads to believe that the scene of the original work which 
furnished this list was on mount Vipula at Rajagrha. It may be 
even supposed that Vipule'smin represents a noun form in locative 
in Prakrit (-5mm=m7iz). It may be remembered that the list is 
wanting in the first Chinese translations which are incomplete. 
It seems that versified catalogues of this kind were in circulation 
only among the Buddhists since very early times. I have already 
referred, above, in connection with the city of Rauruka. to versified 
list of cities and kings, in the Mahagovinda sutta of the Dighanikaya, 
XIX, 36. The Mahasamaya, XX, Atanatiya XXXII, of the same 
collection are essentially versified catalogues. The Mahamayuri has 
incorporated also a catalogue of Nagas, also in verse, closely 
connected with Pali (0,, 221 fi:.). In order to confine myself to 
geographical lists, I should like to refer to the four Maharaja 
caturmahanidhistha who allocated Kalifiga to Pihgala, Mithila to 
Panduka, Gandhara to Elapattra, Varanasi to Sankha, This verse 
was intimately connected with the tradition of Maitreya. It fact 
it is found in the Maitreyavadana of Divyav., Ill, 61, taken from 
the Vinaya of the Mula Sarva8tivada,-osad hivastu (Tok. ed. XVII, 4, 
19b-21b); in the Mi le oh' eng fo king (ibid, IV, 5,48b), the Mi le 
hia sheng king (ibid, IV, 5, 47b); the Mi le lai she king (ibid. 
IV, 5, 49b), the Mi le hia sheng cli eng fo king {ibid,^ IV, 6 , 50b) all 
of which are redactions of the Maitreyavyakarana. 

The archaeology of India is still little advanced to enable us to 
say if the attribution of a tutelary Yaksa to each city is in confor- 
mity with reality or is simply an imagination. If the catalogue is 
relied upon, then it would reveal to us an important chapter of 
popular cults about which the literature does not say anything. 
It helps us in precisely locating the Yaksas. When we see that 
Visnu is mentioned as the tutelary Yaksa of Dvaraka (13), Karttikeya 
as that of Rohitaka (21), Vibhiaana as that of Tamraparnl (14), 
Duryodhana as that of Srughna (23) and Arjuna as that of 
Arjunavana in the same verse, we realise that Yak^a is essentially 
a divine personage closely connected by tradition with the memories 
of a locality. Some of them had brilliant success and imposed 
themselves on the whole of India either due to circumstances or to 
the prestige of poetry. Others, less fortunate, did not have any 
greater fame than that of a clock. The role they play and the 
inequity of their fate closely remind us of our patron saints. Local 
enquiry might lead to the discovery, even today; of some traces of 
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the ancient Yak^as. But India has always been too amorphous to 
allow us to take the indications in the catalogue literally ; every- 
where the imagination of the devotees and the lucrative exploitation 
of holy places have given rise to competitive cults which disputed 
the honour and the gains. The Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivada 
and specially the chapter translated by Przyluski (J. As. 1914, II, 
Nov. -Dec.) mentions on several occasions local Yak^aa who do not 
occur in our list. I published (B. E. F. E. 0.. 1905, 264ff.) a long 
list of tutelary spirits and of protected localities from the Candra- 
garbhasutra. Agreement between the two lists is rare; divergences 
a.re more frequent. Of 55 names of kingdoms or cities mentioned 
by the Candragarbha, 20 only are found in the list of the 
Mahamayuri; of these 20 again complete identity is found only in 
the case of the obscure city of Sthuna. Its patron according to Mm., 
1, is Yaksa Aparajita and according to the Candragarbha 24 Yaksa 
^Difficult to be conquered* (Aparajita). Benares -which has as its 
tutelary Yaksa Mahakala in Mm. 12, has for its patron goddess 
‘Great-Black’ ('Mahakali) in the Og. 1. Kumbhira is the patron of 
Rajagrha in Mm. 101; the patron of Magadha (cap. Rajagrha) is the 
same in Cg, 3. Manava who is the Yaksa of the North (TJttara) in 
Mm. 2, is the protector Gandharva of the country of Suvarnagotra 
in Cg, 29. Suvarnagotra, the country of Golden mines is placed 
by Hiuan-tsang (Mem. 1, 232) to the south of Khotan, to the west 
of Tibet in the Himalaya. It was therefore the same “Northern 
region*’, Uttara. Pancika is a Yaksa, protector of Cina in Cg. 55; the 
Min, 78 assigns to him the •‘frontiers of Kasmira” Ka^mira-samdhi). 
The Pali Samantapasadika (Vinaya, ed. Oldenberg. Ill, 315) 
locates him at Kashmir itself with “its five hundred sons’' known 
also to the Mm. Here is an additional evidence as to the original 
geographical value of Cina. Atavika, the Yaksa of Atavi in Mm. 15, 
is one of Yak^as of Cina in Cg. 55. So also Kapila (Cg, 55), whom 
the Mra. places at Bahudhanyaka (15) and at Varnu (30) ; The two 
inseparable brothers, Manibhadra and Purnabhadra, who are placed 
according to Cg. in Cina (db) and at Ti-po-ni (22) are placed at 
Brahmavati by the Mm. 31. Puspadanta is the Yaksa of Campa in 
Mm. 63 but of Po-ye-na in Cg, 35. Nandi is the Yaksa of Purusapura 
in Cg. 26 but of Nandinagara in Mm. 104. This is enough to show 
that even in regard to the small personnel of Yaksas, their local 
attributions are not always pure imagination. 

The geographical catalogue of the Mahamayuri shows that in 
its actual form it goes back to the first three or four centuries of 
the Christian era. • But this result bears on another problem which 
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is of considerable interest to a chapter of literary history of India. 
I have drawn attention in numerous cases to the fact that names 
mentioned in the Mahamayurx are also found in the Mahabharata. 
Scholars who tried to determine the date of the composition of the 
Great Epic were all struck by the occurrence of such names as 
Yavana, Saka and Tukhara but they refused to attach any decisive 
importance to them. They are ready to admit that all these names 
were later interpolations and they do not have any bearing on the 
date of the original epic. But such a doctrine may explain away 
famous names which the tradition had collected and sanctified but 
not those of small peoples and localities. India, we know, had 
never any taste for historical research. She had never a poet nor 
even an interpolator who would have the temptation of searching 
in the ashes of the past for the traces of Bahudhanyaka, Dvarapali, 
Jaguda, Ramatha. and Vairamaka. As erratic blocks suffice to 
prove the passage of a glacier, so also these simple names, scattered 
in the immense extent of the epic, prove the period when the poet 
had lived and the world he had known. If the list of the Maha- 
mayuri. through its concordance of indications, correspond to India 
of the first three or four centuries of the Christian era, the Maha> 
bharata also, which reminds so closely of this list, must have been 
finally redacted in this period. Whatever might be the age of the 
particular rhapsodies which the diascevast had utilised, Vyasa who 
had set up this colossal work in the glory of Krsna, would not go 
further back in the misty past of India. 



Index of the names of Cities and of Yaksas 


Names preceded by asterisk are variants taken from Skt. mss. 

Names iu italics are those restored from Chinese and Tibetan. 

Numbers within brackets refer to variants and forms hypothetically restored. 


Adakavatl, 106, 1 
A(}avanta, 106, 1 
Aghna, 23, 2 
^Agodaka, 70, 1 
Agrodaka, 18, 1 ; 70, 1 
Ahicchattra, 53, 1 ; 103, 1 
Ajitaipjaya, 27, 1 ; 69, 4 
Alaka, 103, 3 
Alakapura 103, 4 
Alamha, 51, 3 

Amaraparpata (-paryata-parvata), 18 
Ambastha 68, 3 
Ambulima, 92, 4 
*Amravarna, 14, 2 

Anabhoga 52, 1 

% 

Ananda, 18, 3 
Anandapura, 17, 4 
Anayasa, 66, 2 
Andabha (-bhaksa) 51, 3 
Anjalipriya (Afljana-) 49, 4 
Anupa (Anuha), 34, 2 
Aparajita 1, 4 

Aparapuramjaya {Amaral) 62, 3 

Arjuna, 23, 3 

Arjunavana, 23, 4 

Arvanti 16, 4 

Asahga. 43, 3 

A^oka, 68, 1 

Atahanta, 106, 1 

Ataha, 103, 3 

At^avaka, 15, 2 

Atavi, 15, 1;90, 2 

Atikapura, 1Q3, 4 

Avanti, 16, 4, (19, 4), 48, 3 

Ayativana, 69, 3 

Babbada (-ta), 93, 1 

Babbadadhana ^3, 2 

Bahli, 84, 3 

•Bahlika (-lyaka) 96, 2 

Bahudbanyaka, 15, 4 

Bala, 48, 2 


Bali, 104, 4 
Balisthita, 104, 4 
Bhadra, 55, 1 
Bhadrakandaf 47, 2 
Bhadrakarna, 47, 2 
Bhadrapura, 2, 2 
Bhadrasaila, 83, 2 
Bhadrika, 66, 4 
Bhadrika 66, 3 
Bharuka, 17, 1 

4 Bharukaccha, 17, 2 ; -ka. 43, 4 
Bhisana, 28, 4 
Bhruva, 72, 4 
Bhutamukha, 67, 2 
Bindra, 25, 2 
Brahmavati, 31, 2 
Brhadratha, 22, 4 
Brhaspati, 10, 1 
Camara, 91, 4 
Campa, 12, 3; 63, 2 
Campaka, (74, 3; 77, 3) 
Candaka, 77, 3 
*Candanapiira, 51, 4 
*Caritaka, Caratika, 53, 2 
Chandakara, 22, 1 
Chardaiaila, 33, 2 
Chattrakara (-gara), 50, 1 
Cinabhumi, 80, 1 
Cirata {Cirata)d, S 
*Citimukha, 5, 4 
Citragupta, 5, 3 
*Citraka, 53, 2 
Citrasena, 99, 1 
Vam^trdpdday 82, 1 
Darada, 76, 3 ; 92, 3 
*Daraka, (-pura), 30, 1, 2 . 
Daruka, 30, 1 
Darukapura, 30, 2 
*Da^a4aila, 33, 2 
Devakacchaj 69, 1 
Deva^arman, 76, 2 



( 

Devavatara, 105, 1 
Dhanaharaf 47, 4 
Dbanapaha, 47, 4 
Dhane4vara, 26, 4 ; 89, 4 
Dharana, 13, 3 
*Dharanya, 13, 3 
Dhareivara, 26, 4 ; 89, 4 
Dbarmapala, 84, 1 
Dbruva, 72, 4 
Dramiija, 89, 2 
Dr(jhadhanu8, 56. 2 
Drcjhanaman, 19, 3 
Duryodhana, 23, 1 
Dvaraka, 13, 2; (72, 3), (74, 2) 
Dvarakajiilaya, 72, 3 
Dvarapali (-la, -ri), 13, 4 
Ekacat 68, 2 

Ekakaksa (Era-/, 51, 1 ; 69, 1 
Gajasahvaya, 55, 4 
Gandhara, 32, 2 
Gatidbaraka, 72, 1 
Gardabbaka, 37, 2 
Garuda, 5, 1 
Oatosa, 55, 4 
Giriku^a, 24, 3 
Girimun(Ja (-manija), 38. 3 
Girinagara, 20, 2 
Girivraja, 63, 4 

Gomardana ( -nardana, -nandanaf 
-gardana), 49, 1 
Goyoga, 64, 1 
Gramaghosa, 104, 3 
Gr-dhrakut?-. 3, 3 
*Gu(Jaka, 51 3 
Guruka, 17, 1 
Guvo>ta, 64. 2 
Ilacjtabanta, 106, 1 
Haimavata, 87, 2 
Hanumatira, (4, 3); 34, 2 
Haripingala, 11, 4 
^Hingumardana, 35, 3 
*Hiriguvardhana, 35, 3 
*Hiriman<Ja, 38, 3 
Indra, 29, 1 
Indrapura. 29, 2 
Indravadhat 29. 2 
Jambhaka, 74, 3 
Ja^apura (^sura), 79. 4; (91, 4) 
Jinar^abba, 85, 1 


« ) 

Kac! (k&ca), 68, 2 
*Kadru, 26, 1 
Kail&sa, 40, 3 
Kakandi (Kaka^I), 65, 3 
Kala, 7, 1 
Kalabapriya, 36, 4 
Kala4odara, 37, 4 

Kalinga, 22, 3; 45, 2; (82, 2) 88, 3 

Malma^apada, 9. 1 

Kamada, 93, 4 

Kampilya, 53, 3 

*Kanci, 68, 2 

Kapila, 15, 3; 30, 3 ; 53, 4 

Kapilavastu, 7. 2; 71, 2 

Kapi^i, 83, 2 ; 94, 3 

Karahataka, 44, 4 

Karala, 97, 3 

Karttikeja, 21. 2 

Kail, 68, 2 

Ka^mlra, 77. 2 

Ka^mirasamdhi, 78, 3 

Katamkata, 68, 4 

Kau^ala,-li. See Kosala,-li 

Kau^ambi. 52, 2; 66. 1 

Kau^ika, 81, 2 

Kera, 40, 3 

Keraka, 40, 3 

Kerala, 40, 3 

Keratdt 40, 3 

Ketaka, 96, 3 

Kbandaka, 41, 4 

Kharaloman, 33, 1 

Kbaraposta (-i?(^a), 33, 1 

*Kbarayomaii, 33, 1 

Kba^a, 84, 2 

Kimkara (-sa), 90, 4 

Kinnara. 40, 4 

Kobala, 98> 2 

Ko^ala, 38, 4 (-H, -lya) 45, 3(*Kau4ali) 
(52, 2) (98, 2) 

Ko^ivarsa, 62, 1 
Krakucchanda, 1, 1 
Kulinda (Kudiada). 82, 2 
Kumbhira, 101, 1 
Eumbhodara, 98, 1 
Kuruksetra. 67, I 
Kurusunda, 1, 1 
Ktitadams^ra, 27, 2 
Eutarakaka (Eatarakkaka), 57, 3 



( 

Lambodara, 45, 1 
Larn.pa>ka, 3G, 3 
Lanka, 87, 3 
Lanke4vara, 83, 1 
Madhyamakiya, 73, 1 
Magadha, 63, 3 
Mah&bhdgcLt 52, 1 
Mahabhuja, 45, 4; 84, 4 
Mahagiri,20, 1 
Mahakala, 12, 2 
Mahapura, 91. 4 
Mabasena, 62, 2 
Mahe^vara. 9, 4 
Maholukhalamekbala, 58, 2 
Makaradhvaja, 98, 4 
Makaramdama, 50, 4 
Malava, 24, 4 ; (25, 4) 

Malaya, 40, 1 
Malla, 11, 3 

Malyadhara (Mala-) 18. 2 
Manasvin, 19, 4 
Manava, 2, 4 
Mandaka, 69, 3 
Mandala, 82, 3 
Mandalasana, 82, 4 
*Man(Jali, 54, 3 
Mandapa, 24, 2 
Maudara, 76, 4 
Mandavi, 54, 3 
Manibhadra, 31, 1 
Manikanana, 70, 4 

^Maraparpata etc. (see Amara-), 18, 4 
Mardana, 14, 4; 24, 1 ; (69, 3) 

Marici, 83, 3 
Maru, 98, 3 
Marubhumi, 74, 4 
Masatif 19, 4 
Masitika, 19, 4 
Matali, 93, 3 
Mathura, 37, 1 

Meghamalin (-palin ; -pani) 41, 2 
Mrduka, 69, 3 
Muhjake^a (Mukta-), 70, 2 
Nagara, 64, 4 
Naigame4a (-eya), 55, 1 
Nalakuvara, 94, 4 
Nanda, 17, 3 
*Nandapura, 17, 4 
Nandika, 44, 1 


iii ) 

Nandin, 35, 1 ; (44, 2); 104, 1 
Nandinagara, 104, 2 
Nandivardhana, 35, 2 
Mardana (Nandana ) » 69, 3 
Nasikya, 43, 1 
Nilaya, 72, 3 
Oddiy^J^sika, see Uddi* 

Pahlava, 96, 2 
Palaka, 46, 4 
Palitaka, 26, 2 
Pancalaganda (-canda), 89, 1 
Pancali, 55, 2 
Pancika, 78, 1 ; 80, 1 
*Panda, 41, 1 

Pandyamathura (Panda-, Pandu-) 39, 3 

Paraijuramjaya, see A para- 

Para^ara, 95, 1 

Parata (-da), 95, 2 

Parvata, 64, 2 

Patala, 90, 3 

Pataliputra, 1, 2; 67, 2 

Patniya, 100, 3 

Paundra, 41, 1 

Pihgala, 92, 3; 96, 4; 100, 1 

Pitanandin, 44, 2 

Pitahgalya, 42, 1 

Prabhamkara, 34, 4; 77, 1 ; (92, 1) 

Prabhanjana, 32, 4 ; 92, 1 

Prabhasvara, 91. 1 

Pramardana, 32, 1 ; 88, 4 

Prasabba, 55, 3 

Pratisthana, 41, 3 

Priyadar^ana, 48, 4; 100, 4 

Pundarika, 91, 2 

Pundravardhana, 97, 1 

Puramjaya, 56. 4 

Purnabbadra, 31, 3 

Purnaka, 40, 2 ; 64. 4 

Purnamukha, 97, 2 

Fuspadaota, 63, 1 

Puspaketu, 29. 3 

Putrivata (-ta, -dba, -pada) 94, 1 

RajagrbaS, 2; 6, 1 ; 101, 2 

^Bajasakvaya, 66, 4 

Ramakaksat 83, 4 

Bama^ha, 99, 3 

B^ina, 100, 2 

Batika, 63, 2 

*Baudraka, 34, 3 



llauruka^ 34, 3 
Ravana, 99, 4 
Rohitaka, 21, 1 
Rohita4va, 26, 2 
Budra, 26, 1 
Sagara, 10, 4 
Saila, 2, 1 
Saindhava, 70, 3 
3akala, 26, 6 
Sakasthana, 96, 3 
Sakata, 26, 4 

Saketa, 9, 3; 05, 2; (68, 2) 
*6alaka, 25, 4 
Samkara, 95, 4 
Samkarin, 42, 2 
*Sankhara, 86, 1 
*Santa, 41, 1 
Santimati, 52, 3 
vSarapura (Sarapura), 74, 2 
Sarmila (-mala), 91, 3 
Sarthavaha, 26, 3 
SarvabhalBra, 26, 3 
^Sarvabhaksa, 26, 3 
Satabalm, 22, 2 
Satagiri, 87, I 
Satpura, 47, 3 
Satpura, 47, 3 
Saubhadra, 73, 2 
*Saubhadreya, 73, 2 
• *Saiira, 2, 1 
Saut'lraka, 26, 1 
Siddhartha, 59, 2 ; 69, 2 
Siddhayatra, 60, 1 
Sikamaiit 52, 3 
Sikhandin, 49, 2 
Silapura, 29, 4 
Simhabala. 61, 1 
Simhala, 89, 3 
Sindhusagara, 87, 3 
^Sindhusaindhi, 78, 3 
Si^ana^ 28, 4 
Siva, 28, 1 
Sivabhadra, 28, 3 
SivapUra, 29, 4 
Sivapurahara, 28, 2 
Skandhaksa, 81, 1 
*Sphala,-la, 60, 3, 4 
Sravasti, 10, 2 
Srughna, 23, 2*, 60, 2 


*Sthala, 1, 3 
*Sfchiripura, 6. 4 
Sthitimukha, 5, 4 
*Sthulaka, 38, 4 
Sthuna, 60, 4 
Sthuna, 1, 3 ; 60, 2, 3 
Sudar^ana, 12, 4 
Sukamukha (Sukla-) 90, 1 
Sukhavaha, 42, 4 ; 66, 4 
Sukladamstra, 19, 1 
Suna, 38, 1 
Sundara, 43, 2 
Suprabuddha, 94, 2 
^Suras^ra, 19, 2 
*Surya, 38, 1 
Suryaprabha, 38, 2 
Susena, 64, 3 
Suvastu, 19, 2 
Svastika, 46, 1 
Svastikataka, 46, 2 
Taksa4ila, 32, 3 
Tamraparni (-varni), 14, 2 
Tarangavati, 42, 3 
Tararka (Tarakka), 67, 3 
Tatiskandha, 47, 1 
Trigupta, 34, 1 
Tripura, 88, 2 
Tripuri, 60, 3 
Tri^ulapani, 88, 1 
TrtimuJchaf 5, 4 
Tukhara, 86, 1 
Uddiyanaka, 97, 4 
Udumbara^ 51, 4 
Ujjayini, 16, 1 
Ujjihana, 54, 2 
Upakala, 7, 1 
Uraga, Urasa. 14, 3 
Ustrapada, 82, 1 
Uttara, 2, 3 
Vaghuhhumi, 36, 2 
Vaidi4a, 20, 4; 49, 3 
Vaiduryat 74, 1 
•Vaiduryaka, 74, 1 
Vaijayanta, 39, 2 
Vaikrtika, 72, 2 
Vaimanika, 76, 1 
Vainvata^ia, 22, 1 
Vaira, 9, 2 
Vairamaka, 48, 1 



( V ) 


VairS.taka, 74, 1 
Vai^Sli, 11, 2; (52, 2) 
Vai^ramana, 105, 1 
Vaisravana, 85, 2 
Vajrapani, 3, 1 
Vajrayudha, 11, 1 
Vakula, 6, 2; 54, 1 
*Vallu, 30, 4 
Valudvavana, 93, 2 
Valvaja, 93, 1 
Vanavasi, 46, 3 
* Vapibhumiya, 36, 2 
*Vapila, -sila, 36, 1 
Varanasi, 12, 1 
Vardhana, 35, 2 
*Varnin, 30, 4 * 
Varnu, 30, 4 
*Varuna, 13, 3; (17, 1) 
Varuna, 56, 1 
Vasati, 27, 4 
Vasava, 20, 3 
Vasubhadra, 27, 3 
*Vasubhumi, 16, 3 
Vasubhuti, 16, 3 
*Vasudbanyaka, 15, 4 


Vasutrata, 16, 2 (81, 2) 
Vayibhumiya (-bhutiya), 36, 2 
Vayila, 36, 1 
*Vayubhumiya, 36, 2 
Vemacitra, 96. 1 
Vestitaka, 50, 

Vibhisana, 14, 1 
Vighna, 13, 1 
Vijaya, 39, 1 
Vikata, 75, 1 
Vika^amka^a, 71, 1 
Vindhyat 22, 1 
VipnUy 13. 1 
Vipula. 5,' 2; 101, 3 
Vira, 44, 3 
Virabahu, 65, 1 
Virata, 9, 3 
Virocana, 52, 4 
Vi^alak^a, 51, 2 
Visnu, 13, 1 
Vokkana, 99, 2 
Vrndakata, 75, 1 
Vyaghrabala, 61, I 
Vyatipatin (-/tfintn), 59, 1 
Yaudheya, 56, 3 
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CHINESE SOURCES FOR INDIAN HISTORY 

BY 

Hig Excellency Dr. Lo Chia-luen, Ambagtador of China in India. 

Like the knights of grail historians know no national bounda- 
ries in their quest for sources for history ; but unlike the knights 
they can oftener than not attain their objects if they follow the 
right direction. For instance, in recent decades, Chinese 
historians like Hung Chiungi , Ko Shao-wen'i and Tu Chi^ 
completed their important works on the history of the Yuan 
Dynasty ( i. e. the history of the Mongolian period ) by collecting, 
comparing, analyzing and utilizing historical materials from 
Western sources bearing upon that period, thereby giving rise to 
a new type of scholarship on Yuan history. Scholars of Iranian 
history will always appreciate the contributions found in B. 
Laufer’s famous book Sino-Iranica which, re^vealing as it does 
Chinese sources hitherto unknown, throws a great deal of light 
on the history of Iran. And I cannot help feeling a little proud 
when I say that books by Chinese scholar-pilgrims, such as Fa 
Hsien, Yuan Chwang, and I Tsing, written in the early centuries 
and preserved to this day, can still be valuable sources for Indian 
history. Indeed, their names and books may be regarded as an 
inseparable part of Indian history and historiography as well. 

Curiously, the records and writings of those Chinese pilgrims 
had been little known in modern India until European scholars 
translated some of them into English and other European 
languages. Great credit goes to James Legged , Thomas 

1. Chines^ Minister in St. Petersburg in the end of the 19th century, whose 
scholarly work “Supplementary Evidences from Translations for the History of the 
Yuan Dynasty” is a comparative study of Chinese and Iranian sources for that 
period. 

2. A great authority on the Yuan period, whose monumental work “The New 
History of the Yuan Dynasty” is generally accepted by Chinese and Japanese 
historians as a masterly contribution to the study of the dynasty. 

8. Late professor of the National Peking University, whose work “The History 
of the Mongols” is a careful study with reference to Western sources. 

4. “Fa Hien’s Records of Buddhist Kingdoms” translated by James Legge. 
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Sino-lndian Studies 


Watters'^ , Samuel Beal^> , St. Julien^ , and a few other European 
Sinologues. Distinguished Western scholars of Chinese history 
and explorers in Central Asia, such as Eduard Chavannes, Henri 
Cordiei\ Paul Pelliot, and Aurel Stein also regarded as authorita- 
tive references the records and writings of those Chinese scholar- 
pilgrims. It is a pity, if not an irony, that we Chinese and 
Indians have done practically nothing in this kind of interesting 
and important translation work. 

In my earlier years I began to interest myself in the works of 
those Chinese scholar-pilgrims and felt drawn to a style of 
amazing accuracy found in Yuan Chwang’s Ta.T'ang-IIsi-Yu’Chi 
( Records of the Countries West of T'ang ) and his disciple Hui 
Li’s biography of him olthetMeofTa-Tzn-E7i-ssu-Sa7i-Tsa7ig- 
Fa-Shih-Cluian ( Records of the Tripitaka-Master of the Great 
Compassion Monastery ) Both books contain a detailed and 
clear picture of the conditions of India in general and those of 
the reign of Harsha in particular in respect of culture, education, 
calendar, measures, politics, social relations, agricultural produce, 
industrial products, and, above all, religious traditions. Yuan 
Chwang was a most beloved and esteemed disciple of Silabhadra 
and proved such a brilliant and original scholar in l^uddhist 
studies that his master and eminent fellow-scholars showered 
upon him overwhelming admiration and even made him the 
occupant of the Brst chair among the lecturers in the Nalanda 
Monastery, the great centre of learning of the time. His unique 
academic standing may be compared to the Regius Professorship 
plus Deanship in a time-honoured English University, but Yuan 
Ghwang was a scholar and personality of such an unparalleled 
stature of any age. His records and writings have also for 


5. Thomas Watteri^ “On Yuan Chwang’vS Travels in India, 629-G45 A, 1).,“ an 
English translation of Yuan Chwang’s Ta-T^ang-IIsi Yn-Chi'* ( Bccords of the 
countries West of T’ang ) with commentaries. 

6. Samuel Beal’s “Buddhist Records of the Western World,” a collection of his 
translations of the works of Fa Hsien, Sung Y^un and Yuan Chwang. 

7. St. Julien : “Histoiro de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang ot de ses voyages 
dans 1* Inde, depuis I’an 629 jusqu’en 645.” It is to be noted also that the 
work of I Tsing, Nan-hauchi^lmei-oiei-fa-chnan** was translated by Prof. J. 
Takakusu of Japan, the title of the translation being “Record of the Buddhist 
Religion.” 
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centuries helped his fellow countrymen to know India and her 
cultural and philosophical wealth 

After and even before Fa Hsien, Yuan Chwang, and I Tsing, 
there came to India many other Chinese scholar-pilgrims at 
different times between the third and eighth centuries. Their 
records and writings, though they may not reach the high plane 
of those of the best known three pioneers, are, nevertheless, 
highly valuable in their own right Here, v/e cannot do better 
than to quote the late Prof. Liang Chi -Chao, an eminent scholar 
and reformer, who made a revealing study of Sino-lndian cultural 
relations in early times and a far-reaching search for the names 
and deeds of those scholar-pilgrims first to go to India to build 
up an intellectual bridge. His essay Chinese Students goiny 
abroad 1600 years ogo and afterwards^ was generally accepted as 
a careful treatise on this subject. ]n his the Study of Chmese 
History'^ , a well-known book on Chinese historical methodology 
the author told his own story of how he had done the research 
work : — 

“It has long been my endeavour to tra^e out the ancient 
cultural relations between China and India and to discover 
a stream of those Chinese scholar pilgrims who went to 
India to cultivate such relations. Fa Hsien and Yuan Chwang 
are, no doubt, well known names. But my final findings among 
historical records and individual biographies cover 106 scholar- 
pilgrims whose names can be established and 82 others whose names 
are in oblivion. Anyway, for all we know, as many as 187 of 
them visited or attempted to visit India at different times. At 
first, I confined my research to Hui Chiao’s Kao-Seng- 
Chuan'^o ( Biographies of Eminent Buddhists ) and I Tsing’s 
T' a-T'a^ig-Usi-Yu'Chiu-Fa KaO’-Seng-Chuan^^ ( Biographies of 
Westward Pilgrims ), and I was overjoyed wh(m I had collected 
therein the names of 67 scholar-pilgrims. My continued 
efforts in several months brought the total to 187, whom I 
classified according to their respective periods, places of birth, 
routes they took from China to India, scholastic achievements, 
and so on. These findings, I believe, will serve to throw some 
light upon Sino-lndian relations in the olden days and the 
interactions of the Indian and Chinese arts, literatures and 
philosophies''. 
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Part the Prof. Liang’s findings on this subject is as follows : — 
Nmnber of Pilgrims Period of going to India 


2 

5 

61 

14 

86 

31 


Later part of 3rd century 
4th century 
5th. century 
6th century 
7th century 
8th century 


Number of Pilgrims 


Condition of trij) and sojourn 


42 


They learned in India and returned to 
China. 


16 


Unknown number 


2 

31 

6 

5 


They are known to have gone as far as 
Western Sinkiang, but it is not certain 
whether they went on into India. 

They did not reach India ; they turned 
back after having covered a greater 
part of the journey. 

They did reach India, but they retur- 
ned to China shortly. 

They never reached India : they died 
on the way. 

They died in India. 

They died on their way back to China 
after having completed their studies in 
India. 


7 They made their second pilgrimage to 

India. One of them died in the mid- 
way of his return trip to India. 

They stayed on in India indefinitely. 

Unknown number It cannot be established whether they 

stayed on in India or returned to 
China or whether they died somewhere. 

All in all, 109 pilgrim-scholars can be traced with a fair amount 
of certainty while 82 others or more must be left to further 
research. Among the former, 37 died on their journey to or back 
from India and 6 died in India, making a death rate of 39. 4%. 
This surprisingly high mortality must be accepted when we see 
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what almost insurmountable difficulties attended their travel in 
those days across (][uick-8and deserts and over snowcapped 
mountains. For instance, when Yuan Chwang passed through 
the Yu-Men Gate and debouched upon the Mo-Ho-Yen Desert, 
he recorded, "‘Here 1 can hardly proceed. So thirsty I am, having 
had not a drop of water for five days and four nights. I might 

die any moment In the limitless expanse of the desert, this 

and other lone wayfarers followed no guide but the bleached 
bones of men and animals lying on the non-descript trail. As for 
the sea voyage it was beset by all manner of dangers and voyagers 
had to beg for their lives from winds and waves. Fa Hsien, for 
instance, braved the sea on his return trip to China. Once his 
boat was caught in a storm and the skipper ordered all the 
passengers to jettison all their belongings except necessary clothes. 
Pmt F^^a Hsien threw overboard his very clothes and kept his 
Jhiddhist scriptures and images instead. In another instance, 
while a furious typhoon was threatening to devour and capsize 
his boat, his fellow-passengers ascribed the wrath of the sea to 
the presence in their midst of a monk, and so they came near to 
throwing him into the sea as an appeasement. His intended 
destination was Canton, but, after being blown here and there for 
months, he finally landed at Tsingtao. It was a miracle that Fa 
Hsien and Yuan Ghwang survived all the dangers of deserts 
mountains, and seas. Only their thirst for knowledge, their 
religious fervour, their love for India, their conviction, fortitude 
and courage sustained them throughout their pilgrimage and such 
a spirit will always be a source of inspiration for those of us who 
wish to study India and Indian history and develop closer Sino- 
Indian cultural relations. 

While many of the pilgrims are not known to have left 
behind records or reminiscences, quite a few of them did write 
books, many of which later perished. For instance, the following 
book written by learned pilgrims in the 5th century are now 
known by their mere titles. The Autobiography of Tao Yehi2, 
Yu-Lieh-Wai-Kuo^Chuan^^ ( A Traveller’s Kecords of Foreign 
Countries ) by Pao Yun, WaiH\.uO'Chuan^^ ( Records of foreign 
Countries ) by Tuan Chin, and Li Kuo-Chuan-Chi^^ ( Through 

Different Countries ' by Fa Yung all seem to have been lost 

or in obscurity. This undoubtedly is lamentable, but one must 
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not give up hope and say that these and other lost books or manu- 
scripts are entirely irretrievable. Hwei Chao’s Wan-Wu-Tieu’- 
Chu’Kuo-Chuan^^ ( Travels in Five Parts of India ), written in 
the early 8th century, had long been given up as a complete loss 
until, forty years ago, it was discovered in part, by accident, in 
the Thousand Buddha Caves of Tun Huang, Kansu Province. 
This salvage consists of more than six thousand scribed words, 
which are of course only a portion, not an essential one at that, 
of a long book. Yet a new hope wells up in the hearts of those 
who are always searching for missing links in historical data. 
The late Mr. Lo Chen-Yu edited this revived portion of the lost 
book of Hwei Chao in his Cloud Window Collections^. 

There are books which are partially preserved in another 
manner. They no longer exist in whole by themselves, but refe- 
rences to and quotations from them appear in books and records 
by their contemporaries and later authors. For instance, Wang 
Hsiuan-Cheh, Chinese envoy to the court of Harsha from Emperor 
T’ai-tsung of the T’ang Dynasty, wrote a book in ten volumes, 
entitled Travels in Central India^^. Unfortunately, this 
important work is nowhere to be found today, albeit some 
fragments of it appear in Fa-Yuan~Ghu-Lin^^ ( The Pearled 
Forest in the Garden of Supreme Laws \ a voluminous compila- 
tion of stories related to Buddhism and to the Land of Buddha, 
edited by Tao She, a learned monk of the T'ang Dynasty. I am 
inclined to think that in different sets of “Chun h8u”20 ^ usually 
in the form of stupendous series of compiled and collected works, 
there lies a rich field for multifarious attempts at historical 
research. 

Buddhism, no doubt, supplied the chief inspiration for the 
cultivation of cultural relations between China and India in old 
times. Consequently, books by Chinese scholar-pilgrims, which 
contain the fruits of their study of Buddhism as their main 
objective, not infrequently shed side-lights upon the various 
periods of Indian history. For instance, the consecutive series of 
the famous work Kao^ Seng-Chuan ( Biographies of Eminent 
Buddhists \ the first series of which was written by Hui Chiao^i 
and the second by Tao Hsuen, contain various materials on condi- 
tions in India, in relation to or told by those Buddhist masters 
concerned, during various periods from the fifth to the eighth 
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centuries, (^.hi Pan’s General Records of Buddhist Masters^^ and 
Nien Chang’s Chronicles of Buddhist Masters^rs and some other 
b )ok8 of the line can also guide us through the long journey of 
this research. 

Another source to be explored lies not in the works of pilgrims, 
but in those of historians. Ssu Ma Chien, the Herodotus of 
Chinese history, was the first to write not only on China proper 
but also on the Northwestern border regions and the neighbouring 
countries beyond, and his stupendous work Shih-Chi'^^ i Histori- 
cal Pecords ) was to serve as an illustrious example of history- 
writing for later historians, by virtue of both comprehension and 
comprehensiveness. Following this beaten path, Pan Ku wrote 
Han~Shui-> { History of the Han Dynasty ) and Pan Yeh wrote 
HoU’Han-Shu'^^^ ( History of the Later hlan Dynasty ) both with 
chapters on “countries of the Western region” including at least 
a part of India. Chapters of similar nature are found in Wei- 
Shu"^^ ( History of the Wei Dynasty ) by Wei Siu, Chiu-T'ang- 
/S/m28 ( History of the T’ang Dynasty ) by Liu Hsu and others, 
Sm~T' ang-Shu'^'^ ( A New History of T’ang Dynasty ) by Ou 
Yang-Si u and others, and Sung-Shih^o { History of the Sung 
Dynasty ) by To-Keh-To and others. In Sm-T'ang-Shu there is 
a section on Kashmir, and in Stmg-Shih a section on India. 

Apart from the above-mentioned standard ^historical works, 
references to India exist also in works of sub-historical nature, 
though they treat in the main of institutions, customs, and 
personages of different Chinese dynasties. Tu Y^u’s Tung-Tien'^^ 
( General Institutional History of China ), Wang Pu’s Tang Hui- 
Yao"^"^ ( Essential Records of the T’ang Dynasty ) and Wang 
Chin-Yo’s Tse Fu Yuan Kwei'^'^ ( a huge collection of various 
works, completed about the end of the 10th century, consisting of 
LOGO volumes, under the general editorship of Wang Chin-Yo by 
order of Emperor Chen Chung of the Sung Dynasty ) contain 
materials of historical interest with reference to India, although 
they are very much scattered in various parts and would call forth 
painstaking work in research. 

In later ages, with the improvement of the technique of 
navigation, Chinese travellers began to take to the sea routes to 
India and more of them were motivated by trade interests than 
by religious fervour. Indeed, the contact between the south- 
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eastern parts of China and the south-eastern parts of India turned 
to a different aspect of Sino-Tndian relations and it was charac 
terized by a lamentable drop in the high intellectual level set by 
the earlier pilgrims. However, some of the travellers of the 
period did leave behind their own records ; or else we gather 
their accounts and descriptions of the lands they had visited in 
the writings by others. Both kinds are of historical value. In 
Snng-Shih there is a description of the country of Chu lien^4^ 
which, by inference of the context, is no other than Chola. Ming 
ShiMC) ( The History of Ming dynasty ) records Meng-kia-li-'^f'* as 
having diplomatic relations with China in the 6th year of 
Emperor Yung Lo ( 1408 ) and in the third year of Emperor Chen 
Tung ( 1438 ). Meng-kia-li was evidently the Chinese version of 
Bengal. The customs and institutions of Bengal in those days 
are also delineated in Ma Huan’s Yin-Yieh-Sheng-Lan'^'^ { Scenes 
beyond the Seas ), Fei Sin’s Sing-Cha-Slieng-Lan^^ ( In a Boat 
.Floating toward a Starry Land ), and Chen Jen-Sieh’s Huang- 
Ming-Shi-Fa-Lii^^ ( Political and Legal Ordinances of the 
Imperial Ming Dynasty ). Therein is found Ko-Chi^O State, 
which is the nearest Chinese translation of Cochin. 

In Ming-Shili, the Cape of Comorin is pronounced as ICan- 
pa li.4i Marco Polo’s Comari is a corruption from Kuman in 
Sanskrit. According to the records of the early Portuguese 
settlers in India, the King of Comari had under his aegis the stales 
of Kaulara and Travancore. These coasts witnessed the earliest 
Chinese fleet paying courtesy visits to India. It was commanded 
by Cheng Ho,42 who came with a mission to establish contact 
with the countries in south-eastern Asia. 

The above-mentioned sources are simply a few illustrations 
which may lead to further research and to more fruitful results 
in the study of Indian history by dint of Chinese materials. 
Handicapped as I am by a very limited number of books which 
I have with me in Delhi, 1 regret that I have not been able to 
write more than I have done on a subject which I am sure you 
will agree with me requires any number of references and is, in 
the nature of things, hardly exhaustible. I should, however, 
content myself with this much and hope that a straw thus picked 
up may suffice to show which way the wind blows. Historical 
research anyway, exacts very much time, patience, and labour. 
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A true historian shall never overlook tributaries to the stream of 
history but work on in the ardent belief that such tributaries, 
insignificant and feeble as they may at first appear, will accumu- 
late by degree and finally form a strong current in the river 
bed, carrying the past over to the present. And historical 
research is a field which yields more, the more it is tapped. Such 
is the spiritual reward for the historian, apart from his possible 
contributions to the monument and heritage of human achieve- 
ments. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ZEN BUDDHISM IN CHINA 


BY 

Dr. Hu Shih, 

Presid'ent, National Peking University 


There are two ways of telling a story. According to the 
traditional version, the origin and development of Zen Buddhism 
in China can be very easily and simply told. We are told that 
this school was founded by Bodhidharma who arrived at Canton 
in 520 or 526, and, having failed to persuade the Emperor Wu-ti 
of Liang to accept the esoteric way of thinking, went to North 
China where he founded the school of Ch’an or Zen ( H ). 
Before his death, he appointed his pupil Hui-k’o as his successor 
and gave him a robe and a bowl as insignia of apostolic 
succession. According to this tradition, Bodhidharma was the 
28th Patriarch of the Buddhist Church in India and became the 
first Patriarch in China. Hui-k’o, the second Patriarch, was 
succeeded by Seng-ts’an. After twO’ more generations, two 
great disciples of the fifth Patriarch Hung-jen, Shen-shiu and 
Hui-neng, differed in their interpretation of the doctrines of the 
school and a split issued. Shen-shiu became the founder of the 
Northern or Orthodox School, while Hui-neng, an illiterate 
monk of Canton, claimed himself the successor to the Patriarchate 
of the school of Bodhidharma. The Southern School soon became 
very popular and Hui-neng has been recognised in history as the 
Sixth Patriarch from whose disciples have descended all the 
later schools of Zen Buddhism. 

Such is the traditional story of Zen School. I have tried 
during the last few years to trace the sources of this story and to 
verify the authenticity of this tradition. From the very beginning 
I had grave doubts. In the first place, I found that practically 
all the documents on which this tradition was based were of a 
late origin ; none of them date back earlier than the year 1000, 
that is, about 500 years after Bodhidharma and 300 years after 
Hui-neng, who died in 713. These documents do not square 
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with the earlier historical materials produced before the 7th 
century. In the second place, there are numerous discrepancies 
in the list of the 28 Patriarchs which has different versions. The 
list of names of Patriarchs w^hich was transmitted td Japan in 
the T’ang dynasty and is preserved among the Japanese Zennists 
to day, differs in many places from that which was officially 
recognized by Imperial decree in 1062, and which has formed 
the accepted version in China to this day. And lastly, I was 
troubled by the fact that this simple story of the origin and 
development of Chinese Zennism failed to give us a satisfactory 
and connected account of the evolution of Buddhism in China 
as a whole and of the particular historical position of Zennism in 
this general evolution. If Zennism were merely an isolated 
school first introduced by Bodhidharma in the early years of the 
sixth century, how then could we explain the fact that Tao- 
hsuan the great historian of Buddhism who died in 667, had 
already recorded 133 monks in his Buddhist Biographies as 
practitioners of Zen or Dhysna ? Bodhidharma and Hui-k*o 
were among these, and it' is clear that as late as the middle of 
the 7th century, their schooi was regarded only as one oi the 
main currents in a great movement of Dhyana. Surely if we 
wish to understand the true history of Zen Buddhism, we must 
take into account this larger and more general movement of 
which Bodhidharma’s school formed a part. 

These considerations have led me to investigate into this 
problem and take particular pains to guard myself against the 
danger of using later source-materials for the reconstruction 
of earlier history. I am here to present a summary of my 
investigations on the origin and development of Zen Buddhism 
in China. 


I 

“Indian religions”, says Sir Charles Eliot, “lay stress on 
meditation. It is not merely commended as a useful exercise, 
but by common consent it takes rank with sacrifice and prayer, 
or above them, as one of the great activities of the religious life, 
or even as its only true activity. It has the full approval of 
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philosophy as well as of theology. In early Buddhism it takes 
the place of prayer and worship and, though in later times 
ceremonies multiply, it still remains the main occupation of a 
monk/* 

Yoga which is the old generic name for the practices of 
meditation or dhyana, was practised by ascetics at the time of 
Buddha. The two early teachers of the the Buddha were yogis. 
In all Hinayana scriptures, yoga is regarded as an integral part 
of Buddhism. The practitioner is called Yogachara and the texts 
describing its methods and stages of attainment are known under 
Yogacharabhumi. When Mahayana Buddhism flourished, the 
practices of yoga were again incorporated into it. The philosophy 
of Asanga, for instance, was called Yogachara and his greatest 
work was entitled Yogacharabhumi, the same title as the 
numerous manuals on yoga practices by Sangharaksha, Dharma- 
trata and Buddhasena translated into Chinese during the years 
150-410 A. D. 

When China began to translate fhiddhist scriptures into 
Chinese, these early Yoga manuals were among the first books 
translated. An Shih-kao whose translations were done in the 
third quarter of the second century ( 148-170 ), attempted a 
number of such texts. A complete translation of Sangharaksha’s 
Yogacharabhumi was made by Fa-hu in 284. A selection from a 
number of such Yoga texts was translated by the great translator 
Kumarajiva in the first decade of the 6th century. At the same 
time, in Southern China, the great Chinese monk Hui-yuan 
requested Buddhabhadra to translate the Yogacharabhumi of 
D'harmatrata and Buddhasena into Chinese, 

Thus by the first years of the 5th century, Chinese Buddhists 
were in possession of a fairly large number of such small manuals 
of yoga or dhyana practice in addition to the detailed descriptions 
of dhyana and samsdhi contained in the four Agamas ( Niksyas ) 
of which complete Chinese translations were made during the 
years 884-442. 

The system of Yoga as taught in these Yoga manuals is in 
general quite the same as that described by Sir Charles Eliot 
in his Hinduism and Buddhism ( I, 311-322 ). In brief it 
consists of various methods to regulate and control one s mind 
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with the ultimate objects of attaining the blissful state of 
equanimity and achieving supernatural powers of knowledge 
and action. It begins with such simple practices as control of 
breath and concentration of thought on some object of contemp- 
lation. If the practitioner is troubled by disturbing desires or 
thoughts he is taught to dispel them by the aid of philosophic 
insight. If the disturbing element is sexual desire or worldy 
vanity, he must contemplate on the vivid horrors of the human 
body in the process of decay. This is called ‘‘insight through 
the idea of uncleanliness { If he is troubled by feelings of 

anger or hatred, he must check himself by the idea of infinite 
love— love for all men and women, love for enemies as well as 
for friends and love for all sentinet beings. This is called “insight 
through infinite love“( ^ ). If he suffers from ignorance, he 

must be trained to understand that all phenonmena are unreal 
and impermanent : they are accidentally formed by a chance 
combination of causes and they must be destroyed by an equally 
accidental working of causes. This is called “insight through 
correct thinking” ( EVlfH ). 

Through these processes the practitioner of Yoga expects to 
attain the four stages of dhyana, the “four formless states” 
( nrupija ) and the five magic powers ( iddhi ). These I shall not 
describe in detail ( See Eliot, I, 313-317 and Hu Shih, Study of 
Indian Yoga Practice through the Older Translations ). 

The most important thing for the historian of Chinese 
Buddhism to note is the fact that when these early Yoga manuals 
were translated into Chinese, they were eagerly welcomed and 
highly esteemed by the Chinese Buddhists. Tao-an ( d. 385 ), 
the greatest scholar-monk of the 4th century, took great pains 
to edit the fragmentary translations on this subject and wrote 
commentaries to each of them. He tried to interpret 
the doctrines of dhyana in terms of Taoistic philosophy 
then prevalent among the intellectual class of the country. 
In a preface to one of these texts, he said : “The various 
stages in the control of the breath all aim at the gradual 
diminution of activity in order to attain the state of non-activity. 
And the four stages of dhyana are merely stages of gradual 
forgetfulness for the final blissful achievement of no desire.” 
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Any one familiar with the philosophy of Lao-tse can see that 
Tao-an was attempting to interpret the Yoga practices of Indian 
Buddhism as if they were intended to be the working methods 
for the attainment of the Taoistic ideals non-activity and 
freedom from desire. We must remember that the age was one 
of tremendous revival of the philosophy of Lao-tse, and it was 
just this kind of ingeneous interpretation which made Buddhist 
philosophy acceptable and attractive to the Chinese intelligentzia. 

The year of Tao-an’s death ( 385 ) was the year of Kumara- 
jiva’s arrival in China. Kumarajiva was undoubtedly the 
greatest translator of Buddhist texts. During his nine years 
( 401-409 ) in Ch’ang*an, he organised a great translation bureau 
with eight hundred monks working under him. Ninety-four 
works were translated under his direction and a large number 
of these have since become classics in Chinese literature. In 
addition to his translation of several Yoga texts, he translated the 
Parjnaparamita- Sutras^ the Saddharmapimdarika the Vimala- 
kirti-Sutra, and the Madhyamaka treatises of the school of 
Nagarjuna. These texts which represent Mahayana Buddhism 
at the height of its philosophical speculation were now made 
attractively accessible to the Chinese Buddhist and paved the 
way for the rise of the dhyana schools in the following centuries. 

While Kumarajiva was making his masterly translations in 
'Ch’ang-an, another great master, Hui-yuan ( d. 416 ), a disciple 
of Tao-an, was busy in starting his Buddhist centre at Lu-shan, 
near Kuling. Hui-yuan was a profound Chinese scholar well 
versed in the writings of Confucianism and Taoism. Like his 
teacher Tao-an, he was seeking the essence of Buddhism and 
found it in the docrines of dhyana or Yoga. In his preface to 
Buddhabhadra’s translation of Dharmatrata*s Yogacharabhumi, 
Hui-yuan said : ‘ Of the three phases of Buddhistic life ( i. e. 
moral discipline, meditation and insight dhyana and in- 

sight are of fundamental importance. W'ithout insight, meditation, 
cannot attain the highest state of quietitude. Without meditation 

wisdom cannot achieve its profundity of insight I regret very 

much that since the introduction of the Great Keligion into the 
east so little is known of the practices of dhyana that the whole 
structure is in danger of collapse because of the lack of the solid 
foundation of meditation”. 
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This quotation is significant in showing the high esteem 
with which dhysnawas regarded by the Chinese Buddhists of the 
intellectual class. As is well-known, Hui-yuan was the founder 
of the Pure Land or Amitabha sect in China. In the older Yoga 
manuals translated into Chinese, concentration of one’s thought 
on the Buddha was commended as an aid to meditation. The 
method wa^ to picture to one’s self the image of the Buddha and 
to contemplate in imagination all the 32 major forms and 80 
minor forms of splendour and grandeur which Buddha was said 
to have attained at the time of his birth and so on. The Amita 
texts taught a much simplified doctrine which promised rebirth 
in the pure Land of infinite longevity and infinite light on the 
only condition of absolute faith in the reality of this paradise and 
of the A mitabuddha who presides over it. Viewed in the light 
of.historical evolution, the idea of the Land of the Amitabha is 
a part of the dhyana methodology ; and the very title as well as 
the content of such a text as the Amitayiir-dJiyana-sutra is 
suggestive of this interpretation. A doctrine of such simplicity 
had little attraction to the peculiarly metaphysical mind of the 
Indian people but its very naive simplicity appealed to the 
Chinese mind which had never known any complicated system 
of religion or metaphysics until it came into contact with 
Buddhism. 

It is a most significant fact that the first Chinese sect of 
Buddhism was one of such extreme simplicity and that this sect 
was founded, not by the common folk, but by a monk-scholar of 
great reputation and no mean learning. And we must remember 
that among the first 123 members of the Lotus Society founded 
by Hui-yuan, there were at least half a dozen men who were well 
known as Confucianist scholars. All this points to a fundamental 
difference in the mentality of the Chinese and the Indian peoples, 
a difference the understanding of which is absolutely essential 
to the history of Buddhism in China, 

The Chinese mentality is practical and abhors metaphysical 
speculation. All the religions and philosophies of ancient China 
were free from the fantastic imaginativeness and hair-splitting 
analysis and gigantic architectonic structure which characterize 
all religious and philosophical literature of India. When China 
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was brought face to face with India, China was overwhelmed, 
dazzled and dumbfounded by the vast output of the religious 
zeal and genius of the Indian nation, China acknowledged its 
defeat and was completely conquered. 

But after a few centuries of bewilderment and enthusiasm, the 
Chinese mentality gradually re-asserted itself and began to search 
those things which it could really understand and accept. It now 
undertook to sift from this vast literature of Buddhism those 
elements which might be regarded as essentials in distinction 
from the impressive images and grandiose rituals and unintelli- 
gible metaphysics and superistitious charms and spells. Tao an 
and Hui-yuan declared that they had found those essentials in 
dhygna and insight. 

But the whole system of dhygna practice, even in its concise 
form as presented in the translated manuals was not fully under- 
stood by the Chiness ]3uddhists. The four dhygnas, the four 
stages of formless sublimity, and the five states of transcendental 
powers were vaguely interpreted in terms of the native cult of 
Shen-shien or Immortals which had quite a vogue ever since the 
days of the Empire of Oh’in. The best proof of this is the follow- 
ing quotation from Hui-chiao the scholarly historian of Buddhism 
and author of the first series of Buddhist Biographies which was 
finished in 519. In his general summary of the biographies of 
“practitioners of dhygna”, Hui chiao said : “Rut the apparent 
uitility of dhygna lies in the attainment of magic powers ( iddhi ) 
which made it possible to accomodate the whole world or even 
worlds in a tiny pore in the skin, or to solidify the four seas into 
a piece of cheese, or to go through a stone wall without obstruc- 
tion, or to transport a vast multitude of people at a wave of the 
hand”. 

Hui-chiao’s Biographies which covered the whole period of 
early Buddhism in China from the first century to the year 519, 
contained only 21 names of “practitioners of dhygna” out of a 
total of about 450. And practically all of the 21 dhygna monks 
were recorded because of their remarkable asceticism and miracu- 
lous powers. This shows that in spite of the high respect paid by 
3 
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intellectual Buddhists to the doctrine and practice of dhysna, 
there were as late as 600, practically no Chinese Buddhists who 
really understood or seriously practised dhyana or Zen. 

II 

The great Hui-yuan died in 416. By this time, the Chinese 
had embarked on their search for a way of simplifying and puri- 
fying Buddhism in order to make it more acceptable to the 
Chinese mind. Some great minds had turned their eyes on 
Dhysna, but Dhysna as it was then presented to them was still 
too Indian to be easily accepted by the Chinese. A further 
simplification and a more radical purification were needed before 
there could be a truly Chinese movement of Zen Buddhism. 
This was to be the work of the next three centuries after Hui- 
yuan’s death. 

Chinese Zennism arose not out of Indian yoga or dhyana 
but as a revolt against it. Failure to understand this accounts 
for all failures on the part of European and Japanese scholars to 
understand Chinese Zennism. 

Chinese Zennism as it has been understood since the end 
of the 7th century, called itself “the School of Sudden Awakening 
or Enlightenment”. The founder of this school was neither 
Hodhidharma nor Hui-neng, but the philosophical monk Tao- 
sheng who was a disciple of Hui-yuan and of Kumarajiva. Tao- 
sheng was a very learned scholar of great brilliance and eloquence. 
Visitors to the Tiger Hill near Soo-chow will be shown the large 
flat rock which is still called the Lecture Platform of Sheng- 
kung where Tao-sheng*was supposed to have lectured with so 
powerful eloquence that even the stones nodded their heads in 
assent. 

Tao-sheng was a revolutionary thinker, and is recorded by 
the historian Hui-chiao as having made this reflection on the 
general trend of Buddhist study: “The symbol is to express an 
idea and is to be discarded when the idea is understood. Words 
are to explain thoughts and ought to be silenced when the 
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thoughts are already absorbed. Ever since the introduction of 
Buddhist scriptures to the East, the translators have met with 
great impediments, and the people have clung to the dead letter 
and few have grasped the all-comprehensive meaning. It is only 
those who can grasp the fish and discard the fishing net that 
are qualified to seek the truth.” 

The last figure of speech refers to a saying of the philoso- 
pher Chuang-tse who said : “The fishing net is to get fish. Take 
the fish and forget the net. The snare is to get the rabbit. So 
take the rabbit and forget the snare.” The nihilistic influence of 
Lao-tse and Chuang-tse has always had an emancipating effect on 
the Chinese mind, and Tao-sheng was only the natural product 
of an age which, as has been pointed out, was one of Taoist 
revival. 

So Tao-sheng came forward with his destructive criticism. 
He propounded two famous theories, one of which was on the 
thesis that good action requires no return ( ) which 

strikes a hard blow on the conception of merit. But the most 
far-reaching theory of his was the idea of Sudden Enlightenment 
( ) which means that Buddhahood can be achieved 

through immediate awakening without having to undergo the 
long and arduous processes of merit-accumulation and dhyana 
pi;actice. In his public lectures, he declared that the logical 
conclusion of the Parinirvana Sutra would be that even the 
icchantika ( i. e. one who did not accept Buddhism ) was capable 
of attaining Buddhahood. All these radical ideas so alarmed the 
conservative monks that they all attacked him and publicly 
banished him from Nanking. But many years later the complete 
text of the Parinirvana Sutra arrived in Nanking and there it was 
found that the icchantika was held to be capable of attaining 
Buddhahood. So our rebel philosopher was vindicated and died 
in glory in the year 434. 

The biographer Hui-cbiao said : “Because his interpretation 
of icchantika had been established by scriptural evidence, his 
theories of ‘Sudden Enlightenment’ and of ‘Goodness Eequiring no 
Eeward’ were also highly honoured by the Buddhists of the time.’’ 
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The same historian reported that the Emperor Wen ti of Sung 
( 424-453 ) took great liking to the theory of ‘Sudden Enlighten- 
ment’ and held public debates on it. He made enquiries to secure 
monks who could expound this theory after the death of Tao- 
sheng ; and when he found Tao-sheng’s disciple Tao-you he 
immediately invited him to his Court and held another debate 
on this doctrine. He enthusiastically applauded when Tao you 
scored a victory over his orthodox opponents. A doctrine which 
received such favourable patronage from the Imperial Court could 
not but find its way to general acceptance. 

Thus was fought the first battle in the Chinese Revolt 
against the Buddhist conquest. The war cry was ‘Sudden 
Enlightenment’ versus ‘Gradual Attainment’. This war-cry was 
the very instrument of simplification which Tao-sheng’s prede- 
cessors had been seeking. It was destined in tbe course of a few 
centuries to sweep away all worship and prayer, all constant 
incantation of sutras and dharanis, all alms-giving and merit- 
gathering and even all practices of dhy&na or Zen. When it had 
finally succeeded in overthrowing the Indian Dhyana itself, then 
there was the real Chinese Zennism. 

Ill 

But Indian Dhyana also went through a process of simpli- 
fication and systematisation during the 6th century, and in its 
simplified and systematised forms it furnished the basis for 
several interesting movements. Of these the most important are 
the school of Bodhidharma and the T’ien-tai school, both of 
which had something W do with the development of Chinese 
Buddhism, 

The earliest mention of Bodhidharma was in Yang Hsuan- 
chih’s Buddhist Monasteries in Lo-yang, written in 647, in which 
Bodhidharma is said to have visited and admired the Yung-ning 
Monastery. As this monastery was built in 616 and became a 
military camp after 528, Bodhidharma’s visit must have taken 
place during the early years of its glory, that is about 620 or 
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earlier. This destroys all traditional myth about his arrival in 
Canton in 620 or 826. The second earliest record of his life was 
in Tao-hsuan’s Buddhist Biographies which was compiled near 
the middle of the 7th century. Tao-hsuan’s biographies are full 
of reports of superistitione and miraculous events ; but his 
account of Bodhidharma is totally free from any mention of 
mythological incidents and seems to have been based upon earlier 
records of fairly high authenticity. Here Bodhidharma is said 
to have first arrived at Canton on the border of the Sung Empire 
and later gone northward to live under the Wei Empire. The 
Sung dynasty fell in 479 ; so his arrival could not have been later 
than that date. In another biography of the same series, one of 
Bodhidharma’s Chinese pupils in the north is recorded to have 
moved to the southern Empire during the years 494-497, which 
is additional evidence for my view of his early arrival. So I 
conclude that Bodhidharma arrived in Canton about the year 470 
and travelled to the northern Empire where he remained until 
about 620. This view makes his stay in China cover a period of 
80 years and is far more satisfactory than the traditional story of 
his staying in China only 9 years. 

But I shall not burden you with more details of such 
historical criticism which I have published elsewhere ( See Hu 
. Shih, On Bodhidharma loo. cit. pp. 449-466 ). Suffice to say 
that I am convinced that the life of Bodhidharma by Tao-hsuan 
is by far more authentic than all the later accounts which grew 
up long after the rise of the numerous myths and legends concer- 
ning him. According to Tao-hsuan, Bodhidharma was a teacher 
of dhyana from Southern India and taught dhyana in Northern 
China. It was an age of scholastic verbalism and his teaching 
was little appreciated and sometimes opposed by the Buddhists. 
He bad only two young disciples, Tao-yu and Hui-k’o who served 
him faithfully and received in turn the secrets of his teaching. 
He practised a much simplified form of dhyana which is called 
“Wall contemplation” ( ), that is contemplation in 

sitting posture facing a wall. He taught that there were only two 
ways of attaining the truth, by insight and by conduct. Insight 
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consists in a firm belief that all sentient beings possess the same 
pure nature ; that this pure nature is often obscured by extraneous 
elements which can be removed by practising mental concentra- 
tion in the form of wall contemplation eliminating from thought 
all distinctions of the ego and the non-ego, of the 
common herd and the attained few, thus gradually leading to the 
state of nirvana by silently uniting one’s self with the truth. 
The practical approach through conduct implies four phases ; 
forbearance of pain and suffering, resignation to all natural course 
of causation, elimination of all desiring and seeking, and lastly, 
acting always in accordance with the law which is the same as 
the recognition of the pure nature in all men. These were 
called “the four courses of conduct.” 

Tao-hsuan recorded several followers of his school. His 
disciple Hui-k’o left a poem which says : 

When clouded, the pearl is taken to be a piece of earth 
ware ; 

But when suddenly self-conscious, it becomes the perfect 
pearl. 

Ignorance and wisdom are one. 

Bemember that all things are mere appearances. 

Seeing that your self differs not from the Buddha, 

Why then seek elsewhere for that which is the ideal ? 

This harmonizes well with the teaching of Bodhidharma 
and also fits in with the doctrine of Sudden Englightenment 
which had become popular during the 6th century. 

From all reliable sources, it seems certain that Bodhi- 
dharma’s school was a school of asceticism. The early members 
of the school are described by Tao-hsuan as living a very severe 
ascetic life, each carrying only one dress, one bowl and two 
needles, begging one meal a day and living sometimes in ruined 
tombs. When one monk was invited by a family to a vegetarian 
dinner or to stay overnight with them, he flatly declined by 
saying, “When there is no man left on earth, I shall then 
accept your invitation”. 
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Tao-h^an stated in more than one place that Bodbidharma 
regarded the Lankavaiara Sutra as the only book worth 
studying, and that his followers used only this sutra as their 
text. Lanka is modern Ceylon. This sutra is supposed to have 
been preached by the Buddha on his visit to Lanka, and 
represents the newer tendencies of Southern India. The name 
of Nagarjuna is mentioned in the last verse. It was natural 
that Bodbidharma who came from Southern India, was attracted 
by this new sutra. 

In the 7th century, the school of Bodbidharma came to be 
known as the Lanka School. In a.biography of a monk of this 
school, Fa-ch’ung by name, who was still alive when Tao-hsuan 
compiled his Biographies^ we find a list of 28 names descending 
from Hui-k’o. It is interesting to note that the school of 
Bodbidharma had apparently departed from the original spirit of 
simplicity and asceticism and had, by the 7th century, produced 
not a few scholastic commentators on the Lankavaiara sutra. 
Out of the 28 monks mentioned, 12 were authors of separate 
commentaries the total of which amounted to 70 books. 

This is all we know of the School of Bodbidharma. Tao- 
hsuan who died in 667, never talked about Bodbidharma being 
the 28th Patriarch of Indian Buddhism. Nor did the great 
pilgrim Hsuan-tsang who was in India for 16 years ; nor did 
I-tsing who was in Southern and Middle India for almost 26 
years. None of these learned Buddhists spoke of the existence of 
a Buddhist Patriarchate in India. The myth of the 28 Patriarachs 
was a sheer invention of the 8th century Zennists. 

IV 

By the time of Bodhidharma’s arrival in China, there came 
another Indian teacher of Dhyana by name Fu-to ( Buddha ) who 
also propagated the yoga practice in Northern China. From his 
school came the famous monk Seng-ch’ou who had been a 
Confucianist scholar of repute before he was converted into 
Buddhism. Seng-ch'ou put upon himself all the severe discipline 
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of Dhyafta practice and was praised by the master Fa-to as having 
reached the highest attainment in Dhyana east of the Himalaya 
Mountains He was highly honoured by the emperors of Wei 
and of the Northern Ts’i and had a very large following. He died 
in 660 at the age of 81. He wrote a book in two chapters on 
“The Method of Chih and Ktian”. 

The title of this book is significant in furnishing a clue to 
the origin of the T’ien-t’ai School which summarizes its teachings 
under these two words, chih and which are Chinese 

equivalents of Samatha or claim and Vipassana or insight. 
Samatha is the result of meditation and concentration, and 
Vipassana, that of cultivation of philosophy. The T’ien-t’ai school 
was probably influenced by Seng-ch’ou, if it were not directly 
descended from him. 

The so-called T’ien-t’ai School was founded by Hui-ssu of 
Heng-shan in Hunan and Cbi-k’ai of T’ien-t’ai in Che-kiang, and 
was often more correctly called the School of Heng-shan and 
T’ien-t’ai. Hui-ssu was a northern monk who practised the 
Indian Dhyana in all seriousness and claimed to have attained 
its highest stages. About the year 554, he moved into the 
Southern Empire and by 668 he was in the Heng-shan where he 
remained until his death in 577. His great disciple Chih-k’ai was 
a native of Hupeh and after studying under Hui-ssu, settled 
down as a teacher of Dhyana in Nanking. In 676 he went to 
the T’ien-t’ai Mountains where he spent the rest of his life with 
occasional visits to Nanking and to Lu-shan. He died in 597 
after having enjoyed the highest honours of the Emperors of 
Ch’en and Sui. He was the most influential monk of the age, 
having built 35 great monasteries, made 4000 converts, and 
raised enough contribution for the copying of 16 complete 
collections of the Buddhist Tripitaka. A large number of 
commentaries, treatises and other works from his dictation testify 
to his literary genius and catholic learning. 

While Bodhidharma represented an attempt to substitute 
the newer and greatly simplified Dhyana of Southern India for 
the older scholasticism and yoga practice, the school of T’ien-t’ai 
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typified the effort on the part of Chinese intellectual Buddhists 
to reconstruct some sort of manageable system out of the tremen- 
dous and chaotic mass of Buddhist literature. The task was 
gigantic and required a genius like Chih-k’ai to essay it. This task 
gives to the school its encyclopaedic character. 

The greatest puzzle which had iroubled the early Chinese 
Buddhists had been the tremendous number of sutras all supposed 
to have been preached by the Buddha himself. It might be 
granted that the Buddha, being in possession of supernatural 
powers, was capable of preaching all this in a life-time. But how 
could all their apparent theoretical differences and inconsistencies 
and contradictions be explained ? As early as the 5th century, 
Hui-kiian a fellow-student of Tao-sheng, suggested the idea of 
arranging the various sutras as the products of various periods 
in the life of the Buddha, attributing the Hinayana Agamas 
to the first period of his teaching activity, the Parinirvana Sutras 
to the time of his death, and arranging the other Mahayana texts 
in between them. It was a brilliant idea coming as a natural 
product of the historically minded Chinese race. The T’ien t ai 
School seized upon this idea and worked out its details under the 
general theory of P'an-chiao or Dividing the Periods of the 

Teaching. By this theory with its encyclopaedic details, all the 
differences and contradictions of the sutras were reconciled to 
the satisfaction of the scholastics of the age. 

The doctrine of Chih and Kuan was another attempt at 
systematization. All the earlier manuals on yoga practice, 
concise as they may have been to the Indian mind, were still too 
disorderly and stupidly confusing to the Chinese mind. Ghih-kai 
proceeded to treat the whole system under the two mutually 
helpful approaches of concentration and insight. He made many 
trials and finally in his “Elementary Chih kuan” { ) 

written for his own brother, he produced a truly masterpiece of 
lucidity and brilliancy, which to this day has remained one of 
the most widely read books in China and Japan. 

The T’ien-t’ai School, however, remained a school of Indian 
Dhyana, which, though simplified and systematized, was still 
alien to the Chinese race. Moreover, Chih-kai’s ambitious 
4 
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attempt at encyclopaedic systematization had unfortunately 
included too much and discarded too little of the worst elements 
of the Buddhist religion. His school was highly praised by 
Tao-h&uan as the only sect which did not emphasize esoteric 
contemplation at the expense of profundity of scholarship in the 
scriptures. But, after all, the scholarship of T’ien-t’ai was 
nothing but a Chinese monkeying of Indian scholasticism. And 
scholasticism it remained throughout the later centuries until it 
was totally obliterated by the rise of Chinese Zennism. 

The T'ien-t’ai School made an incidental contribution to the 
later development of Zennism. In its desire to become the 
orthodox sect of Buddhism in China, the T’ien-t*ai masters 
claimed their direct lineal descent from the great Mahayana 
teacher Nagarjuna. To authenticate this spiritual genealogy 
Chih-kai made much use of the pseudo-historical work, 
the Fu-fa-ts' ang-chuariy supposed to have been translated from 
Sanskrit towards the latter part of the 6th century which told 
of a line of 23 or 24 Buddhist masters from Mahakasyapa 
and Ananda to Simha Bhiksu, in continuous transmission 
of the Law. Nagarjuna was the 13th whom Chih-kai called his 
“great-great-grandfather.'' I’his claim gave to the T’ien-t ai the 
prestige of being the legitimate movement for the restoration 
and revival of the Mahayana system, which according to the 
Fu fa-ts'mig-clman, had died out with the persecution and 
murder of the 23rd Apostle in Kashmere. But it also initiated 
a bad example of genealogical controversy which was responsible 
for the invention of numerous lists of Patriarchs, in the 8th 
century, to establish the orthodoxy of Chinese Zennism. 

V 

We are now ready to come directly to the real beginning of 
Chinese Zennism. Toward the last years of the 7th century, 
there arose in the vicinity of Canton a great teacher, Hui-neng, 
who was an uneducated and almost illiterate monk, but who, by 
sheer force of personality and inspiring eloquence and above all, 
by the great simplicity and directness of his spiritual message, 
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succeeded in founding a new sect which was in reality nothing 
short of a Chinese revolt against Buddhism. He was truly the 
founder of the Chinese Keformation without which all the secular 
art, literature, and philosophy would probably have been 
impossible. 

Hui-neng taught that Sudden Enlightenment was possible, 
and he himself was an outstanding example of it. Enlightenment 
comes when you have clearly seen the Buddha-head in yourself. 
Seek not outside of yourself : all is within you. ‘‘The Buddha is 
within you ; the trinity is within you. ’ You have been told to 
abide by the Buddha, the Fjaw, and the Sangha. But I say unto 
you : abide by your self. The Buddha is within you, because 
the Buddha means the Enlightened One and enlightenment 
must come from within yourself. The Law is within you, 
because the Law means righteousness, and righteousness is 
within yon. And the Sangha is within you, because the Brother- 
hood means purity, and purity is within you. 

For the first time in the history of Chinese Buddhism. Hui- 
neng revolted against Dhyana itself. He said : In my teaching, 
Ting ( Samatha, meditation ), and Hui ( Vlpassana, insight ) are 
one and not two. Calm is the lamp and insight is the light. In 
all action, walking or resting, sitting or sleeping, always act with 
straightforward heart i that is the samadhi of one-mindedness. 
And in all places and all times, always act with intelligence : that 
is prajna-paramita. Sitting motionless is no dhyana, introspec- 
tion of your own mind is no dhyana. In thus over- thro wing the 
principal element in the Indian dhyana, Hui-neng was laying the 
foundation of Chinese Zen which was no Zen at all. 

Hui-neng lived and taught in and about Canton and died a 
comparatively unknown monk, unrecognised by the Buddhist 
worlds outside his immediate circles. Wang Wei, who wrote 
the Epitaph of Hui-neng at the request of his disciple Shen-hui 
probably about the middle of the 8th century, said that Hui-neng 
was a pupil of Hung jen who was a Pmddhist monk of the 
Lanka School and who taught in a monastery in Huang-raei 
in the modern province of Hupei. This Lanka lineage is con- 
firmed by other authentic documents of the 8th century. 
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Hni-neng called his own school the “Southern School of 
Bodhidharma’’. In his early years he was connected with the 
Lanka School of Bodhidharma. The Lanka school had long 
remained a school of obscure ascetics and teachers of the Lanlta- 
vatara. Tao-hsuan in a biography of Fa-ch ung written in 
664-665, spoke of the difficulty of finding the line of descent 
in the Lanka School. But by the end of the 7th century, a 
disciple of Hung-jen, by the name of Shen-shiu suddenly 
burst into national prominence through the patronage and high 
honours bestowed on him by the great Empress Wu. She 
invited him to Ch’ang-an in 700 and for 7 years he was honoured 
as “the Master of the Law in the two Capitals and Teacher 
to three Emperors’’. Shen-shiu died in 706 and his pupil Pu- 
ch’i continued to be in imperial favour for a number of years. 
In the Epitaph on Shen-shiu’s tomb, Chang Yueh wrote what 
may be called tbe first connected genealogy of the Lanka School 
after Bodhidharma which follows : 

1. Bodhidharma 2. Hui-k’o 

3. Seng-ts’an 4. Tao-hsin 

6. Hung-jen 6. Shen-Shiu 

The list contains two names ( Tao-hsin and Hung-jen ) not 
mentioned in Tao-hsuan’s list of the Lanka teachers, and 
probably represents merely one branch of the Lanka School of 
Bodhidharma. But the high prestige of Shen-shiu and Pu-ch’i 

lent so much authority to this genealogy that it soon came to be 
accepted as authentic. Any other school which wished to contest 
the high position enjoyed by them, must of necessity either 
question his tradition of succession, or produce its own genealogy. 

So, at the height of Pu-ch’i ’s popularity and prestige, there 
came to Lo-yang a monk, who publicly challenged the historicity 
of the School of Shen-shiu in the line of patriarchal descent. This 
monk was Shen-hui, a disciple of Hui-neng. He accepted the 
first five names, but declared that the 5th patriarch Hung-jen 
did not transmit the secrets of the Order to Shen-shiu 
who was not capable of understanding the true teaching 
of the Master. The real successor to Hung-jen was Hui-neng, 
the illiterate monk who taught the doctrine of Sudden 
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Enlightenment as against the tradition of Gradual attainment of 
the other Buddhists. By this time both Bhen-shiu and Hui-neng 
had long been dead, and there was no effective way of contradicting 
such a claim. Shen hui was an eloquent sj.)eaker and attracted 
huge crowds to hear him ; and his courage in offering such an 
audacious challenge to a Teacher of the Emperor must have 
appealed greatly to the people of the time. 

Good luck has led me to discover two documents in the 
Pelliot Collection of old Chinese manuscripts found in a grotto 
library of Tun-huang, and by means of internal evidences I 
have identified them to be records of the sayings and debates of 
the great Shen-hui whose works had long been lost in China and 
Japan. From these, I learn that Shen-hui was the first to raise 
the question of Bodhidharma’s predecessors in India. In one of 
these documents, Shen-hui answered the question in a most ridi- 
culously unhistorical manner. He said that Bodhidharma was 
the 8th Patriarch after the Buddha, and he quoted the preface of 
the translated Yogacharabhumi of Dharmatrata as his authority, 
most naively identifying Bodhidharma with Dharmatrata and 
forgetting that that work was translated at at least 60 years before 
Bodhidharma’s arrival in China. 

To put a long story short, Shen-hui was making the 
imperial teachers very uncomfortable by his eloquence and by 
his pseudo-historical evidences. In 753, the Imperial Censor 
accused him of “gathering large crowds arround him’’, and he 
was exiled from the Capital to live in I-yang, and later in other 
places of exile. But two years later the great rebellion of An 
Lu-shan broke out and Lo-yang and Ch’ang-ngan fell one after 
the other. The Emperor fled to Szechuen and the Empire was 
tottering. The imperial army under the great generals were in 
difficulty to get money. It was suggested that money could be 
obtained by issuing a large number of licenses for admission into 
Buddhist monkhood. The eloquence of Shen-hui was comman- 
deered into government service and he made converts by large 
numbers. It was said that his services in this direction was a 
great help to the imperial government in recapturing the lost 
capitals and restoring the dynasty. When the new Emperor 
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returned to the capital, 8hen-hiii was invited to the Palace 
and an urgent decree was issued to build a monastery for him 
within a prescribed time. The banished heretic now became the 
honoured teacher of the Empire. He died in 758 ( or 760 ). And 
in 777 an imperial commission with the Heir-apparent at the 
head decided to make Hui-neng the Sixth Patriarch and Shen- 
hui the Seventh, The Southern School of Sudden Enlighten- 
ment thus finally achieved its great triumph over the Orthodox 
School of Gradual Attainment. From this time on, this School 
has been the Orthodox Sect of P>nddhism in China. 

In the meantime and in later periods, the absurd list of 8 
Indian Patriarachs went through many revisions. It was soon 
seen that it was impossible to have only 8 generations in a 
thousand years. So there were numerous suggestions made to 
lengthen this list, some making it as many as 50, being based on 
a list of monks of the Hinayana school of Sarvastivadins recorded 
by Seng-you in the 6th century ; others making it 24, 26, 28, 
29 or 30, all based on the Vu-fa-ts'ang-chuau used by the 
T*ien-t’ai School, l^verybodv was inventing a genealogy to suit 
his own calculations. J>y the first half of the 9th century, the 
number 28 was more or less agreed on by general assent. 
But the personnel still varied in different lists. The present 
genealogy of the Patriarchs was the work of the monk 
Ki-sung of the lUh century and was officially recognised 
in 1062. 


VI 

It may seem strange that in all works on the history of Zen 
written since the 10th century, the Seventh J’atriarch Shen-hui 
is given only a bare mentioning, and that all the later schools 
of Chinese Zen have claimed their descent, not from Shen-hui 
but from two other disciples of Hui-neng, Hwei-jang and Hsing- 
SBU, both of whom were unknown figures during their life-time. 
The explanation is simple, Zennism could not flourish as an offici- 
ally patronised religion, but as an attitude of mind, a method of 
thinking and a mode of living. An officially patronised teacher of 
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Buddhism must of necessity perform all the traditional rituals 
and ceremonies which the true Zennist . despises. Shen-hui 
succeeded in establishing Zennism as a State Religion, but by so 
doing he almost killed it, All further development of Chinese 
Zen had to come from those great teachers who valued simple 
life and intellectual freedom and independence more than worldly 
recognition. 

The greatest teacher of Zen in the 8th century was Tao-i 
better known by his secular family name M a and called Ma Chu 
or the Patriarch i\la. He came from a Lanka school in Szechuen 
and later studied under Hue-neng’s disciple Hwei-jang. The 
Lanka sutra had taught that words were not necessary to express 
the truth and that any gesture or motion or even silence might be 
used to communicate a truth. Ma-chu developed this idea into a 
pedagogical method for the new Zen. There is no need to seek 
any special faculty in the mind for the enlightenment. Every 
behaviour is the mind, the manifestation of the Buddha nature. 
Snapping a finger, frowning or stretching the brow, coughing 

smiling, anger, sorrow, desire is the functioning of the 

Buddhahead : it is the Tao, the Way. There is no need to 
perform any special act, be it dhyana or worship, in order to 
achieve the Tao. To be natural is the Way. Walk naturally, sit 
naturally, sleep naturally, live naturally,— that is the Way. Let 
the mind be free : do not purposely do evil ; nor purposely do 
good. There is no Law to abide, no Buddha-hood to attain. 
Maintain a free mind and. cling to nothing : that is Tao. 

He was the first teacher to resort to all kinds of strange 
methods of communicating the truth. The essence of the method 
is to make the novice to think out the problem for himself. When 
a monk asked what the message of Buddhism was, he gave him a 
sound beating, saying, ‘Tf I don’t beat you, the world will laugh 
at me”. Another disciple asked a similarly abstract question ; the 
Master told him to come near and gave him a box in the ear. 

One of his disciples was asked by an official what the whole 
Buddhist Canon was trying to expound ; this disciple showed him 
a closed fist and said, “Do you understand ?” “No”, said the 

Official.” The monk said, “Fool, You do not recognise a fist ?” 
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An old monk was staying with one of his disciples when 
the sun shone on the window. The monk asked, “Is it the 
sunlight that touches the window, or is it the window that 
touches the light ? Ma-chu’s pupil looked at him and said, 
“My brother, there is a visitor in your room. You had better 
return there”. 

Another disciple was asked what the Buddhist Trinity 
actually meant. He replied, “Kice, wheat and beans”. “I don't 
understand”. “Then let us all be happy and glorify the Trinity”. 

Chinese Zennists in the early years had no separate meeting 
place or monastery of their own. It was Ma-chu’s disciple Hwei-hai 
who first founded the Zen monastery and formulated its rules of 
government. At the head of the monastery is the Master Monk 
who occupies a separate room ; the other student monks live 
in the common hall, arranged according to priority. There is 
no hall of worship, but only a lecture hall, the hall of the Law. 
This is significant in indicating an almost conscious breaking 
away from the Indian religion. 

The monks are not required to study regular lessons. All 
are free to move about. At regular times, the Master holds 
assembly at the Hall of the Law, and the novices all gather around 
him. There will be questions and answers and discussions. 

The food is simple, but the whole community must share 
the labour in the monastery. Hwei-hai himself participated in 
the manual labour of his monastery. He was the author of the 
saying, “No labour, no food”. Here again may be seen the 
radical departure from the parasitic institution of mendicancy 
practised in Indian Buddhism. 

The most interesting thing is that the Zennist monastery 
as designed by Hwei-hai was organised more like a school than 
a place of religious worship. In fact, the Zen monasteries were 
the great centres of philosophical speculation and discussion 
through the 9th and 10th centuries It was not until Zennism 
had superseded practically all the other sects, that the Zennist 
monasteries came to take up the older rituals and worships which 
they, as publicly supported institutions, were now expected 
to perform. 
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Chinese Zen was an iconoclast movement. After it had 
discarded the Indian dhyana practice, it went further and revolted 
against all prayer and worship. Wu-chu, a fellow-student 
of Ma-chu in Szechuen and founder of the Zen school at Pao- 
tang-ssu in Chengtu, who died in 766 and whose teachings 
have been preserved in the Tunhuang Collection of Manuscripts 
both in Paris and in London, — was famous for his conscious 
abolition of all rituals and worship of the Buddhist religion. In 
his school the monks were not allowed to pray, to recite or 
copy scriptures or to worship painted and carved images of 
Buddha. 

There is a well-known story told of the Zennist T’ien-jan, 
better known by the name of his monastery Tan-hsia who died 
in 824. One night he was stopping at a monastery with a few 
travelling monks. The night was bitterly cold and there was 
no firewood. He went to the Hal! of Worship, took down 
the wooden image of Buddha, and, chopping it to bits, made 
himself a comforatble fire. When his comrades reproached him 
for his act of sacrilege, he calmly replied : ‘‘Oh, I was only 
burning the image to extract the sarira ( the sacred bone-relic y\ 
The other monks said : “ How can you expect to find sarira in 
a piece of wood f ‘ Well”, said T’ien-jan, “then I am only bur- 
ning a piece of wood”. 

The 9th century saw the rise of two great masters of 
iconoclasm, Hsuan-chien and I-hsuan. Hsuan-chien died in 865, 
and I-hsuan, founder of the Lin-tsi school died in 866. Both of 
them taught immediately after the great persecution of Buddhism 
of 845 which had destroyed 4600 monasterise confiscated 
millions of acres of land and forced 260,000 monks and nuns to 
return to lay life. The persecution which lasted only two years, 
had apparently the effect of purifying the Buddhist religion and 
elevating the prestige of Zen monks who did not rely upon such 
externalities as rituals and monasteries, and who could maintain 
their conviction in nats or caves. It strengthened the belief that 
a real religion was something apart from the architectural splen- 
dour and ritualistic extravagances of the temples and monasteries. 
It was no accident, therefore, that the great iconoclastic masters 

5 
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arose and taught in the decades immediately following the 
persecution. 

Hsuan-chien taught the doctrine of non-activity which 
harks back to the teachings of Ma-chu and reminds one of the 
philosophy of Lao-tse and Chunag-tse. “My advice to you is, 
Take a rest ; have nothing to do Even if that little blue-eyed 
barbarian monk Rodhidharma should come here, he can only 
teach you to do nothing. Rut on your clothes, eat your food, 
and move your bowels. That’s all. No death to fear. No trans- 
migration to dread. No Nirvana to achieve and no bodhi 
( wisdom ) to attain. Try to be just an ordinary man have 
nothing to do.” 

Hsuan-chien was fond of using the most profane language 
in attacking the sacred tradition of Buddhism. “Here, there is 
no Buddha, nor Patriarch. Bodhidharma was only an old bearded 
barbarian. The Bodhisattvas are only dung-heap coolies. Nirvana 
and bodhi are dead stumps to tie your donkeys on. The 12 
divisions of the Tripitaka are only lists of ghosts, sheets of paper 
fit only for wiping the pus from your skin. And all your 4 merits 
and 10 stages are mere ghosts lingering in their decayed graves. 
Have these anything to do with your own salvation ?” 

“The wise seek not the Buddha. The R>uddha is the great 
murderer who has seduced so many people into the pitfall of the 
prostituting devil.” “The old Barbarian rascal ( the Buddha ) 
claims that he had survived the destruction of three worlds. 
Where is he now ? Hid he not also die after 80 years of age ? 
Was he in any way different from you ?” “0 ye wise men, 

disengage your body and your mind ! Give up all and free yourself 
from all bondages.” 

“Here in my place, there is not a single truth for you to 
take home. I myself don’t know what Zen is. I am no teacher, 
knowing nothing at all, I am only an old beggar who begs his 
food and clothing and daily moves his bowels. What else have 
I to do ? But allow me to tell you ; Have nothing to do ; go and 
take an early rest !” 

While Hsuan-chien taught in the South, his contemporary 
I-Hsuan was opening his school in the border of Chihli and 
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Shantung. His school was known as the Lin-tsi school which in 
the next two centuries became the most powerful school of Zen. 
It is said that he once studied under Hsuan-chien ; and it is 
possible that he inherited the latter’s iconoclasm and developed 
its more constructive phases into a great school. He made use of 
all the pedagogical methods of the earlier Zen masters, but his 
favourite method was that of howling or shouting at his 
audience. 

The greatness of his school lies in the emphatic recognition 
of the function of intellectual emancipation as the alpha and 
omega of the new Zennism. He said : “The mission of 
Bodhidharma’s journey to the East is to find a man who will not 
be deceived by men.” “Here in my place there is no truth to tell 
you. My duty is to lighten the heavy burden of dead weight on 
your back. My mission is to free men from their bondages, to 
cure the sick, and to beat the ghosts out of men.” “My duty is 
to kill everything. When Buddha is in my way, I will kill the 
Buddha. When the Patriarchs are in my way, I will kill the 
Patriarchs. When the Arhat is in my way, I will kill the 
Arhat.” 

“Be independent and cling to nothing. Even though 
Heaven and Earth are turned upside down, I doubt not. Even 
though all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas appear before my eyes, 
I am not gladdened at heart. Even though the hell-fire of all the 
three underworlds are thrown at me, I fear not.” 

“Becognise yourself ! Wherefore do you seek here and seek 
there for your Buddha and your Bodhisattvas? Wherefore do 
you seek to get out of the worlds ? 0 ye fools, where do you want 
to go ?” 


VII 


Under the leadership of these great masters, there was 
developed during the 8th and 9th centuries the full Zennism of 
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China. As I have taken pains to show, it was no work of any 
single teacher, of Bodhidharma or even Hui-neng, but it was the 
culmination of a very long process of gradual evolution. It was 
the unique product of the Chinese racial mentality reacting 
after many centuries of Buddhist domination and training. It was 
the child born of the marriage between Chinese rationalism and 
naturalism on one hand, and Indian religion and philosophy on 
the other. Historically, it was a revolt against Buddhism. The 
first impulse was probably to assimilate Buddhism, reorganising 
it under the heading of Dhyana. All the earlier movements of 
Dhyana in China, from Tao-an in the 4th century to the schools 
of Bodhidharma aud T’ien-tai in the 6th and 7th centuries, repre- 
sented this tendency of selective assimilation. Hui-neng, the 
George Fox of China, began a new epoch by discarding the Indian 
Dhyana altogether and by his great emphasis on Sudden Enli- 
ghtenment. But this new Chinese Zennism of Hui-neng and 
Shen-hui did not develop a working methodology. The new 
development in the 8th and 9th centuries took two directions : 
on one hand, the revolt was carried further by becoming frankly 
iconoclastic and rationalistic ; on the other hand, Ma-chu and 
I-hsuan worked out a set of pedagogical methods aiming in 
general at intellectual emancipation. 

Dhyana was discarded and, with it, all other ideas and 
practices of Buddhism. “No death to fear ; no transmigration 
to dread ; no Nirvana to achieve and no Bodhi to attain’’. All 
that was left, was an attitude and a method. The attitude was 
“to kill everything”, “to beat the ghosts out of you”, and “to be 
natural”. The method was to find out the truth by your own 
effort, and “not to be deceived by men”. 

The methodology of Zen has often been misunderstood. 
Some regard it as mysticism, others call it shere humbug. There 
is no doubt that there is a clear method behind all the apparent 
madness for which many Zen masters were famous. The 
method, as far as I can understand it, has two important phases. 
First, the master must not make things too easy for the novice ; 
he must not preach to him in too plain language, or in any 
language at all. This is so important that one of the great 
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masters once said : “I owe every thing to my teacher because he 
never told anything nor explained anything to me”. 

When the novice comes to the master with some such 
abstract question as the meaning of Zen or the message of 
Buddhism, the teacher will say to him : “When I was in 
Nanking last time, I made a coat weighing 7 pounds”. Or, he 
will say to him, “My dear fellow how fine are the peach blossoms 
on yonder tree ! “Or, he will shout at him a deafening 
shout. Or, if he is really deserving, he will get a box on the 
ear. 

So he retires to the kitchen, puzzled and probably burning 
with shame or with pain on the cheek. He stays on and after a 
while, will be told to leave the place to try his luck at some other 
great Zen school. Here begins the second phase of the method 
which is technically called “travelling on foot” 

He travels from one hill to another, presenting his silly 
questions to the various great masters presiding over the 
monastic schools. If he fails to understand, he moves on. Most 
of the famous teachers did much travelling during their period of 
student-life. A monk travels always on foot, carrying only a 
stick, a bowl, and a pair of straw sandals. He begs all the way 
for his food and lodging and often has to seek shelter in decayed 
temples, caves and ruined houses by the roadside. He has to 
suffer the severities of the weather and is subject to all forms of 
danger and hardship. 

But all hardships intensify his life. The beauty and 
grandeur of nature ennobles his mind. He comes into contact 
with all sorts of people and studies under the greatest minds of 
the age. He meets kindred souls troubled more or less by similar 
problems and he lives with them, befriends them and discusses 
things with them. In this way, his experiences are widened and 
deepened and his understanding grows. Then some day, he 
hears a chance remark of a charwoman, or a frivolous song of a 
dancing girl, or the chirping of a bird on yonder tree, or he smells 
the fragrance of a nameless flower and he suddenly understands ! 
All his previous inquiries and searches and experiences become 
correlated somehow, and the problem seems so clear and the 
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solution so evident ! The miracle has happened and he attains 
his Sudden Enligthtenment. 

And he travels long distances back to his old master, and 
with tears in the eyes and gladness at heart, he gives thanks and 
worships at the feet of his great teacher who never told him 
anything. 

This is Zen in the Chinese sensei . 


1, The article originally published in Chinese Social and Political Science 
RevieWt XV, is repritnted with the permission of the author. 



ON THE SANSKRIT EQUIVALENT OF FO-T’U-TENG 

By Dr. Walter Liebbi'thal 


The name of Fo-fc’u-teng a Central Asian monk 

who introduced Buddhism to the Barbarian Rulers north of the 
Kingdom of the Chin in the first half of the fourth century A. D., 
famous as teacher of Tao-an, has never been identified with 
certainty. P. Belliot devoted a note to this question, cf. T ounff 
Pao II, 13 p. 419 note 2. He says : “Le nom n’a pas ete restitue, 
c’est une transcription. On le lit plus generalement, Fo-t’ ou- 
ch’eng, mais le Kao-seng-tchouan indique formellement, dans ce 
nom, les variantes je crois done qu’il faut adopter 

ici la pronunciation subsidiaire de qui est teng (cf. ailleurs 
BEFEO II. 100 ).” He adds a remark concerning the “t” of 
teng which must be unaspirated. 

Nobody doubts that Fo-t’u- is Buddha, but the second part 
of the name is difficult. As noticed by Pelliot there exist two 
pronunciations. They are listed in B. Karlgren’s AnalyUc 
Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-J apanese under n. 982 together 
with the old equivalents as follows : 

1. t§‘9ng4t8‘ingz.d‘ieng/^.d'— 

2. tong Z-tBngz. tang’ Zd‘ 

The meaning is : limpid, pure, purify. 

Two reconstructions have been tried that deserve to be dealt 

with. 

1. Buddhadana, cf. P. C. Bagchi, Le Canon Bouddhique en 
Chine, Introduction p. XVI. To this Prof. Bagchi himself 
cautiously adds a question-mark. In fact, dma is not very 
satisfactory because the nasal ending of teng is not rendered. I 
only know of one instance where that happens, viz. Sihala-Seng- 
chia-lo,i which however is easily explained by the Sanskrit form 
Simhala : seng stands for sim — Normally dana should be 9.K 
or KJSR . 


1. Of AkaDUma Chizen, Indo Bukkyo koyu meishi jiten p. 615. 
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2. Bnddhasinga. Thus Sakaino in his Shina buhhyo seishi 
p. 281, also adding a question-mark. He is followed by the 
German historian Otto Franked a. o. This reconstruction seems 
to be best-favoured presently. The original source must be 
Japanese, but I failed to trace it. 

I don’t feel that iinga ( Sanskrit ) is a satisfactory 
solution of our problem. It is based on the pronounciation eh’ eng. 
But the old initial was d’ not k, and can an initial palatal k trans- 
form into a supradental ? Karlgren 1. c. p. 23 says that “the 
palatal fricative k and ts, ts’, dz’, z do not interchange as a 
rule.’’3 In this case as in the above mentioned one exceptions 
are probably explained by alterations in the dialect-forms of the 
Sanskrit.4 Besides hinga is never used in Buddhist names. It 
means “horn”, “mountain”, “excess of ( sexual ) love” : in the 
latter sense used in poetry but not in Buddhist texts. 

If there is no plausible equivalent of ® in case we treat it 
as the first syllable of a Sanskrit word, should we assume that it 
stood for the second ? Syllables, also though not so often initial 
ones, are sometimes dropped in the transliterations, as e. g. in 
makuta-bandhana which became ou-t’u-ti, and chou-li-po-fan- 
tien,^ or in setavya which became tu-i end tu-wei^ and others 
more so. 

Among the names listed by Akanuma there are only two 
which contain a ® or one of its derivatives in the second place, 
viz. patanga, which is the name of a river, and matanga. 
Matanga has two meanings, (i) “elephant” and, because the 
elephant is the largest of the animals, also “anything the best 
of its kind”. Buddhamatanga would then mean “the best of the 


2. Oeschichte des chinesischen Eeiches II p. 66. “Buddhasinga oder Buddha-* 
datta ?” But datta is 

8. Of. also Lo Ch’ aug-p’ei, The Ancient Pronounciation of Initials p, 142 
Amdernia Smica Publications ( Phil. Hist class ) III. 1 1931. 

4. As e, g.31^ ch'a for sd in sdti, which probably stands for ziwo, 

corresponding with the Sanskrit form smii. 

6, Akanuma 1, o. p. 400. 
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Enlightened Ones” and correspond with Buddhasimha, Buddha- 
naga and similar names. The second meaning is Mi) “belonging 
to a caste with this name”, actually rather “outcast”, Matanga 
being synonymous with chandala. The mati^ngas occupied the 
lowest place in the social scale, they were butchers, 7 but also “of 
black deeds” krarakarman. This may refer to black magic, an 
art for which 1 o-t’u-teng was famous ^ 

Buddhivsts had no caste-prejudice as we are taught in the 
famous Matangi Sutra.i) In the beginning of this Sutra Ananda 
asks a mata7iga-giv\ for water. The girl excuses herself because 
she was an outcasie, but is told by Ananda that all the castes 
are equal before the Buddha. 

The name of matanga occurs also as that of the first 
translator who came to China at. the end of the Han Dynasty, 
Kasyapa Matanga, but here teng in mata^nga is transliterated 

not . I’he Matangi Sutra has ^ and M . The Kao- 
seng-clmayi^^ lists the above mentioned variants ^ 

. Though in all these cases the pronunciation is practically 
the same, and variants of this character are common in the manu- 
scripts, n in order to prove my point namely that ^ in Fo-t’u- 
teng stands for matanga as the name of a caste, it would be better 
to know of a case in which this name is written with a ® , 
instead of with a fl5, ^ or 

Kasyapa is the first patriarch of the Meditation School. 
The legend tells that he has not died but in the Kukkutapada 

6. Ihid. p. 6ri 

7. The MahTwyutpaMi translates “butcher caste’,. There exists another 

translation ( A}:aniana p. 417 a), due to an etymological misunderstanding : 

'nianyate ‘nena ( ! ) 

8. “Un veritable thaumaturge” ( BagcJii 1. c. ). He was among the first to 

introduce mnntras into China. I accidentally discovered ooe of them in a collection 
of ghost-stories, the TA-tai-shen-hBien-Vung c.hien chiian 11. 6. It is 

called ‘‘water-of -resurrection” 

9. Bunyi'U Nanjio 048 — 045, Tctish^ ed, ns. 551, 552, 1800, 1801, Translated 
by Beal, Buddhist Literature in China p. 160 £f. 

10 Taisho ed. p. 889a, cf. version 7. 

11. E. g. the last syllable of SaiighabhOti is rendered , S or the 
name of the monk Hui-cheng is written ^ ,J5 or m. 

e 
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Mountain fimilj waits for the appearance of the future Buddha, 
Maitreya, When, in the ninth and tenth centuries, this School 
expanded and reached Yunnan, a mountain there was given the 
name of Kukkutapada. The legend went with the name, so 
Kasyapa sits now in Yunnan in meditation. Then this Kasyapa 
got mixed up with the translator and we are told that Kasyapa 
Matanga passed through Yunnan together with Chu Fa-Ian.i2 
Finally this person split and Matanga became the nirmanakaya 
of Kasyapa who had left his restful abode to raise the dead of Tali 
and lead them into Western baradise. Thus we are told in the 
Becords of BuddhUm m YminanJ'^ which contains two biogra- 
phies, that of Kasyapa and that of Matanga, his nirmanakaya who 
while on Earth, performed his memorable deeds under the name 
of Hsiao-teng Tsun-che 

So here the ^ stands for mntanga which makes it about 
certain that Buddha Matanga was the name of the Buddhist 
wonder-worker who converted Shih-Lo. 


12 Of. Ta Ch'ing i-fung-chih 878 p. 6v s. V. 

18 T'i*n -s/iiJi-cJii fol. lloll. 



ON THE WORD “CITTAVARANA” 


In the PrajMparamitn Hrdaija-SntraA 

Eev. Pai Hui 

The word “Cittavaraaa” occura in all the versions, whether 
shorter or longer of the PrajnaparaTnita-hrdaya-sutra : — 

5ipTr^%iTinf-ac?i 

dPlMlRp 3TJnfe^Jr HW'TRRfcIUTTRlcJI 

I RrsRrwk: ii® 

For convenience’s sake, let us take the first passage and analyse 
it : means ‘of the Bodhisattva’ ; M^mKpHd WlP-?c5T, ‘having 

approached, or relied on the jjpTRifipfr ; ‘dwells’ ; f^rlWr, 

‘covered with, or enveloped in consciousness’ ; (^vlNtuMiRdc^iti;^ 
‘because of the annihilation of the envelopment of consciousness’ ; 
3T5I^: ‘fearless’ ; ; ‘above confusion, or beyond the 

range of change’ ; RiyPldW:, ‘enjoying final Nirvana’ ; The 
subject, is understood. Thus, its English translation made by 
Prof. F. Max Muller reads as follows : 

“A man who has approached the prajnaparamita of 
the Bodhisattva dwells enveloped in consciousness. But 
when the envelopment of consciousness had been annihila- 
ted, then he becomes free of all fear, beyond range of 
change, enjoying final Nirvana.” 

Max Muller’s interpretation of the word ‘cittavarana’ as 
‘citta-avarana— enveloped in consciousness,’ differs greatly from 


1. Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Vol. 1, Part III ; ed by Prof. P. Max- 
Muller and Dr. Bunyiu Nanjio 

2. See p 50, the smaller text. 

8. See p 58, the bigger text. 
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that of the Chinese translators^^ who, take ‘cittavarana’ as citta- 
avarana’ and render it into Chinese as lO^IHiFi—niind free 
from, or devoid of covering’. 

My friend, Eev. Santi Bhiksu suggests that the two Sanskrit 
sentences should read as one : 










“A man who dwells enveloped in consciousness, having 
approached the prajnaparamita of the Bodhisattva, is 
fearless, changeless, and rests on final Nirvana, as obstacles 
in his mind are removed ( at that time ).” 

He also takes cittavarana as an adjective to qualify the subject, 
and breaks the long *a’ of the word into two short ‘as’. The 
sentence was thus read : 






The initial ‘a’ of avarana being shortened, is changed to mean 
*un-’ and citta-avarana becomes ‘uricovered-mind’ or ‘mind- 
uncovered.’ The meaning of the sentence so rendered is this : 

“A man who has approached the Prajnaparamita 
of the Bodhisattva, dwells uncovered in mind.” 

Prof. Sujit Kumar Mukherjee, after comparing it with the Chinese 
translations, suggests that a ‘na’ must have been dropped, and 
the passage should be read thus : 


4. T/he Chinese translations are, so far as we know, seven in number, two 
smaller and five larger. In regard to this passage, all the Chinese translators 
( including Kumarajiva and Hiuan Chuang ) almost take it into the same sense : — 

( For there is no obtainment of things, ) the Bodhisattva who has approa- 
ched the prajnaparamita, has no obstacles arising in his mind. Because of 
non-existence of obstacles in his mind, he his free from fear, change, resting on 
final Nirvana. 

all the Chinese translations, soeTaisho Tripitakas : R/848, No. 251 ; 8/849- 

860, No. 258 ; 8/850, No. 254 ; 8/850, No. 255 ; 8/847, No. 250 ; 8/849, No. 252 ; 
8/852, No. 269. 
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Approaching the Prajnaparamita of the Bodhisattva, the 
veil of consciousness ceases to exist.s 

At last, Dr. P. C. Bagchi is of opinion that ‘cittavarana’ 
should be read as ‘citta-avarana’ as in the following sentence ; 
and it would be better if it is taken as the subject of the sentence. 
Thus, the construction of the passage as suggested by Dr. Bagchi, 
is this : 








II 


The obstacles of a Bodhisatta’s consciousness ( mind ) 
rest in the Prajnaparaniita. lie ( the Bodhisattva ) freed 
from the obstacles of mind, hence freed from fear and 
beyond change, stays in final Nirvana.6 
There are nine palm-leave manuscripts of the Hrdaya-sutra, 
from which Prof. Max Muller made the present edition, and 
which are several centuries old.7 Both the Manuscripts and the 
ink are, more or less, damaged and faded, inasmuch as they 
have been copied by many a raw-hand ( Non-banskritists ). It is 


6. In support of his suggestion, he gives the following reuBons : 

1. The following sentence which begins with cittflvarananastitvad, 
i. e„ ‘because of the ijon-oxistonce of the cittSvarana*, itself suggests that 
there should bo a ‘na’ in the preceding sentence ; otherwise ‘because of 
the non-existence of cittavarana* cannot be linked up properly with 
the preceding one. 

2. If there be no ‘na’, then the sentence would moan ‘approaching 
the prajnflpJlramita of the Bodhisattva, the veil of consciousness exists’ — 
the meaning of which is philosophically as absurd as that of ‘Approach- 
ing the light of the sun, the darkness exists*. 

He explains the whole passage as this : 

“Approaching the prajnSlpftramita of the Bodhisattva, the veil of 
consciousness ceases to exist Because of the non-existence of the veil 
of consciousness, he is out of fear, out of delusion and is resting m final 
Nirvana”. 

6. In elucidating his suggestion. Dr. Bagchi points out that obstacles, 
•whether of mind or otherwise, are of no substance when Prajna knowledge is 
awakened. The obstacles undergo a paravrtti. 

7, See pp. 2-4 ; and 47. 
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not impossible that some words are either left out or written by 
mistake by different copyists ; as the editors point out, such 
instances occur very often in the texts. It also might be that 
the editors were paying more attention to the grammatical cons- 
truction of the texts than to the meaning when they arranged 
them ; and so, while correcting the grammatical mistakes of the 
texts, they somewhat neglected the importance of the system of 
thought this very Sutra represents. 

Prof. Max Muller, in a note on some particular terms 
of the Sutra, gives his reason why he differs from all the Chinese 
translations : 

“...And as that*ia so, a man should draw near to the 
Prajnaparamita, and would then be ‘cittavaraija.’ This is 
rendered by the Chinese translators as without obstacles 
arising from thought or consciousness,’ i. e, citta-avarana. 
This may be right, but we may also take it as citta-avarana 
‘enveloped in thoughts and sorrows,’ because the text goes 
on to say, that when this envelopment too has to be nothing 
final, firm, real Nirvana is obtained, such as the Prajnapara- 
mita alone can give. ”8 

This statement throws true light upon the subject ; for 
we understand now that Prof. Max Muller was misled by the 
nexta passage which takes as ‘citta-t^BnHRyr’ not as 

Thus, he overlooks the principle of this 


8. Pp. 69. 

9. That is ‘cittSvarai^iaritlstitVtldatrasto viparySsatikranto nisiljanirva^ialj’ 
which is what the professor means by saying ‘because the text goes on to say, that 
when this envelopment to has to be notliing, final, firm, real Nirvana is obtained, 
such as the Prajnaparamita,, alone can give/ 

10. Gittavarana can be intnrpretel in two ways ; one is as ‘citta-avarai?a— 
mind-uncovtred,* the other as ‘citta-flvarana—raind-covored’. For the ‘a* of citta is 
combined with the short ‘a’ of avarana or the long ‘a’ of avarapa, it becomes a long 
‘a* which can bo taken as a joining of two short ‘as’, or of one short and one long 
‘as*. If we take it as citta-avarapa, it will moan ‘mind un- covered ;* if we take it as 
citta-avarana, It will mean ‘mind-covered*, or enveloped in consciousness*. Indeed, 
it puzzles us to catch what it does exactly mean as it is so formed in the text. It is 
no wonder why Prof. Max Muller says that the Chinese translators rendered it as 
‘without obstacles arising from mind — citta-avarapa*, and that he interprets it as 
enveloped in consciousness — oitta-Svaraipa*. 
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Mahayana school of Sunyata to which the present Sutra 
belongs. Besides, other objections may be raised against his 
interpretation. 

In the first place, it undermines the position of the 
Prajnaparamita and that of Aryavalokitesvara Bodhisattva. As 
we know, there are forty-two stages from the beginning of a 
Bodhisattva to the end of a Buddha in the Mahayana Buddhism, 
i. e. ten grades ( ), ten practices ten returns (^- 

ten attainments and the forty-first, the absolute 

universal enlightenment ( )> and the last, the wonderful 

enlightenment of a perfect Buddha According to the complete 
teaching of the Buddha, the radical ignorance ( ) that 

veils the substance ( cp|^ ), the character ( ^5^ ), and the function 
) of the absolute body ( ), is divided into 
forty two parts which a Bodhisattva of the complete teaching 
has to extirpate one by one through the forty-two stages. When 
a Bodhisattva comes to the first stage, i. e. the first one of the ten 
grades, by practising the perfect visualization of the highest truth 
in all things ( OTvsnT ), he extinguishes the first part of the radical 
ignorance, and simultaneously he partly regains his innate 
Dharma-body, i, e. a part of the substance, character and function 
of the originally spiritual body. Hence, he removes obstacles 


11. According to the Ti’cn-t’ai School, the Buddha has four kinds of 
teaching of the content of the Truth accommodated to the capacity of his disciples : 

A. The Tripitaka or Hlnayana teaching for srSvakaB and pratyeka- 
buddhas, the Bodhisattva doctrine beingsubordinate ; it also 
includes the primitive Sunya doctorine as developed in the Tattva 
siddhi sSstra. 

B. His later ‘intermediate’ teaching, to which are attributed the 
doctrines of the Dharmalaksapa or YogacSrya and Madhyamiktt 
schools. 

C. His differentiated or separated Bodhisattva teaching definitely 
Mahayana. 

D* His final, perfect, universal teaching as preached, e. g. in the Lotus 
and Nirvfina siitras. 

Of. The Syllabus and Principle of the Teaching and Visualization by Bev, 
Wou yee of the Ming Dynasty ( A. D. 1868 1628 ). 
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from mind, gets free from fear, becomes changeless, sharing 
supreme Nirvana with Buddhas ; apart from achieving such a 
supernatural power, that out of the regained part of his Dharma- 
body, he assumes incarnations in hundreds of great worlds 

where he becomes Buddhas of Nirmanakaya to benefit and salvage 
sentient beings. Bodhisattva Aryavalokitesvara mentioned in the 
Karunapundarika-sutrai^ was a Buddha in the past, and is a 
Bodhisattva at present. In the Sukhavati School, he is also men- 
tioned to have been a Buddha-apparent of Amitabha Buddha in 
the Western world of extreme bliss. His position is just next to 
the Buddha, that means, he is staying at the forty-first stage of the 
absolute universal enlightenment, because he has exterminated 
forty-one parts of the radical ignorance, and re-obtained the almost 
perfect Dharma-body. The radical ignorance the Bodhisattva 
destroyed here, refers to the envelopement of consciousness 
( cittavarapa ), which he instructs his followers to remove by 
devotion to the deep study of the Prajnaparamita in the Sutra. 
Prom this, it is undoubtedly understood that the Bodhisattva 
has studied and entered the deep Prajnaparamita, and has annihi- 
lated the envelopment of consciousness, and is fearless, changeless, 
enjoying final Nirvana ; and that he is now preaching to the 
followers with his own experience. One must be the same as the 
great Bodhisattva ( at least, reach the first stage of the Bodhi- 
sattva course ), if one has approached the Prajnaparamita in 
accordance with his instruction. But, if it is that a man who 
has approached the Prajnaparamita of the Bodhisattva, dwells 
enveloped in consciousness as Prof. Max Muller understands, 
the Prajnaparamita of the Bodhisattva can hardly rank so high 
as being attributed to the complete teaching of the Buddha, and 
the position of Aryavalokitesvara Bodhisattva would be regarded 
even below that of those who are at the first stage of the complete, 
teaching. 

Secondly, it contradicts the context of the Sutra. At the 
very beginning, the Sutra gives a vivid description of the deep 
study of the Prajnaparamita by Bodhisattva Aryavalokitesvara, 


12. Taieho Tripitakas 8/167-232, No. 167 ; and 8i282-289, No. 158, 
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and says that the Bodhisattva has practised the Prajnaparaniita, 
and has successfully freed himself from the envelopment of 
consciousness ; and that a good son or a good daughter of a family 
who wishes to practise it, should follow suit. It becomes far 
clearer when it comes to the passage. 








I which in consistence with 


the context, should be understood as “A man who has approached 
the Prajnaparamita of the Bodhisattva, dwells unconcealed with 
obstacles in mind. On account of removal of the obstacles from 


his mind, he is free from fear, gets beyond change, and rests in 
final Nirvana”. Again, having shown the wonderful function 
and merit of the Bodhisattva’s Prajnaparamita, the text goes on 
to say later, ‘‘All Buddhas of the past, present and future, after 
approaching the Prajnaparamita, have awakened to the highest 
perfect knowledge”. In other words the Prajnaparamita is an 
extraordinary means which even all Buddhas have to adopt to 
get to the insurmountable height of perfection of morality and 
wisdom. But according to Prof. Max Muller, a man still cannot 
free himself from envelopment of consciousness, even though he 
may have depended on the Prajnaparamita ; far less to attain to 
the most excellent knowledge of Buddha. 

Prof. Max Muller’s rendering of cittavara^a into English 
as ‘envelopment in consciousness’ can be further proved 
unacceptable to us by the authority of the transliteration of the 
Prajnaparamita-hrdaya-sutra made by Amoghavajra of the T’ang 
Dynasty ( 618-906 ), the second patriarch of the Tantric school 
in China, from Hiuen Chwang’s Sanskrit text.is The Chinese 


13 The Ohinese transliteration of the Sanskit text of the PrajDaipairamitfl- 
hydaya-tUtra in parallelism with its translation. Taisho Tri. 8/851-^^52 ; No, 256. 

In his preface to Hiuan Chwang’s Sanskrit text, Rev. Ts^en-neng chief 
disciple of Hiuan Chwang ( A. D. 599-664 ), said that the Sanskrit text of the SQtra 
was taught to TripitjakScftrya Hiuan Chwang by Bodhisattva Aryavalokitesvara while 
the former met with difficulties and dangers on his way to India. The Sanskrit 
original along with Hiuan Ohwang’s unpolished word-for-word translation ( slightly 
different from his polished one in wording which has been popular since ) inscribtd 
on a stone-wall of the Tai Chin Shen Temple of Sian ; and the transliteration of the 
text was made later by Amoghavajra most probably during his residence in the 
temple from A. D. 766-774. 

7 
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transliteration of this controversial passage in Amoghavajra’s 
text reads as below : 

^ (Vij 

According to its Chinese sound, this passage can be correctly 
reconstructed into Sanskrit language : 



(42) 

a^'n^PTfira 

(43) 

9 Tlf^ 

(44) 


(45) 


(46) 

•llRdc=ll'^ 5|«1 

( 47 ) 


(48) 


(49) 


And, we should take note of Hiuan Chwang’s translation 
given immediately beside Amoghavajra’s transliteration in a 
small type of letters, and especially of three sentences — Nos. 45, 
46, and 47. Hiuan Chwang rendered cittfivaraija into Chinese 
as ( or mind devoid of covering ), e. g. ‘citta-avara^a’ ; 

and cittavaraija-ngstitvadatrasto ( Nos. 46 and 47 ) as---- 
telR^iW5S((or because of non-existence of mental conflicts, 
one is fearless ).’ 


14 A ‘Sm va’ in this sentence probably has been left out by 
negligence of some untrained copyists ; it should be like the preceding sentence 
No. 45. 
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As Amoghavajra made his transliteration from Hiuan 
Chwang’s Sanskrit text still preserved on the stone-wall of the 
Tai Chin Shan Temple at Si-an, he must have read Hiuan 
Chwang’s unpolished translation too ( see Note 11 ) : and we are 
sure he must have been completely in agreement with 
his interpretation of the text ; otherwise he would have 
made improvement or correction upon the translation, or 
made an entirely new version of the text. So, both the 
authoritative translator and transliterator did not differ 
from each other in so far as the explanation of the Prajna- 
paramita-hrdaya-sutra is concerned ; and we are quite safe in 
concluding here that the reading of citUvaraija should be ‘citta- 
avarana— mind devoid of concealment’ as all the Chinese transla- 
tors read, but not ‘citta-avaraija — envelopment in consciousness’ 
as Prof. Max Muller read ; and we are also right in following the 
traditional views held unanimously by our Chinese ancient Gurus 
on the theory of Sunyata as expounded in this Prajnaparamita- 
hrdaya Sutra. • 



SHIN-WEI-SHE-LUN OF SHI-LI 


By Prop. Shu Hu 

The “New Vijnaptimatrata-Sastra’’ may be taken as an 
important work on the Sung-Philosophy, expounded in the light 
of Vijnaptimatrata-Siddhi. It consists of two parts : the first 
one, ‘On Vi^aya’ is the work now being taken into consideration , 
while the second part ‘On Pramsna’ remains as yet unpublished. 
Visaya or the external object is that which is measurable 
( prameyam ), which, according to the author, indirectly refers to 
Svabhava, the synonym of Tattva ( real entity ). Since 
Svabhava or self-nature transcends the reach of words, the whole 
discussion is made by metaphor ( Upacaratah ). 

The author — Hsiung Shi-li, Hsiung being his surname, 
and Shi-li, the Chinese term for ‘Dasabala’, — is a professor of 
Buddhist philosophy in the National Peking University. Up to 
1921 he lectured on the Siddhi, following chiefly the theories of 
Dharmapala, and completed his first draft of the the discussion 
on Visaya. But in the next year, a great doubt dawned upon him 
which made him sceptical of what he had already written : and 
finally he tore all his first drafts to pieces. In the subsequent 
period of ten years followed a good deal of deep thinking and 
serious discussion with eminent scholars amongst whom was Ma 
Yi-hou, the great Confucianist. That brought this work ( 1st 
part ) into completion. 

To gain a clear conception of this system of philosophy, or 
rather metaphysics, as the author calls it, it is necessary to note 
in particular two of its special features, commonplace though these 
may appear to be in the eyes of an orthodox Chinese scholar. 
Amongst many new interpretations of old theories, the absolute 
denial of what we understand as philosophy in the ordinary sense 
forcibly arrests our attention. That knowledge which is derived 
from the experience of our sense-organs or reasoning power of 
intellect, without the independent enlightenment of the Self- 
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nature,— in the author’s terminology, the ‘enlightenment’ is the 
Self-nature, — will necessarily be empty or vague, and the more 
complicated or delicate a system of philosophy this may attempt 
to build up, the more it tends to sever itself from the truth. In 
the end all the speculations and discussions of the philosopher 
will become merely a play of words. This is explained by a 
parable from an ancient Chinese philosophical work of Hwei Nan- 
tze... which though somewhat sarcastic, tells of a man orphaned 
at his birth who goes to perform sacridcial rites on the grave of 
his father. He even cries aloud and carries out punctiliously 
every ceremony, yet his mind is never at one with the deceased. 

For a philosopher, the personal realisation of the ultimate 
truth is essential. When man is calm and* silent, and his mind 
free from sensual attachment, then only can he deeply contemp- 
late with introspection. He must realise that there is something 
full and bright. And this something has an existence, which is 
neither located within the body nor without, and is as full as a 
‘whole’, pure and bright,... neither incomplete nor having 
any sort of contamination. At this stage there is no discrimina- 
tion between the external and the internal. A man knows him- 
self, and realises himself. The physical mind involving all its 
thoughts eventually ceases to function. He is freed from every 
Maksana’, that of himself, of objects, time, space, names, or ideas, 
etc. This may be called the ‘Revelation of the Self-nature’, and 
corresponds to what has been mentioned by Chwang-tze as 
‘loosening of bondage’ or emancipation ( pp, ‘ia, 16, 36b-37a, 69 ). 

The next thing that draws our attention is perhaps author’s 
criticism of the method of analysis, a method adopted by nearly 
all the Vijnana-vadins ( Idealists ) ( pp. 34b-35b, 67b-68b. ). He 
attributes, indeed not without justification, the cause of the theory 
not having spread far and wide or even having lasted too long in 
China after the flourishing period during, and shortly after the 
life-time of Hsiuan-Chwang, to the fact of the minute analysis and 
systematisation. The wonderful ‘hair-splitting’ classification into 
eight groups of consciousness ( cittadharma ), fifty-one mental 
properties (caitasika) together with the three divisions to each one 
of them, serves as one good example. The scholar is usually 
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caught in a net-work of multifarious terminologies, and can 
scarcely grasp the main threads, and even if he would, he could 
hardly find a way out to his great satisfaction. If it is granted 
that mind is the real entity ( tattva ), ...how can it be analysed ? 
If the mind is the life itself, how can it be merely an aggregation 
of elements ? ( p. 66a ). And above all, how can analysis, a 
method that had arisen for the discrimination of material objects, 
be applied for the identification of the fundamental truth which 
is prior to material objects ? Analysis only has its merit in 
bringing to light individual factors up to the infinitesimal degree 
of the whole, but its demerit lies in its fabrication ( kalpita ). 
It is only through the highest attainment in introspection that 
the ‘wholeness’ is realised and the synthetic order of everything 
in the universe finds its final revelation. Only since then can 
the individualisation of factors, or rather principles, by means of 
the analytical method be of any avail. 

¥li ^ ^ 


Mut why is this work called the ‘new’ Vijnaptimatrata- 
Sastra. In what respect is this theory new ? In order to answer 
this, a few points may be mentioned ; 

First of all, the conception that the physical material world 
being unreal in the sense of parikalpita ( though he did not 
mention this name ) is based upon Vasubandhu’s Vimsikakarika 
( p. 3b-13a ) This involves the refutation of the views held by 
Tirthakas and Hinayanists. But according to his interpretation, 
the term ‘matrata’ should not mean ‘alone’, rather should it bear 
the sense of ‘special’ ( pp 11b, 70a ). Consciousness having the 
‘special’ potentiality or force acting on objects is called Vijnapti- 
matrata, in the sense that it includes also objects without negating 
their existence ( p. lib ). 

In elucidating this point, the author has made enough 
references to ancient Chinese philosophy, quoting sayings, e. g. 
from the ‘Doctrine of the Mean’, that an union could be affected 
of the ‘external’ and ‘internal’ by perfect virtue } or quoting 
Mencius, that ‘all things are already complete in us' ; or from 
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Chen-tze, that *a man of virtue pervasively indentifies himself 
with everything’ ; again from Liu-tze, that ‘the Universe is my 
heart’. And lastly, a passage from the Analects of Wan Yang- 
Ming, as follows ; 

“The Master — Wan Yang-Ming — was once going for 
a walk in the southern village-town. Along the way, one 
of his friends, pointing to a high flowery tree on the cliffs, 
asked him ; ‘If there is nothing outside of my heart in the 
universe, what has this flowery tree to do with my heart, 
bearing flowers in the isolated cliffs And the Master 
answered : — ‘Before you have seen these flowers, these 
flowers and your heart are all sunk in the oblivion. But as 
soon as you come to see these flowers, their beautiful colours 
become at once evident. How can you say that these 
flowers are outside your heart’ f” 

These philosophers, had no knowledge of the Vijnana 
theories, yet the views were the same as those held by ancient 
Indian masters. But the Indian Mahayanists often indulged in 
the analysis of empty names-and-forms ( nama-rupa ), so much 
so that a sense of sophism prevailed on their dialectics Above 
all, the ultimate truth remains one and the same. 

Following in a logical consequence, the next thing is the 
author’s negation of the classification of the mind into eight 
groups of consciousness. Before Asanga, he says, Vijnana was 
considered as one of the seemingly real dharmas of the pheno- 
menal world, and was put in the same category as others without 
having the self-nature. But Vasubandhu established the 
theory of Consciousness-alone, and consciousness stood supreme 
as if possessing the nature-in-itself. Since it is taken as arising 
out of seeds, it must necessarily have its own nature which makes 
it into a real dharma. Then this theory began to contradict its 
original conception — what is seemingly real can not be real. 
Since consciousness is that which transforms, and which gives 
rise to our cosmos, then our cosmos must be a conglomerate 
composed of groups of elements ! And the seeds were further 
classified into two groups : the originally existent and the newly 
formed,— a theory held by Dharmapala. The mind has its pure 
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and impure seeds. If the mind were in a state of purity, then it 
should naturally have been the divine power which is beyond 
description, how could that be possible of analysis ? Within the 
seemingly real consciousness in the impure state, there are also 
the original seeds, and then the seemingly real consciousness is 
recognised as the originally existent mind. And how can these 
originally existent seeds be different from the originally existent 
mind ? Since the originally existent mind is the original entity 
which must be real, how can this be identified with the seemingly 
real consciousness ? Dharmapala must have failed to realise the 
ultimate truth, and relying upon his analytical method, he led 
himself into perplexities, at least this is the conclusion arrived at 
by our author. 

It must be remarked however, that the author holds the 
same view in line with the Sung-dynasty philosophers, in fact, 
with Mencius and other ancient Confucian scholars, on the 
principle that the original human nature is good. However, he 
further denies the inexplicable characteristic of being neither good 
nor evil ( avyakrta ). This is the key-note on which the ‘new’ 
theory differs from the ‘old’. 

The third point is the non-establishment of ‘causes and 
concurrent relationships’ ( hetupratyayah ) in its earlier sense. 
The defect in Dharmapala’s theory, as the author points out, is 
the acknowledging of the existence of the phenomenal world with 
its capability as its cause and concurrent relationships even after 
the establishment of the real ‘Suchness’ ( tathata ). Should this 
be an entity by itself, how is it then connected with the entity 
that is ‘Keal Suchness’ ? ( p. 37). Without taking causes and con- 
current relationships as an explanation for the phenomenal world 
there is another special point that characterises this new theory 
( p. 36b ). Since the self-nature of the phenomenal world is 
regarded as being void ( sunya ), how then can the causes and 
concurrent relationships be established ? 

According to Dharmapala, our author says, capability means 
the seeds ( bija ). This is where Dharmapala makes his glaring 
mistake. Furthermore, the idea of ‘seeds’ corresponds instinc- 
tively to the atom ( paramanu ) theory. This notion is quite 
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erroneous in the field of metaphysics. Therefore it shows a place 
of ambiguity. Again, the seeds, being comparable to material 
seeds, such as rice-seeds etc., cause another ambiguity. That the 
eighth consciousness ( alaya-vijnana ) is described as revolving in 
a continuous flux without ceasing, hardly distinguishes itself from 
the soul, is yet another ambiguity. 

Still with regard to causes and concurrent relationships, 
our author has his new modifications, which may serve as another 
important factor to make this treatise ‘new’. Kuei Chi had 
defined ‘cause’ as the active princ ple ( sanskrta-dharma ) which 
makes out its own effect. If that were the case, then it was 
meant that the cause ‘creates’ its own effect, which is another 
false notion in the field of metaphysics, though it may prove 
true in the field of physics. Since the theory of ‘seeds’ is not 
recognised by him as tenable, this definition of hetupratyaya 
should also be modified thus -.—The appearence of consciousness 
is originally active without exhaustion, and it is only under this 
condition that causes and concurrent relationships can be 
admitted ; but, it is not due to the fact that varieties of cons- 
ciousness are definitely produced that we establish our causes. 
Consciousness arises ever and anew, one instant after another. 
Its function depends upon the physical sense-organs, but over- 
mastering them all, is not either their production or by-product. 
Though it takes objects in concurrent relationship, yet it can not 
be their product nor by-product , for it exercises the transfor- 
ming influence over them and is formless, shapeless, fathomless, 
ever active and never void. For the sake of convenience, we 
take this active tendency as its character, for it only appears as 
such without being an individual entity. 

Apart from this, the explanations of the other relationships 
— Samantarapratyayah, Alambanapratyayah and Adhipatipra- 
tyayah— remained the same as those given in the old system, 
with the only difference of obliteration of the division into direct 
and indirect groups. 


* 




¥ 
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The central idea of the new theory as held by the author 
lies in the principle of transformation ( parinama ). It is the 
most difficult passage in the whole work. Transformation, he 
saya, arises not out of the constant ( nityam ), since that which 
is constant is unable to transform. It produces not out of 
voidness ( sunyata ), since what is void cannot transform as well. 
But there is a great thing ( the word ‘thing’ here must be taken 
in the most abstract sense ) which may be called a constant flux. 
It has no cause, it is not produced, but it is the real entity in the 
universe, and yet does not arise above them as ‘the Supreme 
Being.’ It is ever silent and still, without weakening or loss of 
its power, yet it is not the ‘dead voidness’ ( tucchasunyata ). 
It is the transformation itself which is absolute, without having 
its relative effect which we may call as the transformed. 

How then does this Transformation take place ? It is ever 
self-collected and self-developing. The constant flux is not the 
roaming or floating about without a basis ; it eternally consoli- 
dates, forming as if into innumerable moving points — and thus 
is self-collected. Simultaneously within the self-collection there 
is ever that force which wins over itself, that is not transformed 
by the self-collecting force, that tends to overcome it, displaying 
its absolute powerfulness — and this is self-developement. Both 
seem to contradict each other in order to make the transformation 
complete. In self-collection the consolidating tendency inclines 
towards the formation of substance, and this we metaphorically 
speak of as Eupa-dharma or material element. By self-develop- 
ment, the most powerful and divine, we metaphorically speak of 
as the citta dharma or mental element. Neither rupa nor citta 
does exist as real entity. There is only the transformation in 
existence. 

Great is transformation ! our author says. The moment 
it arises, it extinguishes. There is nothing that is temporarily 
existent. In the Agamas it is said : Lord Buddha taught — 
“Ye Bikshus 1 All actions are illusory, destructible, extinguish- 
able, transient, not staying for one instant ( ksana ) !” This is 
the description of the constant flux. The reasons maintaining 
this are all based upon Alankara-sutra-sastra ( p. 28a-31b. ). 
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As the author explains it, it is motionless, most vital, and beyond 
onr thoughts and words ( p. 32a-35b. ) 


-)|t 


* 




Other places of modification are included in the rearrange- 
ment of the fifty-one mental properties. It is the detailed 
description of the contents of our life in its psychic phenomena, 
but not a piece of psychology in our modern sense ( p. 79-p. Ill 
end ). These are classified into four divisions instead of six as in 
the old system. Including their sub-divisions they are as 
follows : — 

I. Sarvatragah ( in the old system five, now six ) : 

a. Sparsah b. Manaskarah 

c. Yedana d. Chandah 

e. Samjna f. Cetana 

II. Viniyata ( in the old system five, now six ). 

a. Prajna b. Vitarkah 

c. Vicara d. Vicikitsa 

e. Adhimoksa f. Smrti 


III. Klesa ( in the old system six, now five ) : 

a. Kaga — 8 groups 

b. Pratighah — 3 groups 

c. Moha ( i.e. avidya ) 

d. Mana — 7 groups 

e. Kudrsti 


The Upaklesa Dharma following this in a series, are only 
14 in number instead of 20, and they are : 


I. Krodha 

8. Pradasa 

6. Irsya 

7. Matsaryam 

9. Maya 

II. Anapatrapyam 
13. Styanam 


2. Upanaha 
4. Vihimsa 
6. Mraksa 

8. Sathyam 

10. Ahtikyam 
12. Audhatyam 
14. Pramada 
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IV. Eusala ( in the old system 17, now 7 ) : 

a. Samapatti b. Sraddha 

c, Alobha d. Advesa 

e. Amoha f. Viryam 

g. Apramada. 

Thus far we may have some faint glimpse of this new 
system. Throughout the whole work, we find terminologies in the 
old system turned now into new usages, modifying the originals. 
For example the term ‘rupa’ — entity — and ‘vrtti’ — activity, both 
terms have been taken in their cosmic sense, or ’sakti’ — capability, 
applied to the universal order, all of which are new implications 
which Dharmapala never attempted ; or, as again for example, 
‘matrata’ which should mean ‘special’. 

But there is one important factor in the old system that our 
author did not very much appreciate, viz. the three-fold self- 
nature ( parikalpita, paratantra, and parinispanna ), among which 
the second — paratantra— the nature of relative dependence, 
constituted the essence of the vijnana theory, in fact, the whole 
of the Laksana school. External objects exist only in the sense 
of this nature, and transformation, no matter how wonderfully it 
may be described, exists only within this conception. Trans- 
formation, as a whole, is never for one instant ( ksana ) separated 
from that upon which it depends, and vice versa. The eighth 
store-consciousness is established, for it serves as a common basis 
upon which all the other seven depend, including itself which 
again depends upon the original seven. Further the three-fold 
non-existence of self-nature is also founded on the three-fold 
existence of self-nature. None of >the eminent vijnana-vadins, 
from Asanga upto Hsiuan-Chwang and Kwei-Chi, to say nothing 
of Dharmapala, has failed to emphasize this idea. Since cons- 
ciousness is understood to be of that nature, it must necessarily 
trace its origination to the causes and concurrent relationships, 
unlike the external objects grasped in the sense of parikalpita, 
which must be devoid of self- nature. There could never have 
been the ambiguity of eight separate groups individualised without 
recipifocal relationship. 
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Furthermore, the theory of ‘seeds’ in the Siddhi, in fact 
already established by Sautrantikas in earlier times, and already 
fully developed in the Mahayana-samparigraha-sastra, seems to 
be unrefutable. Even for the explanation of ‘habits’, our author 
takes ‘seeds’ into consideration ( p. 78 ). Above all, the nature 
of man being good or evil is the question that has been disputed 
in China since the time of Mencius. Shen-tze, another 
philosopher, thinks it evil, while Yang-tze, another philosopher 
of the Han Dynasty, thinks it both good and evil. Only in the 
Vijnana theory do we find the most satisfactory answer, and that 
is that the eighth consciousness, being without covering, is non- 
attributive to either goodness or evil ( anivrtavyakrta ), and there- 
fore, stores up seeds for good and evil, purity and impurity etc,, 
this then finally functions as the ‘nature of man’. 

Regarding the old theory, perhaps another word may be 
said. The whole system traces its origin back to the third period 
of Buddha’s teachings, when the Sandhinirmocana etc. were 
preached. It keeps along the middle path. On one side it refutes 
those who say that there is every existence, and on the other side, 
it is against those who hold the non-existence of everything. 
The main point lies in the distinction of our worldly axioms 
( Samvrtisatya ) from the terms of ultimate reality ( Paramartha ), 
and all the theories of this system being held in terms of 
former. Indeed, in terms of ultimate reality, no eight groups can 
be divided. But by worldly principles, all the minute and detailed 
analysis and descriptions are useful or even necessary for the 
seeker after truth, or more exhaustive and comprehensive 
they are the better for him, until he personally reaches 
the stage of realization when the words are no longer useful. 
And our author, who is one of our best authorities on the ‘Book 
of Changes’ had never thought the division of eight trigrams with 
their sixty-four multiplied hexagrams, as being spoilt by system 
or analysis. And, his criticism on philosophy in general, seems 
to be somehow unfairly biased on his own conception of 
philosophy. 

In conclusion, we may say that our author has approached 
the ‘Truth’ through another channel, forming a ‘new’ path, with 
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a tendency for simplifying the old system with all its complexity, 
thus readily making itself acceptable to the orthodox Chinese 
mentality. But the main process, the identification of Confucian 
philosophy within Buddhism, is the task which our author has 
very successfully achieved. 






